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PREFACE. 



xHE interest which the late successful revolution 
in Spanish America has awakened in Europe renders 
any genuine account of the new world so highly- 
acceptable to the British nation^ that it has become 
an almost imperative duty in those who may possess 
original matter to communicate it to the public ; for 
it. may be said, without the least exaggeration, that 
although the countries thus emancipated were dis- 
covered in the sixteenth Century, they have remained 
almost unknown tili the beginning of the nineteenth,_ 

FuUy convinced of these facts, and being 
urged by my friends, when I was on the eve of 
again crossing the Atlantic, to publish my coUec- 
tion of notes and memoranda — the gleanings of a 
twenty yeärs' residence — in order to contribute my 
quota to the small stock of authentic matter already 
laid before an anxious public, I have been induced 
to postpone my voyage, and to embody my obser- 
vations in the manner in which they now appear. 
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It is undoubtedly of great importance to be* 
come acquainted with the features of a cotintry 
which has undergone any remarkable change in its 
political^ religious, or literary career, before that 
change took place; and it is equally important to 
know the cause of and the means by which th^ 
change was effected. I have therefore given a suc- 
cinct hi»toiy of the State of the eolonies befotä 
their fortunate struggle began to genniAate, by des* 
cribing their political atid ecclesiastical institutions $ 
the character, genriusi and education of the dißerent 
classes of inhabitants ; their peculiar customs and 
habits ; their historical remains and antiquities $ and 
lastly, the produce and matiufactures of the country^ 

My oppoFtunities for obtainiag materials for tfao 
formation of thi» Work were such as few individuals 
even among the natives or Spaniards coukl possess, 
and such as no foreigfUr could ppssibly etkjay at 
the period of my residence. 

Dr« Robertson's celebrated history render& any 
account of thediscovery and conquest of America un- 
neces«ary ; bat as the Spanish authors from whom hia 
wofk was coUectedalways keptin vifew thenecessity of 
lüUing the anxie&y of general curiosity with respect 
to the sttbsequent State of the eotintries under the 
Spankh crowa, ihät Work cannot be supposed to be 
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better than the materials from which it is formed 
would allow ; to wbich I may add, that the different 
books published by the philosophic Humboldt are 
too scientific, and enter into too few details, to become 
fit for general perasal. 

I am induced to believe, that my descriptions of 
tribunals, corporate bodies, the laws, and adminis- 
tration, the taxes and duties, will not be considered 
unimportanty because the newly-formed govemments 
will foUow in great measure the establishments of 
Spain, modified by a few alterations, perhaps more 
nominal than real. Indeed, the present authorities 
have already determined, that so far as the Spanish 
Codes do not interfere with the independence of the 
country, they are to be considered as the fundamental 
laws of the dilTerent tribunals. 

The Plates are from original Drawings taken by 
Don Jose Carrillo, a native of Quito, now in England. 

Should the foUowing pages merit the approbation 
of the British public, the author will feel highly gra- 
tified by having fulfiUed his duty in both hemispheres ; 
nor will this reward in the old world be accounted less 
honourable than that which he has already obtained 
in the new. 
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cöSteb I. 



Amval at Modia.^.*.Soue acooaftt of Mayo, one of die C«pe de Verd Islands 

ioQched at on our paseage «Descriptioa of Mocha, its Prodttctions« &c* 

Leave Mocha, and land at Tucapel Viejo Descriptionof the Indians, 

«lidr Dress, &e.......Iiidtaii8 take me tp their Home Descriptum of th« 

Houae, Fanuly, Food, DWergiom... ^. Approrance of the Conntry 

What Trade might be introduced. 

On the 14th of February, 1804, 1 landed on the 
Island of Mocha, after a passage of upwards of 
five months from England, during which we 
passed between the Cape de Verd Islands, and 
touched at one of them called Mayo, for the pur- 
pose of proeuring salt, which appears to be 
the Goly article of commerce. It is produced 
by admitting the sea water on flats, embanked 
next to the sea, during the spring tides, and allow- 
ing it to evaporate : the salt is then coUected 
and carried off before the retum of the high 
tides, when the water is again admitted, and 
the same process takes place. The sea water 
is here strongly impregnated with salt, owing 
probably to the great evaporation caused by the 
intense power of the heat, which also aids and 
hastens the process on shore. The inhabitants 
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2 TRAVELS IN 

whom I saw were all blacks, with the solitary ex- 
ception of a priest, and many of them in a State of 
nudity, even to an age at which decency if not 
modesty requires a covering. A small quan- 
tity of bananas, the only fruit we could procure^ 
and some poultry, were brought from St. Jago's, 
another of the islands, visible from Mayo. 

The Island of Moeha, situate in 38^ 21' S. 
and that calied Santa Maria, lying about 80 
miles to the northward of it, were the patrimcHiy 
öf a faraily, now residing at Conception, of the 
name of Santa Maria, who Uved on the latter, 
and sent some people to reside at Mocha, but 
after the commencement of the war betweeö 
England and Spain, in 1780, the family, as well 
as the whöle of the inhabitants, were ordered 
by the gövernment of Chile to quit the Islands, 
lander the pretence that these were a resort fof 
smugglers : a pretence derived from the common 
error, that privacy is preventive of contraband* 

During the time that Mocha was in the pos- 
session of the Santa Marias a number of the 
original indian inhabitants, belonging to the tribe 
found oii it when first visited by the Späniards 
in 1549, resided there, but they were also re- 
moved to Conception. 

These two islands having been once in- 
habited, there are yet to be found some few 
remains of cattle, which have continued to pro- 
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create : on Mocha are hor$es and pigsi^^ ^nd son^e 
bara door fowls. Möcha is about fifteea miles 
in circumference, hiily in the centre« aqd slop* 
ing towards the coast, more sorä the westerö 
side, where a tolerably goöd anchorage an4 
a safe landing place, on a sandy beach, may be 
found. Fresh water flows from several Springs; 
wild turnips, mint and other herbs grow in 
abundance ; the trees on the hilly part are 
principally the white cinnammi, named by the 
Spaniards canelo, the magui, the luma, a tree 
called espinoy and others. Here are also apple» 
peach and cherry trees, with a variety of wild 
ßtrawberries, änd myrtle-berries. Some solitary 
seals yet remain on the rocks on the south sidö 
oftheisland. 

I left Mocha after remaining there alone 
thirty-two days, and landed from the brig Polly 
at Tucapel Viejö, the residence of one of the 
Caciques, or Ulmenes, of the Araucanian indians, 
by whom I was most hospitably treated. 

The male indians who appeared on the beach 
were of a reddish browh or copper colour,^ few. 
of them reaching to the height of siz feet. They 
were finely shaped and yery muscular, having 
a round face, well formed forebead, small blaclc 
eyes, flattish nose, moderately thick Ups änd 
good teeth, but no beard. The whole of the 
countenance is expressive of a certain portion of 
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Vivacity^ aüd not uninteresting; the fmt is bläcfe 
and stroDg^ all of itbemgdrawnbehiad the head 
and platted. Thewomen are löwer in stature than 
the men, their features similar, and some of the 
girls, if I be not allowed to call them handsome, 
I catiDot abstain from saying are very pretty. 
The females wear their hair long, and platted 
behirid their heads: it is afterwards wrapped 
round with a tape about an inch and a half broad, 
to one edge of which are attached a number of 
small hawks' bells: the plait is allowed to hang 
down the back, and not unfrequently reaches 
below their knees- 

The dreös or costume of the indians at 
Ärst appeared very singular to me. In the men 
it consisted of a flannel shirt, and a pair of loose 
drawers of the same material, generaßy white, 
reaching below the calves of the legs -y a coars^ 
species of reg about two yards wide ?tnd two 
and a half long, with a slit in the middle through 
which the head ^va» passed: this garment^ 
if so I may style it^ hanging over the Shoulders 
and reaching below tte knees, is called a ponchif. 
The common ones seeined to be tnade from a 
brownish sort of wool, but sOme were very fan- 
cifuUy woven in stripes of different colours and 
devices, such as animals, birds, fiowers,^ &c. 
Of the poncho I shall have occasion to speak 
again, as it is universally wom in all the pro-* 
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Vinces of South America which I visited; but 
I must say here, that I considered it as an ex- 
cellent riding dress; for hanging loosely and 
covering the whöle body, it leaves the arms quite 
at liberty tö manage the whip and rein». The 
hat commonly worn is in the form of a cone^ 
without any skirts ; for ' shoes they Substitute a 
piece of raw bull's hide cut to the shape of the 
sole of the foot, and tied on with slender 
thongs of leather. The females wear a long 
white flannel tunic, without sleeves, and an upper 
garment of bläck flanneU extending below their 
knees, the sides closed up to the waist, and the 
Corners from the back brought over the Shoulders 
and fastened to the corners of the piece in front 
with two large thoms, procured from a species of 
cactus, or with large silver brooches : it is after- 
wards closed round the waist with a girdle 
about three inches broad^ generally woven in 
devices of different colouirs; very often, however, 
nothing but the white tunic is worn, with the 
girdle, and a small mantle or cloak called ichella. 
The favourite colour among the indians appeared 
to be a bluish green, though I saw few of their 
garmen^s of this colour at Tucapel, but remarked 
afterward s, at the town of Arauco, that all those 
who came to seil or barter their fruit, &c. wore 
it The females generally have nothing on their 
heads or feet» but have a profusion of silver ringa 
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cm tbeir fingers, and on their arms and necks an 
abundance of glass bead bracelets andnecklacesr 
The occupation of the men, as in most unenr 
lightened countriesi appeared to be confined to^ 
riding out to see their cattle, their small por*" 
tions of land, cultivated by the women, and t^^ 
hunting. The female3 were employed spinning^ 
wool with a spindle about ten inches long, hav- 
ing a circular piece of burnt clay at the bottom^ 
to assist and regulato the rotary motion given 
by twirling it with the finger and thumb at the 
Upper end. They generally sit on the ground to 
spin, and draw a thread about a yard long^ which 
they wind on the spindle, tie a knot on the upper 
end, and draw another thread: though this 
work is very tedious, compared to what may be 
done by our common spinning-wheels, yet their 
dexterity and constaney enable them to manu^ 
facture all their wearing appareL Weaving is 
conducted on a plan fuUy as simple as spin- 
ning. The frame-work for the loom is com- 
posed of eight slender poles, cut in the woods 
whenwanted^and afterwards burnt; four qf these 
are stuck in the ground at right angles, the other 
four are lashed with thongs at the top, forming 
a Square, and the frame is complete. The trea- 
dies are then placed about a foot from the front» 
having a roller at the back of the frame for the 
yam and another in front for the cloth, both tied 
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fast with thongs ; the sleys» made of worsted, 
doubled, have two knots tied in the middle of 
each pair of threads, leaving a small space be- 
tween the knots through which to pass the warp. 
After all the y^rps are passed through the sleys 
the ends are tied in small bunches to the roUer, 
which is turned round by two females, one at 
each end, whilst anpther attends to the balls in 
front ; the other ends of the yam are then tied to 
the roUer in front. TKe thjongs connectedwith the 
treadle are fastened one. to each of the sleys, 
and a thong beiing mad^ fast to the upper part of 
one of them is thrown over a loose slender pole, 
placed on the top of the frame and theh made 
fast to the other sley, so that when one treadle 
is pressed by the foot it draws down one of the 
aleys, holding every alternate thread, and the 
other rises, carrying with it the other half öf the 
warp. Instead of a Shuttle the yarn is wound 
round a slender stick, of the necessary length, 
and passed through the opening formed by the 
lising of one of the sleys and the falling of the 
other; the contrary treadle is then pressed 
down, and a slender piece of hard heavy wood, 
Ipnger than the breadth of the cloth, is passed 
across, and the weaver taking hold of both ends 
drags it towards her and compresses the thread. 
This piecQ of woodj shaped somewhat like a long 
sword^ is called the maeana, and has often been 
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resorted to as a weapon in tiroe of war. The 
same rüde mode bf weaving is common, though 
not universal, in South America. The manner of 
weaving ponchos 1 shall describe when treating 
of the town of Araüco, for what 1 saw here did 
not deserve attention. 

Besides the laborious occupation of spinning 
and weaving, and the usual household labour, 
each wife (for polygamy is allowed, every man 
marrying aSi many wives as he choose, or 
rather, as many as he can maintain) has to 
present to her husband daily a dish of her 
own cooking, and annually a poncho of her 
own spinning and weaving, besides flannel for 
Shirts and drawers. Thus an indian's house 
generally contains as many fire places and looms 
as he has wives, and Abb6 Molina says, that in- 
stead of asking a man how many wives he has, 
it is more polite to ask him how many fires he 
keeps. . 

The females are cleanly in their houses and 
persons; dirtis neverseen on their clothes, and 
they frequently bathe, or wash themselves three 
or four times a day. The men also pay great at- 
tention to the cleanliness of their persons. The 
females attend to the cultivation of their 
gardens, in which the men work but little, 
considering themselves absolute masters — the 
lords of the creation^ born only to command. 
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and the women, l^eing the weaker^ to Qbey: 
ßenttments which palygamy supports; plurality 
Qf wiyes teodiog to destroy tbose teuder feßlings 
of attachment which we find in countrips where 
the law allows only one wife. The principal 
faxt of the labour of their farms is performed 
by the womeif » who often plough, spyt^ reap and 
carry to th^ thrashing floor the wheat or l>arley» 
i^hich» wheu trodden out by horses^ is thrown 
into the air, that the wind may blqw away the 
cha£ I saw no other grain at Tucapel or it^ 
vicinity but wheat and barley, in small patches; 
but I was told that they produced a hundred 
fold. 

The care of the offspring is entirely committßd 
to the women. A mother immediately on her 
delivery takes her chiid» and going down tp the 
nearest stream of water, washes herseif and it, 
and retums to the usual labours of her Station. 
The children are never swaddled, nor their bodies 
confined by any tight clothing ; they are wrap- 
ped in a piece of flannel» laid on a sheep skin, 
and put into a baskj&t suspended from the roof, 
which occasionally receives a push from any 
one passing, and continuea gfwinging for some 
minutes* They are allowed to crawl. about 
nearly naked until they can walk; and after- 
wards, to the age of ten or twelve years, the 
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boys wear a small poncho, and the girls a 
piece of flannel, wrapped round their waist, 
reaching down to the knees. The mother, after 
that age» abandons the boys to the care of the 
father, on whom they attend and wait as ser- 
vants; and the daughters are instructed in the 
several works which it will ere long become their 
duty to fulfil. To the loose clothing which the 
children wear from their infancy may doubtless 
be attribut^d the total absence of deformity 
among the indians« Perhaps some travellers 
might fiuggest, that confinement in any shape 
would be considered disgraceful to the haughty 
Araucanians, who are pleased to call them- 
selves, " the never vanquished^ always victors.'* 

The house to which I was conveyed by the 
indians was about five leagues from the coast, 
situated in a ravine, towards the farther ex- 
tremity of which the ränge of hills on each side 
appeared to unite. A stream of excellent water 
ran at the bottom of the small valley, winding its 
way to the sea, and fordable at this time of the 
year» but visibly much deeper at other times, 
from the marks of the surface water on the banks 
and on several large pieces of rock lying in the 
stream. 

The low part of the ravine (at first more than 
three miles wide, and gradually closing as we 
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rode up towaxds the house) was cultirated 
in smaU patches ; and among the brushwood 
Veve to be seen Clusters of apple» pear and 
peäch trees» some of them so lad^n with fruit 
that their branches were beut to the ground. 
The sides of the mountains displayed in gor- 
geous profusion the gifts of nature; the same 
kind of fruit trees, laden with their ripe pro- 
duce^ enlivened the view, and relieved the eye 
from the deep green of the woods which 
covered the landscape, save here and there the 
naked spire of a rock washed by the rains and 
whitened bythe sunbeams. The Situation of 
the house appeared to have been chosen not so 
much for its picturesque beauty» as for the fa- 
cility of defending it: the only approach was 
the road which we took, it being impossible to 
descend the mountains on either side — an im^ 
possibility which appeared to increase as we 
drew nearer to the house» 

Four or five of the young indians» or mosotones^ 
rode forward to the house> and when it first 
opened to our view a crowd of women and 
children had ranged themselves in front, gap- 
ing in wild astonishinent at my very unex- 
pected appearance. We rode up to the house, 
which stood on a small piain, about thirty 
yards above the level of the stieam^ and 



alighted amid the din of questioM äncL answeftf 
equally uniiitelligible to me. Tbe wild starier 
of curiosity, sweetened with a compai^ionate 
expression of countenancc^ precluded aU fear, 
and I could not avoid saying to myself, Great 
Author of Nature, I now för the first time be- 
hold thy animated works, unadorned with the 
luxuries, äpd free, may I hope, from the con-' 
comitant vices, of civilization ! 

The house was ä thatched building» about 
sixty feet long, and twenty broad, with mud 
walls seven feet high, two doors in the front, 
opposite to two others at the back, and without 
Windows. iThe back part on the inside was di- 
vided into births, the divisions being formed of 
canes thinly covered with day, projectihg about 
six feet from the wally with a bed place three 
feet wide, raised two from the floor j the whole 
appearing somewhat like a ränge of Stalls in a 
Stahle. Opposite to these births, ätid running 
from one end to the othiör, excepting the Spaces 
at the two doors, the floor Was elevated about ten 
inches, and was six feet wide : this elevatiiDti N^rad 
partly covered with small cärpets and iugs^ 
which with five or six low täbles composej 
the whole of the household furniture. The Iwa 
doors on the back side led to the kitch^n, a 
ränge of building as long as the heute, fout 
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(üitirety detached froib it : hei'e were severaf 
hearths> or fire^pfaees^ surrounded with smaQ 
earthen poHs, paasand some baakets made of split 
caiae ; and over öadi fire-^place waa süspended 
n fiat kiiid iDf basket holding meat and fish, and 
answering the purpose öf a safe: itiscalled 
by tbe indian» a chigua. The horaes were 
unsaddled, and the saddleB pkMced on the floor 
Et one end of the houser 

The family, or- what 1 conceived to be the 
family, was composed of upwards of forty indi* 
viduals. The father was between forty and 
fifty years old, and apparently ^joyed all ther 
Privileges of a patriarch. There were eight 
women, whom I considered tb be his wives^ 
though duting my stay he appeared to asiBociate 
with (HÜy one of th^m, if allowing her to wait 
npon him whilst eating and receiving kom 
tta^ ^thelrs their tespectire dishes (whiich shi^ 
pkifded suüißessivdy on the small low table) can 
be called aii^sociatien. The young men eat the 
food brougbt t^ them at : dM^rent tables, oi Ja 
dijBPerent jpärts of the house. The Women and 
ehildren adjourned to the kitcben, and flierd pdr^ 
took ^f What Wias teft by the mide part of «hd 
family. From tlie first day of my anivai td tbe 
last of lüy i9tay I alwayd ate out of the Isamb 
diflb witb the Ca«iq^e> or inmen^ toit his rank 
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I did not exactiy know. Our fingers suppUed the 
place of forks, and large muscle shells that of 
spoons : kniyes I never saw used at table. 

Our food chiefly consisted of fresh mutton^ 
jirked heet, fish, or poultry, cut into small pieces 
and stewed with potatoes or pompions, seasoned 
with onions, garlic and cayenne pepper, or cap- 
8icum. Our breakfast» at about sunrise» was com* 
posed of some flour or toasted wheat, coarsely 
ground, or crushed» and mixed with water, 
either hot or cold, as it suited the palate of the 
ßater. This flour is produced or manufactured 
by first roasting the wheat or barley in an 
earthen pan placed over a slow üre, until the 
grain takes a pale brown hue. When cold it is 
ground on a flat stone, about eight inches or a 
foot wide, and two feet or more in length, as 
they can best procure it. This is put on the 
ground» with the end next the female raised 
about four inches. She then takes another 
stone» which reaches neaxly across the first, 
and weighs from six to ten pounds ; this she 
presses with her hands» and bruises the grain, 
which is crushed to a State somewhat like 
coarsely ground cofiee. At the lower end of the 
stone is generally placed a clean lamb skin, with 
the wool downwards, which receives the flour» 
called by the Indiana machka. Our dixmev 
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(made up of the stews or messes which I liave 
mentioned) was generally served at noon in 
calabashes, or gourds cut in two» being three 
inches deep, and some of them from twelve to 
twenty inches in diameter. Our supper^ whiich 
we took at eight o'clock, was milk, with machica, 
or potatoes. 

I cannot refrain from describing a favourite 
preparation of milk, called by the natires milcaw. 
Potatoes and a species of pompion, zapaüo^ 
were roasted, the insides of both taken out, ancl 
kneaded togethet with a small quantity of salt, 
and sometimes with eggs. This paste was made 
into little cakes, each about the size of a 
doUar, and a large quantity was put into a 
pot of milk, and allowed to boil for a quarter 
of an hour. I joined the indians in considering 
it an excellent dish. Their poultry, fed on bar* 
ley and potatoes, was fat and good ; their fish, 
both from the sea and the river, capital ; and 
their beef and mutton in fatness and flavour were 
fer above mediocrity. 

The beverage at this time of the year, there 
being abundance of apples, was principally new 
eider, but it was sufficiently fermented to pro- 
duce intoxication, which I had several opportunir 
ties of observing among the men : to the credit of 
tbe women, however, I must say, that I nerer saw 
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one of them in a atate of ebriety . I was iiiforiKed 
that at jother ümw of the year ibßy fermented 
liquorsfromthe make^tbe proeeaisof wbißb Isball 
afterwards descfibe* Tbeir eider iß I9»de in the 
foUowipg rüde mann^r :-TTa quaotity of applea is 
pr ocured from the woods by the womeii ; they 
are put into a species of trough, from eigbt to teu 
feet long, beiog the truuk of a lar ge tr^e scooped 
ioto a shape somewhat similar to a eiaooe. A 
womaoi tben takes a stick, er ^m, nearly the 
lengthof the trough, andatanding at one ej{:trem- 
ity, beats the apples to pieces. They are after- 
wards coltected at oqe e^d, pressed with the 
hands, and the juice is received either in large 
caWiashes (dried gourds) or in prepared, goäts' 
hide9> It is noiv carried to the house» poured 
into an earthen jar, and left to ferment The 
jars are made by the indians of baked clay:'-* 
some will hold upwards af a hundred gaUons, 
whftcb ahews that these people faave some skill 
in pottery. 

The only in-door diver sionwhich I witnessed 
among the indians at Tocapel was what they 
eeftainly considered a dance. Aboiit sixteen 
men and women intermixed stood up in a.row, 
and fol)owiag each other» trotted about the 
room to mt^ «ound of a small drum» which was 
made by drawing . a piece of the fresb skin of^ 
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a kid or lamb over an earthen pot used for cook- 
iog. This diversion I saw but twice, and in both 
mstances after supper. Indeed the indians are 
Bot calculated for this kind of amusement. They 
associate with each other but little. The fe- 
males are considered inferior to the men, and 
consequently no harmony or conviviality ap- 
pears to result from their Company. The prin- 
cipal out-door diversion among the young men 
is the palican: this game is called by the Span- 
iards chueca, and is similar to one I have Seen in 
England called bandy. Molina says it is like 
the calcio of the Florentines and the orpasto of 
the Greeks. 

The Company divides into two sets. Each 
person has a stick about four feet long, curved 
at the lower end. A small hard ball, sometimes 
of wood, is thrown on the ground : the parties 
separate; some adrance towards the ball, and 
others stand aloof to prerent it when Struck 
from going beyond the lijnits assigned, which 
would occasion the loss of the game. • I was 
told that the most important matters have been 
adjusted in the different provinces of Araucania 
by crooked sticks and a ball : the decision of 
the dispute is that of the game-r-the winner of 
the game being the winner of the dispute« 

At Arauco I heard that the present bishop of 
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Conception^ Roa^ having passed the territory he* 
longing to the indians with their permission, 
(a formality never to be dispensed with) on his 
Tisitation to Valdivia, was apprehended in re-. 
turning for not having solicited and obtained a 
pass^ or safe-conduct from the Uthalmapu, or prin- 
cipal political chief of the country which he had 
to traverse, called by the indians, the Lauguen 
Mapu, or marine district. His lordship was not 
only made priscHier but despoiled of all his equi- 
page ; and it became a matter of dispute, which 
nothing but the pälican could decide, whether he 
should be put to death or allowed to proceed to 
Conception. The game was played in the pre* 
sence o£ the bishop : he had the satisfaction of 
fteeing his party win, and his life was saved» 
The propriety, however, of keeping the booty 
taken from him was not questioned by any oae. 

That pait of the country which I had an op- 
portunity of visiting with some of these kind 
indians was not extensive» but extremely beau- 
tiftkl. The soil was rieh, every kind of vegetati(Mi 
luxuriant, and some of the trees were very large : 
the principal ones were the espino, the iuma, 
the iTM^ef and the pehuen. 

I was infermed that the indians have botk 
gold and silver mines, and that they are ac- 
quainted with the art of extracting the metal 
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from the ores. One might presume that there 
was sorne foundation for this report from the 
Ornaments made of the precious metals seen in 
their possession : they are of Spanish manufac- 
ture, and perhaps either the spoils of war or the 



result of barter. 



A trade of no great importance might be es- 
tablished here. The wool, which is good^ and 
titnber, with ,some gold and silver, would be 
given in retum for knives, axes, hatchets, white 
and greenish coarse flannel, ponchos» bridle bits, 
spurs^ &c. 
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CHAPTER II. 

« 

9 

Leare Tacapel Viejo, and arriv« at TnlHil......De8criptHni; of mir Breakfi»t ob 

the road Stay at the honse of the Caciqne öf Tobul .Some Appear« 

atiods of CivUitotion Gaane of Panca, WrastUog, &c......AiiGfaorage, 

Trade, &c. Face of the Country Arrival at Araooo Taken to 

the Commandant, Idterviewdescribed Town of Arauco Indiana who 

Game to barterM....WeaTing of iine Pamckoi Excarskm to the Wster« 

mills on the Carampangne RWer......£ntertauuttenta, Matt^ &jc. .Visit 

NacimientO) Santa Juana, and retnm to Araaeo....*.Ordered to ConceptioB. 

> 

At about three o'clock, on a moonlight mom- 
ing, in the month of April, I left the honse of 
my kind Toqui, with five indians. We were all 
on horseback, and travelled tili after sunrise, 
when arriving at what appeared^ to me to be a 
common resting place, we alighted, and I wit- 
nessed a most romantic scene. 

The indians were habited in their rüde cos- 
tume, the poncho, the sugar-loaf hat, the hide 
sandals, and spurs with rowels at least three 
inches in diameter. Their horses were as im- 
couthly caparisoned : a deep saddle was covered 
with three or four sheep skins, over which was 
spread a bluish rüg of long shaggy wool, the crup- 
per with a broad piece of leather hanging across 
the horse's rump, and a broader strap attached to 
each side of the saddle passing round the horse 
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behind, about midway down the thighs, and 
fastened to the cross piece to prevent its slip- 
ping to the ground. These Straps were fancifuUy 
stamped, änd cut into various shapes and 
devices. The huge wooden box stirrups were 
large enough to hold the feet of the rider ; and 
the heavy-bitted bridle had beautifuUy platted 
reins, terminating in a lash or whip of the same 
workmanship, divided at the end into eight or 
ten minor plaits, forming a tuft resembling a 
tassel. 

The spot at which we arrived was enchanting. 
The branches of a large carob tree extended 
themselves above our heads, while the beauti- 
fuUy green sward was spread under our feet. A 
small stream of water worked its way among the 
pebbles on one side^ and in the distance on the 
,other the Pacific Ocean, eilvered with the rays 
of the newly risen sun, heightened in brilliancy 
by the intervening deep green of the woods, 
presented itself to our view. What an awiully 
grand collection of the works of nature! He 
who could behold them without feeling his 
bosom swell with such sensations of delight as 
tongue cannot utter nor pen describe, cannot 
be made by this faint description to partake of 
what I feit at that moment. 

After the indians had alighted, part of them 
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ran to the brook and brought aome. water, in 
buUocks' horns, which they alwaya carry with 
them for this purpose. They divided it among 
tbeir comrades» each receiving about a pint* 
Every one now took from bis girdie a small 
leather bag, the skin of an animal of the size 
of a cBt, and putting a handful of roasted 
flour into the hörn with the water» stirred it 
about with a small stick and eat it. I foUowed 
their example, and this mixture constituted our 
breakfast. Wethenpursuedourjoumey. About 
noon we arrived at Tubul, and went to a large 
house belonging» as I supposed» to the Toqui, or 
Oacique. Here are several other houses, forming 
a small hamlet, all of whose inhabitants are 
indians. 

We were regaled with the usual fore at dinner, 
with the addition of a lamb» which was killed after 
our arrival, cut into halves» and roasted over the 
embers. What may be considered as a certain 
portion of civilization made its appearance at 
Tubul : the roasted lamb was laid on a large iU- 
fashioned silver dish, some silver spoons and 
forks were placed on the Toqui's table: not a 
knife was to be seen» but the drinking homs had 
bottoms. Besides the eider some streng ill 
tasted brandy and thick sweet wine crowned 
the board. 
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My indian comrades or conductors occa^ 
moned much sport after dinner, by playiog what 
they call the petica, which Molina says serves 
them as an image of war. Fifteen mosctmes, 
young indians, took hold of each other by tlui 
hands and formed a cirde, in the centre of Mrliich 
a boy about ten years old was placed. An 
equal number of young men Mrere then en* 
gaged in attempting to take the boy out of 
the ring, in which the victory consists. The 
indians forming the ring at first extended 
their arms as wide as they could, and paced 
gently round.. The others rushed altogether 
on th« ring, and tried to break it, but their 
Opponent» closed and the invaders were forced 
to desist They then threw themselves into 
several groups of two or three in each, ad- 
Yanced and attacked at different points, but 
were again baffled in their efforts, and aJfter 
many ünsuccessful trials to break the ring*, 
9Sid take the boy, they were obliged through 
iatäguB to 2d>andon their enterprise. When the< 

• 

game, which lasted at least three hours, wa» 
fiaisiied, abundance of eider was brought, and^ 
Ibe effeots of drinking it w^re soon visible« 
Wpestting parties commenced, iix which great 
«trenjitii and agility were shown : the first throMr 
decided each contest, and the homs of eider 
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were freely circulated to cheer thc drooping 
Bpirits of the youths. The females and children 
stood in groups to witness these sports, and 
interest and enthusiasm were strongly marked 
in their countenances. 

After a supper of milcaw, roasted potatoes, 
milk, &c. we retired to our beds, which were 
formed of five or six clean white sheep skins, 
and some white flanneL We rose at an early 
hour the next morning; five more young indians 
were attached to my escort, and we proeeeded 
on our way to Araueo. 

There is a roadstead and good anchorage 
at Tubul, and in any emergency ships may 
procure an abundance of buUocks, sheep, and 
excellent vegetables, in exchange for knives, 
axes, buttons, beads, &c. The water at the 
mouth of the river is salt, but good fresh water 
may be easily obtained a little way up on the 
north side, where a rivulet joins the Tubul. 

Having travelled about six miles, we de- 
seended to the beach of a very ext^sive bay, 
and saw the island of Santa Maria in the hori- 
zon. At the foot of the promontory which 
we had crossed was a small stream and three 
neat cottages with pretty gardens before them. 
My guides took me to the first of these cot** 
tages, where we were received by a white 
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^oman^ tbe wife of a sergeant stationed here as 
at a kind of advanced ppst. The sergeant soon 
made bis appearanc0^ and although I had been 
so very kindly treated by tbe good indians, 
I feit a pleasure at finding myself pnce again 
among people of my own colour, similar to 
that experienced by a person wbo is relieved 
from an apprehension of danger, by being 
satisfied tbat it does not exist. Some dis- 
pute arose respecting tbe indians leaving me 
and retuming home; but it was adjusted by 
tbe sergeant sending two soldiers witb us, with 
Orders to present me to tbe commandant, at 
Araueo. After breakfasting on roasted jerked 
beef and bread, we proceeded towards Araueo^ 
and arrived tbere at noon, 

The country over which we travelled was 
every where covered with Vegetation, tbe Val- 
leys or bottoms of the ravines with grass and 
shrubs, and their hilly sides with wood. After 
descending to tbe beach, several small ravines 
opened to the right, containing a considerable 
number of neat thatched cottages. Quantities 
of wild vines climbed from tree to tree, . laden 
with grapes as yet gceen; and Clusters of 
apple, pear, and peach trees adomed the sides 
of the hüls, while the low land from their bases 
to the sea side was divided and fenced in with 
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branches of trees — cattle,principally milch co\<rs, 
feeding in the enclosures. 

On our arrival at Arauco I was itnmediately 
taken to the house of the commandant^ who or- 
dered me into his presence, and the soldiers and 
indians to return. I was not a little surprised at 
the extravagant appearance of this military hero, 
who undoubtedly considered himsel^ in his pre- 
sent Situation^ equal to Alexander or Napoleon, 
and but for his figurc 1 should have conceived 
him to be a second Falstaff. He stood about five 
feet six inches high, was, remarkably slender, 
and had a swarthy complexion, large Roman 
nose, small black eyes, projecting chin, and 
toöthless mouth. His hair was combed back 
from his forehead, abundantly powdered, and 
tied in a cue a la Frederick. He wore an old 
tämished gold laced uniform of faded blue, with 
deepened red lappels, collar and cuffs, his 
waistcoat and breeches being of the latter 
dolour; bluish stockings, brown shoes for lack 
of blacking, and large Square bras« buckles. A 
real Toledo was fastened to his side with a broad 
black leather belt and a brass buckle in front: 
an equilateral triangulär hat covered his head. 
Such was the visible part of this soldier. His red 
cloakwason a chair near him, while his wor- 
ship stoöd, ' holt upright, in his vast importance 
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personale/ Neyer did chivalrous knlght listen 
with more gravity pf countenance, measured de- 
meanour or composed posture, to the cravin^ 
of a woe-begotten squire, than did my old com- 
mandant to my ill-digested narrative. But what 
a contrast presented itself in his goodly lady, 
the comandanta, whom I could compare to 
Bothing better tban a large lanthorn! She 
stood about four feet six inches high, and as 
nea^ly as I could cpnceive measured the sapie 
round the waist, which was encompassed by an 
enormous hoop, at least four feet in diameter, 
havipg a petticoat of scarlet flannel, sewed into 
small folds, the bottom of which was trimmed 
about a foot deep with something yellow. She 
wore a green bodice, and the sleeves of her 
undermost garment just covered her Shoulders, 
and were edged with green ribbon and white 
iringe. Her hair was all combed back from her 
forehead, and tied behind with a broad.black 
ribbon. On the top of her head appeared a 
bunch of natural flowers. It might with pro- 
priety be said of this goodly dame> that it would 
be much easier to pass over tban to go roun4 
her. There were also present the curate of th^e 
pahsh, two Franciscan friars, and some of the 
inhabitants, one.of whom, Don Nicolas del Rio, 
compassionating the fate of a boy, (for I was 
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then only seventeen) asked thef commandant 
to allow me to be bis guest This request 
being graated^ the chief put on bis red cloak, 
\^alked witb us to the bouse of Don Nicolas, 
and, not forgetting one iota of etiquette, pre- 
sented me to the family, composed of the wife 
of Don Nicolas and three daughters ; their only 
son being witb an uncle, who was govemor 
of Angeles. During the time I remained at 
Arauco I was treated in every respect as one 
of the family by tbese kind and bospitable 
people. Visiting partieis to their gardens, or- 
chards, and vineyards, foUowed each other 
daily, and all possible care was taken to 
render me bappy — and not in vain, for I was 
bappy. 

Arauco is situated at the foot of a rocky 
bill, accessible only by a windingpath from 
the inside of the walls by which the town is 
surrounded. On the top of the hill were four 
brass guns of eighteen pounds caUbre, witb a 
breast- work of stone, a large house for the 
ßoldiers, forming their barracks or guard-house, 
and a small watch tower. The town is a 
Square of about six hundred yards, and is sur- 
rounded by a wall of eighteen feet high on three 
of the sides, the hill forming the fourth ; twö 
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smaU breast-works are raised at the comers. 
An arched gateway Stands in the centre of the 
north side, with a massy wooden door» which is 
closed every night at eight o'clock, and opened 
at six in the moming. From the gateway is 
a Street to the square, or marke t-place, where 
the church is erected. There is also a convent 
. of Franciscan friars, which was formerly a 
Jesuits' College. The garrison consisted of 
thirty privates with the respective subaltems 
and officers. The whole population amounts to 
about four hundred souls. 

The town is well supplied by a spring in the 
rock with most excellent water^ which fallß into 
a large stone basin, and thence runs through 
the Square, the principal street, and out at the 
gateway. Fruit, fish, poultry, and eider called 
chicha, are brought in daily by the indian wo- 
men, and sold or bartered principally for salt, 
which is the article most in demand, there being 
none but what is imported. The greater part 
used for culinary purposes is from Peru, but 
a coarser kind is obtained from the coast of 
Chile, near to Valparaiso. The general sa- 
lutation of the indians is marry, marry; and I 
was told, that when a Cacique or any oüier 
Chief sends to a Spaniard bis marry, marry, it is 
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a sure siga that he is at peace with the Spa- 
niards, though other tribes may be at war \irith 
them. 

I bad several opportunities at Arauco of see« 
ing the indians employed in weaving the fine 
pmchos, some of which» I learnt^ were worth 
from a hundred to a hundred and fifty dollars. 
The wQol is first washed and picked or combed, 
for they have no idea of carding. It is then 
spun with the spindle, as alre^dy described, and 
afterwards dyed the necessary colours, such as 
blue, green, yellow, red, &c., and if one be 
wanted which they have not the materials to 
prpduc^, . they piirchase a piece of Manchester 
flani^el of thß colour required, pick it to pieces, 
reduce it to wqoI, and spin it over again, the 
yam being required to be mach finer than that 
of the :flanQeI, and always twisted of two or 
more threiads. The pmcko is woven in stripes 
of one, two, or three inches broad, which are 
fiubsequently sewed together. Sometimes, and 
£br the ü^e^t poncho^, no loom whatever is used. 
The coloured threads or yarns are rolled on a 
round piece of wood ; the weaver ties the other 
ends of themto her girdle, and lifts and depresses 
the threads with her fingers, passing the woof 
ro^ed OAH QaQe instead of ashuttle, and beating 
it with the tnacana. This may undoubtedly be 
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cönsidered the lowest pitch of weaving, but the 
patterns on the stripes are very^ pretty and 
ingenious^ and the repetitions of the devices 
,are extremely exaet. 

After a few days* rest, it was proposed by 
Don Nicolas tbat I should accompaüy his 
daughters on an excursion to some of the neigh- 
bouring towns and villages : a proposal highly 
gratifying to myself, and apparently not less so 
to my new acquaintance. A perinission oir pass- 
port was procured for me from the commandant^ 
and I was ördered to present it ät every military 
post we might arrive at. Whether there were 
any necessity for this document I do not know ; 
but I think it was provided to give me an idea 
of the authority of the military chief ; for I was 
never asked for it, atid when I presented it at 
any post it was nerer read ; but a curl of the 
Upper lip showed the eontempt with which it 
was viewed by the subaltems of this great man! 

Our cavalcade, on 93 delightful a moming 
as ever broke on jo^us travellers, made a 
very gay appearance. The three daughters of 
Don Nicolas were mounted on good horses, 
with Square side-saddles, the Upper part of 
which had rather the shape of small chairs, 
having backs and arms covered iiviUi'velvet,' 
fastened with a profusion of bf äBS-headed nails. 
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A board äl)öut ten inches long and four broad, 
covered and nailed to match, was suspended oit 
the far side of each horse ; so that tbe rider sat 
with her left band to the horse's head^ contraiy 
to the custom in England. The bridles^ crup- 
pers and appendages were of exquisite platted 
vrork, ornamented with a number of silver rings, 
buckles and small plates. I rode a horse belong- 
ing to my good host, with saddle and trappings 
decorated in the same mannen The saddle was 
raised about four inches before and behind, and 
some sheep skins were put on the seat, covered 
with a red rüg of very long wooL Four sumpter 
mules were laden with bedding and provender, 
two mosotones, young indians, were appointed to 
attend to them, and two females to wait on their 
young mistresses. We mounted, and at the 
gate were joined by the commandant's two 
daughters, who had two soldiers for their guard. 
Never did I feel more delighted than when, hav- 
ing passed the gateway and advanced a few 
yards, I tumed round to view this novel scene, 
to which, in my mind, a Canterbury pilgrimage 
was far inferior. Five young ladies in their rigid 
oostume; their small but beautifully wrought 
ponchos; their black hats and feathers; their 
hoops, spreading out their fancifuUy coloured 
coats^ ornamented with ribbons, fringes, and 
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qMOigles ; the gay trappings of their horses ; the 
twQsoldiers in uniform ; the indians ; the servant 
giris, and the sumpter mules, which closed the 
procesfiion ; the merry countenances of all ; the 
parents, relations and friends, waving their hats 
and handkerchiefs from the walls of the town ; 
the sound of the chürch and convent bells» 
sommoning the inhabitants to niass ; the distant 
Tiew of the sea on one side, and that of the 
enchanting piain and mountain scenery on the^ 
other — ^reminded me of fairy regions, and at 
times caused me almost to doubt the reality 
of what I beheld. It was predetermined that 
we should breakfast at a farm-house about two 
leagues from Arauco. Thither we rode, leaving 
the indians to follow with their chaige. 

Our arrival was anticipated, and a splendid 
breakfast had been prepared : roasted lamb, 
fowls, fried eggs and fish smoaked on the table ; 
whilst chocolate and toasted bread, exceilent 
butter and cheese finished the repast We 
hcmoured our host by eating heartily/ and 
waited the arrival of the indians : they were or- 
dered to follow us to the mills. We shortly 
restched the bank of the river Carampangue, 
and after riding about twelve miles came to the 
mills called de (^rompatigw. The river is in 
«ome places from eighty to a hundred yards 
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Wide, aad ifa others not above tweüty; tmiAng 
slowly toiT^ards the seä, into which it empties 
itself about fbur mileB fVom Ai^UM. ttd 
origin is Said to be in the OofdilleiaB» Whefe 
the mills are situatäd the river is tWtaty-'tWö 
yards wide, with a coüsiderabte fall^ and Watet 
is dräwn from it for their servile by chAniielS. 
These mills are three in number^ With v^etiitü 
water-wheeis and one pair öf stonfes tb each 
miU. I was informed thM the stoüös ai'e 
brought from a eonsidörable distabce, ähd Öiät 
they cost aboüt one hündted Und ifty dolläris th« 
pair. They ak^ Mack, with snkäll white Midhs, 
resetnbling in size and shape th6 Witagä öf fiies, 
and heüce are calied «^ demasca. Vfh^Hx by 
any accident they are brokeh, the dtily retüfedy 
is to procnre new olies> the people beiüg ig^ho- 
rant öf any cement with which to unite the 
pieees; ahd probäbly th^ expense of ii^ott WOVk 
would amouht tc more than that of Aew stöfies ; 
nay, I question wfaether they faave a Mabksmith in 
tliis part of the country who couid förge hoops 
to brace them. The only precäutioh taken to 
prevent such accidents is the passing a ttuMbef 
of thongs of raw hide, while fresh, tound the 
stdnes, and when dry they are not perhaps fety 
inferior tö iron hoops. The wood-wörk is as 
rudci the milier being the carpenter, Macksnkith» 
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tnasoii, &o. The flour is not bolted, but sifted 
by band* This however is no part of the bu$i- 
nem or trade of the miUer, who is only required 
to griad the com ; for the meal is carried home 
to its owner, and sieparated from the brau with 
lafgehair sieves made by the indians. 

We dined at one of the houses, partly on 
the fare presented to ua, and partly on our 
own, broiight by the sumpter mules. The 
aftemoon was spent in rambling about the 
n^ghbouring countf y and picking myrtle ber- 
ries, which are delicious, and calied by the 
people mütiUas. They are about the size of a 
large pea, of a deep red colour and of a pe- 
cUliarly sweet and aromatic flavour. They are 
swnetimes prepared by erushing them in water 
and allowing them to ferment for a few days, 
which produces a pleasant beverage calied 
chichß äe mutilla. We found abundance of 
wild grapes, (whidh though neither large nor 
sweet were very palätable) some few plums» 
^nd plenty of apjdes^ pears and peaches. On 
our return to the müler'^s house we were pre-^ 
sented wich mate, which is a Substitute for tea» 
and is usfed more or lels in every part of South 
America, but since the present revolution it 
has become less prevalent, partly because ' the 
custom of drinking tea a la Inglesa is more 
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fasbionable, and partly because a regulär sup- 
ply of. the herb cannot be procured from 
Paraguay, where it grows, and from whence it 
derives its name. The mate is prepared by 
putting into a silver er goki cup about a tea* 
spoonful of the herb of Paraguay, to which 
are added a bit of sugar, sometimes laid on 
the fire until the putside be a little bumt, a 
few drops of lemon juice, a piece of lemon 
peel and of cinnamon, or a clove. Boiling 
water is poured in tili the cup is füll, and a 
silver tube, about the thickness of the stalk of ^ 
tobaeco pipe, six inches long and perforated at 
the lower end with small holes, is intrpduced. 
Througb this the mate is sucked, with the 
risk of sealding the mouth. A cup suppoited 
on a salver>. most curiously chased, or fili- 
greed, is Qommonly used.: however a cala- 
bash, with a fiUet of silver round the top, was 
used on this öccasion. One tube serves the 
whole party, and the :female who presides* 
will not unfrequently give,a hje^rty suck when 
the cup is returned to her, and take another 
after replenishing . it, before ^ it is handed to 
the Company. A great deal of etiquette is 
observed with the mate* It is first offered 
to the person who is the greatest stranger, or 
most welcome visitor, a priest, if there happen 
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to he one present» which is generally the case. 
Nothing but the severe indisposition of Friar 
Yicente at Arauco freed us from his presence : 
an event which was not regretted by the party 
vntil dancing was proposed in the evening, 
when his ghostly fathership was missed» as no 
one could play on the guitar so well as he : how* 
ever one of the soldiers ofiered his Services; the 
Instrument was produced and tuned, the dance 
named, and the sparkling eyes of the whole Com- 
pany, which had greatly increased since our 
arnval, bespoke a wish to '^trip it on the.light 
fantastic toe;" but to my astonishment, a young 
man and woman stepped into the middle of the 
room, and began to jig to the sounds of the guir 
tar, sounds not to be equalled except by thefiling 
of a saw, or the boisterous singing of the per-i 
former. Tfais I was told was a bakro. They 
danced about five minutes, and were relieved by 
two others. In this manner the diversipn was 
kept up until after midnight, with the assistance 
of eider, chicha de mamana, chicha de mutäla, 
bad wine, and »>me bnmdy made from the wüd 
grape of the country. A bot supper closed tbe 
scene, and we retired to the beds prepared for. 
US at the different houses. 

The foHowing morning after breakfast we> 
mounted our horses, and having crossed the 
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river at a focd, pursued our route to Naoimientö^ 
which is a amUl village surrounded by a wall 
yvith four brass guns. The greater part of the 
inhabitantp are indians, and apparenüy very 
poor. We spent the i^ight at the house of the 
curate^ but not so i^eeably as we passed the 
preceding one at the miUs« 

On the next day we went on to Santa Juana, 
another frontier town, standipg on an Island 
formed by the river dividing itself into two 
branches for the space of about half a mile an4 
agi^ uniting. This river is the Piorbio, and 
may with propriety be called the northem 
boundary of Chile« The towns on the soutk 
sidß of the Bio-^bio are nndfer great risk of being 
saoked by the indians, and are merely kept as 
advanoed popt^ by the Spimiards. We rested 
one day at Santa Juuia^ and retumed by a diffe-r 
rent road to Naeimiento, from thence to the Gar« 
ampangue mills, and the day after to Arauco, 
having spent seven days in this most agrseabl» 
excursion. 

I was exceedingly aurpriEed at being in* 
fotmed that w^ had been declared between 
England and Spain ; and in a few days afterr 
wards I received orders to proceed to Con- 
ceptiton. I remamed at the house of my friend 
Don Nicolas del Rio^ until my departure, 
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enjoying every day more and more the kind 
hospitality of this worthy South American 
and his excellent family, whom I left with the 
most sincere regtet, impreBted With the idea 
that I should never see any of them a^in. I 
was, howeyef> deceived^ for after a k^e of 
seveüteen yearil we met under circumManc^s 
which enabled me to repay a part of their 
kindness. 
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The plough used by the creolesand Spaniards 
aud adopted by the indiana is a piece of crooked 
wood, generally part of the trank and one of the 
principal branches of a tree» The portion which 
is mtended to movethe soll, for it cannot pro- 
perly be called ploughing» is about five feet long 
and six inches broad. One end is pointed and 
sometimes charred; at the other a handle rises 
about three feet high, forming with the bottom 
piece an obtuse angle, greater or less aecording 
to the will of the maker, or the chance of find'* 
ing a piece of wood suitable for the purpose. 
One end of the beam is inserted at the angle and 
is supported about the middle of the lower part 
of the plough by a piece of wood passing through 
it into a mortise made in the lower part, where 
it is secured, as well as in the beam, by small 
^edges. The removal of those in the beam 
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serres to rai» or depress it for the purp 

maddog the furrow deeper or shaliower. 

beom is frcm ten to twelire feet long, t\ 

end fastened as already mexdioaed, an 

otber lasfaed to the yoke, which is tiee 

tkmgn jast l^hnid tfae horns of the bi 

hsskeibA of barrows tbey ose a bunch of t 

genendly of the espino. One virouki in 

tiiat tbf9 rüde iarplenoent faad been foi 

tfae faaads^ of the iadians at the time the 

trywas disoorered; bnt a4Xordii»g to 1 

^sd's descriptioii of the plough used in 

parts of Spain, It was one of the improre 

eaerried to Anaerica by the earitest settlers 

deed, rüde as it is, it is seea in every ] 

South Ameriea which l visited, havmg in 

piaces tfae addition of a piece of flat tron, 

a foot long and pornted at ooe end, atta^l 

tfaongs to tbat of the lower part of the p 

and eaitted reja: prabably frooi tbe verb 

to split or divide. 

Whem a fanner tsdecls a pieee of gro^ 
eultivmtkin he cqts donrä the ti^ees, with 
he makes a £mce by krying them arom 
field. He then plougbs or breaks th^ g^ 
sows bis Tr4»eat or barky , and barrows it i 
a imneh of thoms : %ere the cares of hual 
eeaike nmtil b^irvest. The com is now cu 

6 
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into sheaves, and earried to the thrashing floor, 
where it is trodden out by a drove of mares, 
which are driven round at a füll gallbp, tiU the 
straw becomes hard^ when it is tumed over, 
and the trampling repeated two or three times, 
so as to break the straw into pieces of two 
inches long. At this stage it is supposed that 
the grain is freed from the ears. The whole is 
shaken with large forks, made of wood or 
forked branches of trees ; the chafF and grain 
fall to the ground, and are formed into a heap, 
which is thrown up into the air with shovels. 
The. wind blows away the chafi^ and the grain 
remains on the floor. It is now put into sacks 
made of buUocks' hides^ placed on the backs 
of mules, and earried to the owner's house; 
but not before the tythe or diesmo has beea 
paid, and one bushel, primicia, to the parson. 
The straw is occasionally preserved for the 
horses in the rainyseason; at other times it is 
bumt or left to rot. 

For a thrashing floor a piece of ground is 
selected, and having been swept and cleared, is 
enclosed with a few poles and canes. It is sei- 
dorn used twice, and the size is proportioned to 
the quantity of corn to be trodden out. 

Maize, sometimes called indian com, is guI- 
tivated in great quantities in this as well as 
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in every other part of South America. Four 
varieties are to be found here» all of which are 
very productive and much appreciated. It is 
sown in lines or rows^ two, three, or four plants 
Standing together^ at the distance of half a yard 
from the other Clusters. Each stem produces 
from two to four cobs, and some of them are 
twelve inches long. The indiäns prepare the 
xnaize for winter^ whilst in the green state, by 
boiling the cobs, from the cores of which are ta- 
ken the grain, which is dried in the sun and kept 
for use. It is called chuchocüy and when mixed 
with some of their hashes or stews is very 
palatable. Another preparation is made by cut^ 
ting the com from the core of the green cobs, 
and bruising it between two stones until it 
assumes the consistency of paste^ to which 
sugar, butter and j»pices> or only salt is added; 
It is then.divided into small portions, which are 
enclosed separately within the innere leafof the 
cob or ear and boiled. These cakes are called 
umitas. The dry boiled maize^ mote, and the 
toasted^ cancha, are used by the indians instead 
of bread. . One kind of maize> airugua, is much 
softer when roasted/ and furnishes a floui^ 
lighter> whiter, and in greater quantity thaii 
any other kind. This meal mixed with 
wate£ and a.littlft giugar . i^ .e;steemed by all 
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claMes of p^ople« If the water be hot tJm 
beverage is called cherck^m, if cold t$^. 

M. Bomare oonsiders tbe maize as indige«' 
nous to Asia alone, a&d C. Durante to Turi^ey ; 
but SoUbi ZandovaU Henrera and otliers prova 
that it vrsB found at the discovery of the New 
World in the West Indies» Mexico» Peru and 
Chile. Indeed I have op^ied many of the 
gmves, huacas^ of the indians, and observttd 
maize in them, which was beyond all doubt 
buried before the conquest or discovery of this 
country^ 

There are two kinds of quinua, a species of 
chenopodium. The seed of the one is reddish, 
bitter, and used only as a medicine. Tbe 
other is white, and is frequently brought to table* 
When boiled it iincurls and has the appearance 
of fine vermicelli« It is sometknes boiled in 
soup, and is also made into a kind of pud-» 
ding, seasöned with oiiions, garlic^ pepper, &c« 

Of tbe bean, phaseolus^ tbey bave several 
kinds, which are grown in abundance, constitu«« 
ting both in a green and dried «täte a great part 
of the Support of the lower classes of cieoles 
and indian». The beau is indigenous, and was 
cultivated before tbe arrival of the Spaniards. 

Seven or eight varieties of potatoe of an ex«^ 
ceilent quality are raised» and in some shape 
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or other introduced to every table and almost 
at every meaL Indeed Chile is conskiered by 
many natumli^U to be the native soal of this 
▼ege table. The emall potatoes are often pre«^ 
served by boiling them and dryiag them in the 
tsun, or amoug the CordiUiras covering them 
with ice, until they assutne a horny appearance. 
When u«ed they are broken into scnall pieces» 
eoaked in water, aad added to maay of theit 
stewB. A species called pognj/ is very bitter^ 
and is eoneidered, with probability^ to be poi^- 
901I0US. For use it is soaked in water tili the 
bittemesa ia remoTed^ then dried, and some^ 
times reduced to powder, called chuna. For 
ibod it is prepared like arrow root^ wkLch tit 
fesembles. 

They have the white aod the yeliow flow- 
ered gourd. Of the former, generally called 
calabashes, there are 8d>out twenty Tarietiee, bat 
only two of them are sweet and eatable. How«- 
ever, the bitter kinds are remarkably serviee« 
abie, for when dried aiKl cleaned their sbells are 
Substitutes Ibr dishes, bowls, pla<ters, bottles, 
tiibs, or trays. The largest sierve the purposes 
of barreis fcr water, «ider, and other Hquids, as 
w^Uas baskets for fruit, batter andeggs« They 
are sometimes Very curiously eut and atained» 
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and for certain uses bound or tipped with silven 
The yellow flowered, known to us by the name 
of pumpkin or pompion^ and here called zapallo^ 
are excellent food, whether cooked with meat 
as a vegetable^ or made into custard with sugar 
and other ingredients. That the gourd is a na« 
tive of South America seems to be supported by 
several striking circumstances. The seeds and 
Shells are found in the graves, or kuacas; the plant 
was universally met with among the difFerent 
tribes of indians at the time of their discoy ery ; 
Almagro states that on his passage down the 
Maranon some of the indians had calabashes 
to drink with ; and lastly, those who bring their 
produce from the woods of Maynas to Cusco, 
Qqito and other places, always use gourd shella. 

The pimento, guinea, or cayenne pepper, 
capsicum, is much cultivated and valued by the 
natives^ who season their food with it. AI- 
though at first very pungent and disagreeable» 
strangers gradually habituate themselves to^ and 
become fond of it. There are several varieties. 

I have been thus particularin mentioning 
these indigenous plants, because from the slen- 
der or exaggerated accounts given to the pub^ 
lic no perfect idea can be formed of the nativ^ 
productions of this country. 
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European vegetables prosper extremely well 
in Araucania, and abundance of them are to 
be Seen in every garden. 

In. some parts of the Araucanian territory 
ihere is a great stock of homed cattle, which 
is well grown, and often tolerably fat. The 
beef is savoury» owing perhaps to the preva- 
lence of aromatie herbs^ more particularly a 
species of venus* comb, called by the indians 
loigtU lahuen, by the Spaniards alßkriUa ; and 
trefoil» gualputa. There is no scarcity of sheep ; ' 
but pigs are not much bred^ as the indians are 
averse from eating their flesh : a prejudice which 
has supplied some fanatical priests with a reason 
for considering the natives of Jewish extraction ! 
Turkeys, bam door fowls and ducks thrive 
QXtremely well. I never saw any geese here» 
and though they may be found in other parts, the 
indians have a dislike to them for food. 

The tract of country which may be properly 
called Araucania. extends from the river Bio-bio 
ip 36^ 44' south latitude, to Valdivia in 39' 38', 
the province of Gonception bounding it on the 
north, and the Idanos or plains of Valdivia on 
t)ie south. The Gordillera forms the eastem limit, 
and the Pacific the westem. It is divided into 
four govemmentp, or tetrachates, called tühal 
— l. lauguen mapu, the maritime country ; 
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2) Mbun mapUy tfae plam eoimtrjr; d, napire 
mapUf the foot of tbe CordiUeras ; .4, ffiremäpu^ 
the Andes. Each tetrai^faate is ftgain divtded 
iato nixie aänorgue»^ or provincesy and tkese are 
sobdivided ixAö nine regucfy or districts. Tbi& 
divifiion esdsted prior U> tbe arrival of tfae Spaoh 
iaids, bat tiie date of Hs estabtisfament is war 
known%^ It erinces, howerer,. more wisdom than 
civüized countries are wilUng to säiow to wfaat 
tbej term barbarons tiibes^ who no doubt retum 
this coHiptin^iit, by adjadging those natioiis la 
be baurbärousi wfao obsarve aay rufe» or iatrs 
different from tJieir öwn. 

Such ts the common cbantcfteiistic of civifisfia^ 
tion and uncivilizatioB ! Biit catn tfaat comitry 
be otUed barbairous which^ altbough its code of 
laws is not written on velhnn^ or bound in eidf, 
ha^s an establisbed üxodß of g^Dreronieiit for tfae 
administraition of Justice and the pioteclaoa of 
prd|)«rty ? Tbe Araucaniate JiAYe ever b6en a 
warlike rat;e» and yet their gov^^iaiient is ^arieh 
tocratical* They aare prompt to resent an insulf, 
but tbcy possess virtues of a pritate and pubüc 
nature, which deay to dfviHzatm ks^ ecsclu- 
sive |)neteBSiOBS to partriotüsin, ifriendslnp Or 
hospitalily; 

Thfe (foor mtfudnapas are go^MTfied by fbar 
Toym, <ix \e)sntdmr wbo aie kkdep^ndefit fif 
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each other in the civil administration of their 
respective territories, but confederated for the 
generai good of the whole country. The Apo- 
ulmenes are subordinate governors of provinces, 
under the respective Toquis ; aiid the Ulmenes, 
the prefects of the counties^ ordistricts, are 
dependent on the Apo-ulmenes. All these dig- 
nities are hereditary in the male. line, attending. 
to primogeniture, but whenthere is no lineal male, 
descendant of the . person reigning, the vassals . 
enjoy the.privilege of electing a new govemor 
from among theihselves, and on reporting their 
choice to the Toquis, they immediately order it 
to be acknowledged. 

The badge of a Toqui is a battle-axe ; that 
of an Apo-ulmen a stafF, or baten, with a ballof 
silver on the top, and a ring of the same metal* 
round the middle : the Ulmen has . the baten 
without the ring. 

To-the hypothetical historian this aristocracy 
in the most southem limits of the new, so similar, 
to the military aristocracy of the dükes, the 
counts, and the marquises in the northem parts 
of the old World, would prove that the latter. 
was peopled by migrations from the .former, at: 
a tiine beyond the reach pf record, or even of 
oral tradition. 

The Araucanian code of laws is traditionary, 

H 
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(composed of primordial usages» or tacit conven* 
tions, formed in such general Councils as are jet 
assembled by the Toquis in cases of emergency) 
and is called aucacoyog. Molina> UUoa, and other 
writers are silent upon the curious fact of thepos- 
aession by this people of the qüipus, or Peruvian 
mode of knotting coloured threads as a Substitute 
for writing or hieroglyphics. That they do pos- 
sess this art at the present day.the foUowing nar- 
rative will testify • In 1 7 92 a re volu tion took place 
near Valdivia, and on the trial of several of the 
accomplices, Marican,^ one of them, declared, 
'^ that the signal sent by Lepitrarn was a piece 
of wood, about a quarter . of a yard long, and 
considerably thick ; that it had been split, and 
was found to contain the finger of a Spaniard ; 
that it was wrapped round with thread, having 
a fringe at one end made of red, blue, black, and 
white worsted ; that on the black were tied by 
Lepitrarn, four knots, to intimate that it was 
the fourth day after the füll moon when the 
bearer left PaquipuUi ; that on the white were 
ten knots, indieating that ten days after that date 
the revolution would take place ; that on the 
red was to be tied by the person who received 
it a knot, if he assisted in the revolt, but 

* Original maouscript, in the possession ofthe authör, ibundamoDg the 
tfchives at Yüaldiviat 
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if he refused^ he was to tie a knot on the blue 
and red joined together : so that according to 
the route determined on by Lepitram he wauld 
be able to discover on the return of his ckasqui, 
or herald, how many of his friends would join 
him ; and if any dissented, he would know who 
it was, by the place where the knot uniting 
the two threads was tied.'' 

Thus it is very probable, tbat the Toquis of 
Araucania preserve their records by means of 
the quipus, instead of relying on oral tradition. 
The principal crimes of this people are murder, 
adultery, robbery and witchcraft. If a murderer 
Compound the matter with the nearest relations 
of the deceased, he escapes punishment. Such 
is also the case in robbery and adultery; the 
composition in robbery being restitution of 
property stolen; in adultery, maintenahce of 
the woman. Witchcraft is always punished 
with death. In murder, however, retaliation is 
generally called in to decide ; and in most in- 
stances the injured relatives collect their friends, 
enter and despoil the territory or premises of the 
aggressor. These malocas, as they are stiled, 
are sources of great confusion. 

When a general Council has resolved to 
make war, one of the Toquis is usually ap- 
pointed by his brethren to take the command 
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in Chief ; but should the four agree to iiominate 
any other individual in the state^ he becomes 
duly elected, and assumes the Toquis' badge, 
a war axe^ — the four Toquis laying down their 
ihsignia and authority during the war. The 
persori thüs elected is sole dictator. . He 
appöints his subalterns, and is implicitly obeyed 
by all rariks. War being deterinined on, and 
the Toqui chosen, he immediately sends his 
messengers, werquenis, with the sigrial; and 
as all Araucanians are born soldiers of the State, 
the army is soon coUected at the rendezvous 
assigned. 

The arms of the infantry are muskets, which 
from the Späniards they have learned to use 
with great dexterity, thoügh bbws and arröws, 
slings, clubs and pikes are their proper weapons. 
They have also their cavalry, in imitation of 
their conquerors; änd; possessed of a good 
and ämple breed öf horses; are very excellent 
riders. The arms of this branch of their force are 
swords and lances, their System being to come 
to close quarters with the enemy as soon as 
possible. Their Standards have b: fine pointed 
Star in the centre, generally white, in a field of 
bluish green, which is thieir favourite cölour. 
Military uniforms are not used, but a species of 
leather dress is worn under their ordinary cldth^ 
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ingy to defend the body from arrow, pike and 
sw'ord wounds. T'his is doubtless of modern 
invention^ for before the arrival öf the Spaniards 
they had no animal of sufficient size to afford 
hides large br thick enough for such a purpose. 

The whole of the provisions of an Araucanian 
army consist of the machica, or meal of parched 
grain. Each individual provides himself with 
a small bag füll, which diluted with water fur- 
nishes him with sustenance until he can quarter 
on^the enemy, an object of the last importance 
to the leaders. In the camp or resting-place 
bvery soldier lights a fire : a practice which 
during the first wars with the Spaniards (so 
beautifuUy recorded by Ercilla in his Araucania) 
often deceived the enemy as to their numbers. 
What Robertson says in praise of the Chileans 
must be whoUy ascribed to the Araucanians, in 
otder to ayoid the confusion which would be 
created were we to consider the present inha-^ 
bitants of Chile as the persons spoken of by 
that author. 

After a general action or a skirmish the 
boöty taken is equälly divided among the indi- 
viduals who were at the capture. They judi- 
ciously consider ^ that rank and honours repay 
the leaders, and that a larger share of the booty 
would probabiy induce them to be more atteur 
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tive td spoil than to oonquest to persoioal goöd 
thaa to national welfare: a poUcy worthy of 
the Imitation of all nations. 

Ahh6 Molina, in bis History of Chile, speaks 
of sacrificefl a£ter an action ; but although I üi- 
quired, M^hen at Arauco in the year 1803, and 
more particularly in the province of Valdivia in 
1820, 1 never eould obtain any account frojn the 
natives wfaich gave the least countenance to this 
assertion* It is possible, bowever, that during 
the first wars with the Spaniards the barbarous 
proceedings of the latter to the captnred indians 
gave rise to a retaliation which was confounded 
with eacrifica. Among the religious ceremonies 
of Araucania human sacri&ces are decidedly not 
ineludßd* 

The independent spirit of the Araacanians 
prevents their ever sueing for peace. The first 
overturea have always been made by the Span^ 
iards, who are the only naticm with which they 
have contended ; for although the Inca Yupan^ 
qui invaded Chile about the year 143Q, the 
northern limit of his acquired territory wast, ac- 
carding tp Garcilaso, the river Maule. When 
the proposalsi are accepted by the indians, dr 
rather by the commanding Toqui, he laya dowB 
bis insignia, which the four Toquis of the 
uthalmapufi r^ume, and accompanied by the 
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Apo-^Qlmenes ai^ principal officers of the army» 
they adjourn to some appointed piain, generally 
between the rivers Bio-bio and Duqueco. The 
two contending chiefs, with their respective In- 
terpreters, meet, and the Araucanian claiming 
the precedence, speaks first, and is answered 
by the Spaniard. If the terms offered to the in-^ 
dians meet their approbation, the baton of the 
Spanish chief, and the war axe of the Toqui are 
tied together, crowned with a bunch of canelo, 
and placed on the spot where the Conference 
was held. The articles of the treaty are writ- 
ten, but agreed to rather than signed, and they 
generally State the quantity and quaUty of the 
presents which the indiaus arp to reoeive. The 
negociation ends in eating, drinking, riot and 
confosion. Rayn^l, treating of the Araucanians, 
says — ''As these Araucanians are not embar- 
rassed by making war, they are not apprehen- 
sive of its duration, and hold it as a principle 
never to sue for peace, the first overtures for 
which are always made by the Spaniards/' 

Their religion is very simple. They have a 
Supreme Being, w^om they call PiUian, and who 
is at the head of a universal government, which 
is the prototypß of their own. Pillian is the 
great invisible Toqui, and has his Apo-ulmenes 
and his Ulmenes» to whom he assigns dijQTerent 
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situations in the govemment, and entrusts the 
administration of certain affairs in this world. 
Meukn, the genius of good and the friend of 
mankind, and Wencuba that of evil^ and the 
enemy of man^ are the two principal subordi- 
nate deities. Epunämun is their genius of war ; 
but it appears that he is seldom invoked as a 
protector, being only the object by which they 
swear to fight^ destroy, &c. These three may 
be considered their Apo-ulmenes ; and their Ul- 
mene^ are a race of genii^ who assist the good 
Meulen in favour of mortals, and defend their 
interests against the enormous power of the 
wicked Wencuba. The Araucanians have no/ 
places of worship, no idols, no. religious rites.; 
They believe that as their God and bis genii 
need not the worship of men, they do not re- 
quire it ; that they are not desirous of imposing 
a tribute or exacting a Service, except for the 
good or interest of their servants ; and that they 
thus resemble the Toquis and Ulmenes, who 
can call upon them to fight for their country 
and their liberties, but for no personal offices. 
They, nevertheless, invoke the aid of the good 
Meulen, and attribute all their evils to the in- 
fluence of the wicked Wencuba. 

Thie Spanish government has taken great 
pain» to establish the Christian religion among 
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the diffecent.tribes öf iadians in South America, 
and for the education. of misäioiiaries for the 
couversion of the Araucailians a convent of 
Franciscan friars, called^de props^nda üd^, is 
estabjlished at Chülan. These individuals, how- 
ever, are chiefly natives.of Spain, and being 
ordained presbyters can easily obtaih a mission; 
and as pecuniary emolumecits are attached to 
the employment, the order has. always en- 
deavaured to preclude .Ameril^ans. There are 
also ^minor coüvents at Ara-uco, Los Angeles 
and Valdivia. As the missioaari<es otily require 
the young indians to learn a few prayers, 
attend mass on particular days, and confess 
themselves once a year, they.msdce some prose- 
lytes; butinthe year 1820, when the Spanish 
govemment was; overthrown at Yaldivia, the 
indians immediately accused their missionaries 
of being enemies to the newly-established 
System, and requested their removal. Another 
proof of dislike to the priests, if notto the 
religion, is, that they are generally mässacred 
when ahy revölution takes place among the 
indians. Such was the case in 1792 at Rio- 
bueno.^ According to the confessions of those 
who were taken and ' tried upon that occasion, 

.* Original MS. fromtbe archives at Vaklivia* 

I 
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their pkii Was to bura all the tnigsions/ and 
murder the missionaries. 

Witchcraft and divination are firmly believed 
by the Araucaniaüd. Any accident that occurs 
to an individual or family is attributed to the 
agency of the former, and for a due discovery 
they coniult the latter. Particular attention 
is paid to omens, such as the flight of birds, 
and dreatds. Thede are eithet favonfable ot 
otherwise according to the bird seen, or the 
direction of its flight, &c. An Araucanian who 
fears not his foe on the field of battle^ nor the * 
more dreadful band of the executioner, will 
f rembte at the sight of an owL They have also 
their ghosts and. hobgoUins : but is there any 
nation on earth so far removed from credulity ak 
not to keep the Araucanians in countenance in 
these matters ? 

The belief of a future State and the immoT'^ 
tality of the soul is universal among the ifidians 
of South America. The Arauc^ians agree with 
the rest in expectiüg an etemal residence ift 
a beautiful countty, to which all will be trans- 
ferred. Pi]lian is too good to inflict any punish- 
ment after death for crimes committed daring 
life. They beUeve that the soul will enjoy t|ie 
same privileges in a separate State which it po^- 
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Mesned whUst united to t}ie body. Tljtus tb^ 
busbwd will have his wives, but without aay 
Spiritual progeny, for the new couatry piust bß 
peopted with the spirits of tUe dead. Like t^e 
ancients, they have their ferryman« or mther 
ferrywama&, to transport them thither. She iß 
called Tempidagy, beiag ian old won^an who 
takes posse^sion of the soul after the relatiow 
have moumed over the corpde, aad who conyeya 
it over the seas to the westwardj. where the Iwd 
of expectation is suppc^ed to eKist. 

Wben au indian becomes eoMdoured of a 
female, or wishea to marry her, he iiiforms her 
£itfaer ef bis intentiou» and if bis pjrOposals be 
accepted, the father at a time agreed upon ^eads 
his daug^ter on a pretended eirraad. The bride- 
groom with some of im frieads ia secreted oo 
the route she has to take : he seizes the girl, md 
canies her to bis house, where not unfrequently 
her father and bis friends huve already arrired 
to partdce of the nupiüal feast, and receiYie tb^ 
fitipulated preseaits, which consist of hor$e9> 
homed cattle, maize, pcmcbos, &c. The cere- 
mony is concluded by the whole party drinking 
to excess. 

On the death of an individual the r^aticms 
and friends are summoned to attend, and weep 
•r moum. The deceased is laid on & t^ble, and 
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dressed in the best apparel he possessed when* 
älive^ The females walk round the body, chaunt- 
ing in a doleful strain a recapitulation of the 
events of the life' of the person whose death 
tbey lament ; whilst the men employ themseWes 
in drinking. On the second or third day the 
corpse is carried to the family burying place, 
vrhich is at some distance from the house, and 
generally on an 'eminence. It is laid in a grave 
prepared for the purpöse. If the deceased be 
a man, he is buried with his arms, and some- 
times a horse, kilied for the oecasion : if a wo- * 
man, she is interred with a quantity of household 
Utensils. In both cases a pDrtion of food is placed 
in the grave' to support them and the Tempiüagy^ 
or ferry woman, on their journey to the other 
country. Earth is thrown on the body, and after- 
wards stones are pil^d over it in a pyramidal 
form. A quantity of eider or other . fermented 
liquor is poured upbn the tomb'; wfaen^ these 
solemn rites being terminated, > the Company 
retum to the house of the deceased to feäst 
and drink. Black is here as in Europe the 
colour used for mournirig. 

The indians never believe that death is owing 
to natural causes, but that it is the:effectof 
sorcery and witchcraft. Thus on the death 
of an individual, one or more diviners are 
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consulted, who generally näme the enchanter, 
and are so implicitly believed, that the unfortu- 
nate object of their caprice or malice is certain 
to fall a sacrifice. The number of victims is far 
from being inconsiderable. 

In my description of Araucania I have in 
8ome measure followed Molina's ingenious 
work ; but I have not ventured to State any 
thing which I did not see myself, or learn from 
the indians/ or persons residing among them. 

The Spaniards founded seven cities in Arau- 
cania. The Imperial, built in 1552 by Don 
Pedro Valdivia, generally called the conqueror 
of Chile, is situated at the confluence of the two 
rivers Cantin and Las Damas, 12 miles from the 
sea, in an extremely rieh and beautiful country, 
enjoying the best soil and climate in Äraucaniä. 
In 1564 Pius IV. made it a bishop's see, which 
was removed to Coneeption in 1620. In 1599 
it was taken and deströyed by the indians, 
and has neyer been rebuilt. The site ät 
present belongs to the lauguen mapu, or tetra- 
chate of the coast. 

Villarica was also foünded by Valdivia in 

1652, on the shore of the great läke Sauquen, 

» 

65 miles from the sea. It was deströyed by 
the Toqni Palliamachu, and its site förms part 
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pf the tetrachate of the mapire mapu. Report 
speaks of rieh gold miues in the environs of the 
gr<mnd where Villarica stood and from which it 
«took ita name. The climate is cold, owing tp 
the vicinity of the CordiUera. 

Valdivia bears the name of its founder. Of 
this city I shall have occa^ion hereafter to gxve 
a circumstantial account. 

Angol, or La Frontera, was estabUshed by 
"Pedro Valdivia in theyear 15(53. Itwas razed 
by the indianB in 1601, and has since renaained 
in ruins. It is now in reality the frontier, though 
Valdivia Uttle surmised that it would be so 
when he fonnded it. The river Bio*bio bounded 
it on the south side, and a sroall rapid stream on 
the north. The soil and climate are excellent, 
and the Situation was well chosen for a city. 

Canete was founded in 1557 by Don Garcia 
Hurtado de Mendosa^ and destroyed during the 
first long-contested war wiäi the Araucfuüans» 
by tiie Toqui Antiguenu. It was built on the 
«te where Valdivia was 4^eated and slain, and 
now forms part of the Idbum n^apu tetrachate. 

Osorno is the most soothern city in South 
Ameribca, being in 40"" 2&, ai; the distance of 34 
«11^ from the sea^ and 212 south of Concep* 
tion. It WM f^ais^d^ in l^d by Don Gar^a 
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Hüftado d^ Mendosa, and destroyed by tlie in*- 
dians in 1099. It was again foiuided od the old 
fiite, on tbe banks of Rio-bueno, by Don Amr 
brose Higgins^ who was afterwards president 
and captain general of Chile, and promoted to 
the vice-royalty of Peru. Charles IV. confet'* 
red on Higgins the title of Marquis of Osomo, 
as a reward for bis Services in Araucania. The 
first supreme director of the Chilean republic, 
DonBemardo O' Higgins/ was the natural son 
of Don Ambrose. 

Conception is the seventh city founded by 
the Spaniardsy but as it is not included in th^ 
Araucanian territory I shall defer any döscrip- 
tion of it for the present. * 

Cesares is a place about which tnueh .has 
been said and written. I have in my possesh 
sion original mss. reläting to it, a translatioü 
of wfaieh will be published. 

In all the treaties between the Spaniards 
and the indians one of the principal articles 
has been, that the latter Were to oppose with 
force of anns the establishment of any foreign 
colony in their territory« This stipulation they 
obeyed in 1638, at the island of Mocha, where 
they murdered the remains of a crew of Dutch- 
men, who went to take possession of that is* 
land after their sMp had been wrecked by bad 
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weather; and also when the Dutch Admiral 
Henry Brun attemptedin 1643 to form a.settle- 
ment at Valdivia, and met with the same fate : a 
fate, however, which might have beeh occaaioned 
by the natural hatred entertained at that period 
by the natives against.all foreigners who at- 
tempted to öbtain possessioaof any part of their 
coüntry. Thisjealousy and hatred of Europeans 
has always been promoted by the Spaniarda, 
whom the indians .stile chiape, vile soldier; but 
all other foreigners they call moro winca: winca' 
signify ing an assassin, and moro a : moon These 
epithets proceed from the same source; for the 
Spaniards are in the habit of calling all who 
are not of their own religion either jews or 
moprs» thus wishmg to impress upon the minds 
.of the indians that all foreigners are worsethan 
themselves ! Notwithstanding the Jäte , wars, 
caused by the revolution of the colonies^ 
haye tended very materially to xivilize the 
Araucanians, the greater part .of them joined 
the Spaniards against the creoles^ or patriot 
forces; but the ejeetion of the last remains of 
the Spanish soldiers from Araucania in. 1822 
has induced the indians to despise them for what 
they call their cowardice, The new govem- 
ment of Chile have not availed themselves of 
this favourable opportunity to conciliate the in- 
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di^xks, by solicitiüg their friendship, or, after the 
üianaer of ethe Spaniards, .acquiring it at the 
prioe of presents. Thus the Araucanians,,Uav- 
ing .become accustomed to. sQiDe spec^es of lux- 
uiries, find theniselves deprived of them by the 
Mi of the Bpanish System m Chile, and the 
nonconformity of the new mstitution^ to thi^ 

old praxitices; aod thus a chasm has been fortned 

• 

4hat might be fiUed by a colpixy frpm soaie 
other nation, which by attantioa and court^sy 
to the indians might conciliate their. gOod will 
and obtain from them whatever was solicited. 
£indness makes an indelible impre^sion upoa 
the miads of most uncivilized people, while ill-^ 
treatment exasperates aad drives them to re* 
reageful extremities. 

The existence of gold mines in Araucania i^ 
undoubted, although they are not regularly 
wrought. I have seen fiue 8pecimea$ öf ojrei 
8ome of which were procured from the iodiaAs» 
and others fbund by accident in the r^twes. 

The soil and climate are very good, and . m 
some parts both are excellent for grain, pas- 
turage and European fruits. In trade little 
could be done at present; but sbould the 
indians become acquainted with the use of those 
commodities which produce real comforts to 
Society, I have no doubt that white and 

K 
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greenish blue flanaels, salt, sugar, tobacco, 
bridle-bits, knives, Bxes, hatchets, nails, but- 
tons, glass beads and other trinkets would be 
exchanged for hides, ponchos, and some gold. 
The ponchos, particularly those of good qua- 
lity called balandranes, would find d ready mar- 
ket in Peru or Chile, 

This interesting part of South America is 
less known than any other accessible portion. 
Others are less known, but they are interior 
countries, lying between the ränge of the 
Andes and Buenos Ayres, Paraguay, Brazils 
and Colombia — immense tracts of the earth 
kept in reserve for the speculations of coming 
ages! But Araucania, from its locality, climate, 
and productions, appears destined to become 
one of the fifst and fairest portions of the new 
World ; and should the eyes of philanthropical 
speculators be directed to its shores, their capi- 
tals would be more secure in the formation of 
new establishments than in loans to many of the 
old. 
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CHAPTEß IV. 

Valdivia. Port PortificatHmg. RiTer.....City-foii]idatioD....ReTolKtioD8 

Inhalritants. 6aiTi80ii...<...Govenimeiit »Rents and Resources. 

Chvrches Eziles Muaions in the Province of Valdivia War 

ivith the Indiana and Possession of Osomo Extract from a Letter in the 

Arancanian TongnO) and Translation. 

The foUowing account of the city and pro- 
vince of Valdivia is partly extracted from mss. 
in niy possession, found in the archives of that 
city. 

Valdivia, situated in 39° 50' south latitude, 
and in longitude 73° 28', is one of the best ports 
on the westem shores of South America : it is 
also the strongest, both from its natural position 
and its fortifications. The mouth of the harbour 
is narrow. and the San Carlos battery on the 
small promontory on the south, with that of 
Niebla op the north side, commands the entrance, 
their .balls crossing the passage. There are like- 
wise on the south side the batteries Amargos, 
the high and low Chorocamayo, and at the bot- 
tom of the bay the Castle Corral, commanding 
the anchorage. In the small island of Mansera 
is a battery for the protection of the mouth of 



the river leading to the city, besides an 
advanced post on the south side at Aguada del 
Ingles^ and two, La Avansada and £1 Piojo, 
on the north. At the taking of Valdivia by 
Lord Cochrane in 1820, one hundred and eigh- 
teen pieces of cannon, of eighteen and twenty- 
four pounds calibre,were found mounted. Sorae 
of them were beautiful bf ass pieces, particularly 
two eighteens at Mansera, which measured ele- 
ven feet in length, were handsomely carved and 
embossed, and bore the date of 1647. His lord- 
ßhip sent them toValparaiso, where 1 had themor- 
tification to see ihem broken up and converted 
into grape shot, by the orders of Governor Crus; 
who thus deprived Chile of a noble monument 
of her naval glory, and Chilean posterity of thfe 
pleasure of viewing, as their pröperty, part of 
those engines brought from the old, for the pur- 
pose of enslaving the new world ! The anchor- 
age is good, being most cömpletely sheltered, 
and capable of hoiding a great number of ships. 
On the north side of the harbour is the rirer, 
which leads to the city. Its bahks are covei'ed 
with trees, suitable For ship-building and many 
other purposes. Among them are the white 
and red cedar, alerces ; the pellimsy a specieis 
of oak, and the luma. The river abounds with 
ißsh, particularly the pege rey, the Im, and the 
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hagrt. Ai \ts mouth are cansgbt robah, cörbma^ 
ckoras, xaiba and aptmcoras. 

The city of Valdivia Stands on the sooth 
side of the ri ver, and is sixteen miles from the 
poTt. On the left, ascending- the river, are some 
few remains of the Dutch Settlements. The 
natives call them homos de los Olandeses ; sup«^ 
posing that Henry Brun's vessels anchored here, 
and tbat these ruins are the wrecks of the ovens 
built by the Dutch for the purpose of baking 
their bfead. The tradition is quite incredible^ 
for vessels cannot enter the river, there not 
being above föur feet water in some places, and 
the Channel being so extremely narrow, that a 
launch cannot pass. Indeed at low water the 
large canoes of the inhabitants have to wait for 
the tide. 

The city was built in 1553, and bears the 
Harne of its founder. The indians took it from 
the Spaniards in 1599, and destroyed it in 1603^ 
when the inhabitants fled to the port, from 
^hence some of them passed to Chile. In 1 642 
the Marquis of Mansera, Viceroy of Peru, 
isent the Colonel Don Alonzo de Villanueva as 
governor, with orders to capture the city, which 
he efFected by a Singular ruse de guerre. Land« 
ing to the sonthward of Valdivia, heintroduced 
himself alone among the indians, with whom he 
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remained two years, and having gained the 
confidence and esteem of some of the Caciques, 
he solicited them to appoint him their governor 
in Valdivia; assuring them that such an election 
would produce a reconciliation with the Span- 
iards, and insure the annual presents. This re- 
quest was acceded to; and in 1645 the <:ity was 
rebuilt and repeopled. Some of the inhabitants 
are descendants of noble European families, but 
the greater part are those of officers and sol- 
diers who have been sent at difFer6nt times to 
garrison the place ; some are indians, and a few 
slaveiä. The population amounted to 953 in 
1765, and in 1820 to 741 : a decrease attribut- 
able to the emigration to Osomo, and to many 
being employed in the armies of the contending 
parties. This census does not include the gar- 
rison, which in 1 765 consisted of 249 individuals, 
and in 1820, when taken by Lord Cochrane, of 
829, besides a remainder of 780 of the royal 
army. 

Under the Spanish regime the govemment 
was administered by a military officer, dependent 
on the President and Captain-general of Chile ; 
but in 1813 the inhabitants declared themselves 
independent of all Spanish authority. They 
however restored the old govemment in the 
year foUowing, and submitted to it üntil 1820, 
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when Valdivia was incorpprated with the Re- 
public of Chile. For the support of Valdivia 
a sittiado was annually sent from the royal trea- 
suries of Lima and Santiago, In the year 1807 
this remittance amounted to 159,439 doUars, 
and according to the original Statement was 
distributed as foUows : — 

StaiFcxpenses 10210 Carried np......n2404 

Eoclesiastica] state 10530 SupennuiieTaries 3366 

MOitary expensas. 89846 Building^ and repaira of finr-) iok^a 

W<}rinnen..r. 1512 tificatioos, hospital, &c i ***"'" 

Presents to Caciqnes 306 Provisions for ezifes, &c. 25000 

112404 Total 159439 



In 1765 the situado was 50992 doUars, and in 
1646 it was only 28280. 

Whilst the Spaniards held Valdivia the re- 
sources of its government were very limited. 
Being a close port all foreign commerce was 
prohibited, and the few taxes coUected in the. 
whole province, including the diesmo^ never 
exceeded 600 doUars. 

In the city there is a parish church, another 
belonging to the Franciscan convent of mission-* 
aries^ formerly of the Jesuits, and a chapel ap- 
pertaining to the hospital of San Juan de Dios. 
The ecclesiastical department was dependent 
on the see of Conception, but the conventual 
was a branch of the establishment at Chillan, 
subject to the provincialate of Santiago de Chile, 
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Valdim was a place of eacile, premliß, to 
wbich convicts were sent from Peru and Cbile. 
Tbeir number was but small, and they w^re 
ettiployed in the public works. 

The pravince of Valdivia extends.füom tbe 
river Tolten in 38° to the Bueno in 40° 37' south, 
and from the Andes to the Pacific, being ^huut 
52 leaguesiong and 45 wide. The three prin- 
cipal rivers in this province are Tolten, Bueno 
and Valdivia* Their origin is in tjiree separate 
läkes of the Cordillera^ from whence they run jn 
a westerly direction, receiving in their progress 
several smaller streams ,and emptying them. 
selves into the sea. Valdivia river enters the 
ha^bour öf the same name, whieb is the only one 
in the province. This river, after nnitipg' iüi 
water« to those of San Jqsef, CayuiQ^pu, Ayen. 
s^guem, Putabla, Quaqua and Ang^chi, besid^ 
a great number of rivulets and estuaries, be^ 
comes navigable for canoe^ of 200 quintals ^^r 
20 tons burthen, Between tbe fort, Cruces 
and Valdivia several small but beautiful island^ 
are fonnd: the principal are RealexQ> Del AI« 
muerso, Balemuela, £1 Islote, De Mota> San 
Francisco» De Ramon, De Don J^-isae and Dßt 
Bey, whieh is the largest, being aboutcsevfo 
leagii6s in circumfereBce. Thete are besides . a 
great ttiicnber of iSBialler ones. In all tbe 
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{rtfeaibs and ravines in the Jiei^bourhood (^ 
the city and port are^to be seen the yeatiges oß 
gold wastungi, labäderas, .wbich are at presi^t 
totally neglected. After heavy rains grains of 
gokl aslarge aspeas ai*e.often.found« but thece 
«re no accaiints in tbe treasury of the wo|*king 
ef any mines since the year 1599, wheni. tfaa 
first revoiution of the indians took place,, and the 
city fdl into their hands. At Yaldivia I ststw 
two chalicea made of the gold dins acoid^ntaHy 
eoUected. 

^* Tolten d Bajo is the norüiernmost iilissicuQu 
Situated betwqeh the rivers Tolten and Chaqui; 
it extends about four miles along the sea coast^ 
änd is one of the largest miasians, reduccwnes, 
kk the provinpe, containing about 800 Indiens» 
T^ Tolten rises in the lake 'Villarica. It has no 
port, but is navigable with canoes; being^oo 
dM|> to be fordable, it has a bridge, whiob gires 
lliejndians the cömmand oflheroadbetweeok 
YaldiVia and Coneeption. Homed ca^le and 
sheJBp tlte !not scarce ihece ^ and niidze^ peas, 
bea^s, .pbtatoe$, batley, ahda snu^l qiiaiiÄity of 
wheat are cnltmted ; bat in general the miI ia 
not veryftrtile. Tfaoug^the iadikn» are more 
submissive than those of some other imssion«» 
they are eqyaliy furone to the cottunon vices of 
dyimkennesp^ and kidolence. Their commei'ce 

L 
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consis^ts in bartering coarse ponchos for indigor^ 
glassbeads, ahd other trifles. At the annual 
Visit of the comisario a kind öf market is held for 
such traffic : at this visit the iiitdians renew the 
parlamentOy or promise of fidelity to the King 
of Spain. The comisario assures them, in a 
sei Speech^ of the spiritual and temporal ad- 
vantages which they will derive from remain- 
ing faithful to their King; and the Cacique, 
having in a formal harangue acknowledged his 
conviction of the truth of this assurance, the in- 
diaäs, being oii horseback, make a skirmish with 
their lahces and wooden swords, macanas, and, 
riding up to the comisario, alight, and point their 
arms to the gi'ound, in sign of peace, which is all 
they ever promise. They worship PiUian, and 
their ceremonies are the same as those of the 
rest of the Araucanian nation : for although 
they call themselves Christians, their religioD 
is reduced to the ceremony of attending at 
mass, &c. 

"Querli extends from Purulacu to the river 
Megüin, being about 18 miles/and containing 70 
indians. Their commerce is an exchange of 
coarse ponchos, sheep and hogs, for indigo, 
beads, &c. 

'^Chanchan, which extends about 12 miles, 
contains 40 indians^ produces maize, peas^ beans, 
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barley, and a little wheat. Owing to the vicinity 
of tfae fort de Cruces the mdians are more 
docile and.domesticated. 

''Mariquina is about 54 mües in circumfer- 
ence, and contains 110 indians. The soil i^ 
good^ and there is an abundance of apples, some 
peärs and ehernes. 

^'Chergue is 42 miles long and 4 broad. It 
contains 135 indians. Its produce and com- 
merce are similar to those of the places above 
mentioned. 

^'Huanigue is situated near the Cordillera, 
on the banks of lake Ranigue, the source of the 
river Valdivia. This lake is about 20 miles in 
circuinference^ and is rieh in fish, particularly 
pegty reyesy and a species of trout. In 1729 the 
indians of this mission revolted, and they have 
never been sufficiently reconciled to admit of a 
missionary to offer peace or fealty . The indians 
of Huanigue wear nothing on their heads : for 
3hirts they Substitute a species of scapuläry, 
made of raw büUock's hide, covering it with the 
poncho. They are expert fishers, and pay little 
attention to the cultivation of the soil, which is 
very fertile. 

"Villarica. The ruinsof this city are yet 
visible, particularly those of the walls of or- 
chards ^d of a church« The town stood on the 
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idde df a lake, beaiing the satim nime, abotirir 
SS mileB in drcumference, aikd aboünding With 
fish. The soll is very fertile^ and the indianiai 
raise ttmiafie, potatDe&> quinuä, peas, beans; bar- 
ley and wbeat« Apple, pöar, peach aad cherry«* 
tt^^n afe $t^n growiügwb^e they w^re planted 
by the Spaniards before the destrriction of thc 
tity. The indiaai» nather ^dout missootiaries 
nor cömisätio. They have iäll kinds of cattie 
Äöd pöultry, which they e^change whh other 
tribes for ponchos, flannels, &c. being rery 
averse to trade with the Spaniards^ 

'^Ketate and Ghadqui, contaiinhig about 280 
ihdiatis, ^e at the distance of 34 leägues froln 
Valdivia. Therfe is pienty öf fruit, vegetaWfea 
and cattle ; thfe soll is göod> and the inhabitanto 
docile ; subject to missicmaries and eötniaariö. 

^'Dongete, or Tolten Alto, is im the btanks of 
a rapid river of thfe aame name. It u distant 
from Valdivia 120 milea, and posseBses a ritk 
fioil, productive of UMdae, peas atid other pülsls^ 
fruit and cattle i ther^ dre SO indians of rnrnt- 
agedble habitsk 

«'Calle-calfo and Chinchil^e^a, ISmilel^from 
Valdivia, contain some small fertile vailies. 
ThemaiEe grown here i» inery large; indeed all 
the vegetable produ^tiohs are good, and the 
meat firom their cattle is fht afnd v^-tästedw 
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Tbey iMire 70 peteeable indiaHSi wbo 
missionaries and comisario. 

/flianoft is tbe most fruitliil part of tbe pro- 
tittce of VaMivia. It i» abotit 48 mite» ItÄig, 
from Tunco tp the lake Rames, and on an 
arerage 15 l>rQad. It produces wbeat aS an 
e:iteelleiic qöaKty, böfrtey^ ä11 kmds 4>f pulse, 
and fruit. The beef and xnutton are very fat 
aüd saveury« The number of indians rMidiog 
in the LlardM m 490^ They sEre docile, aod 
tot so dninken and indoknt as other tribes. 
From a place csdled Teoguelea %o another» 
Oiieq'iieima^ there are maay veMige» of gold 
tniües, iabctckfös, where at ööme femote period 
a great number of persong must J^ve beea em« 
ployed itL itaiiiii^> whithsi at plnesimFt mtireiy 
neglectfed."* 

As any autbentic accounts of this almost 
UAknewXL but h%Uy intere»titig coüntty ceumot 
ft!l tö be aeceptäbte, 1 shall here introduce 
some extracts from the jouriial kept by Doia 
Tomas de Ftgueroa y GafUTOüa) durkg ik^ 
rfeybltttiöft of fhfe indiätus in the yeät 1792, Fi- 
gueroa being tbe person wbo commanded the 



' * W!iet«iliteMkinMf Öf ittdiAlU W b6^ gH«n it is tbiNB YtodfeMtoodBSliehsr- 
Ihn» Um pro^iü» «f VIfHivlb «oiMui» ||NM(I2U0, «bd^tlh« tMl MiMi^eVat^ 
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Spanish forces sent against the indians by the 
goverament of VaJdivia. 

'^October Sd I left Valdivia with an anned forceof 140'meii, 
and the neoessaiy ammunition and stores. We ascended the river 
Pichitengelen> and the following morning landed at an appointed 
place^ where horses and mules were in readiness to convey üb to 
Dagllipulli ; bat the nmnher of horses and mules not being suffi- 
cient^ I left part of üur baggage and proTisions behmd^ under 
guard^ and prooeeded with the rest to Tegue^ about six leagoes dis- 
tant> where we arrived in the aftemoon^ and owing to the badness 
of the road did not reach Dagllipalli before the 6th. I encamped ; 
and being informed in the aftemoon^ that sonie of the rebels were in 
ihe neighbonrhood^ with a party of picked soldiers and horse I 
sooured the woods^ and bumed twelve indians' houses^ filled with 
grain and pulse. Afker securing what I considered useful for our« 
selves^ I fbllowed the indians in the road they had appaiently taken 
towards Rio-bueno, but on my arrival I learnt that ihey had crossed 
the riyer in iheir canoes. I therefore immediately retumed to 
Dagllipulli» On the lOth the Cadques Calfunguir^ Auchanguir, 
Manquepan^ and Pailapan came to our camp, and offered to assist 
me against the rebels Cayumil^ Qudpal^ Tangol^ Trmnau, and all 
ihose on the other side of Rio-bueno. — ISth. An indianwho had been 
taken dedared to me that the Cadque Manquepan was acdng a dou« 
ble part^ he having seen bim go to the enemy at night with bis 
monotone«.— I6th. Burnt twenty-four bouses belonging to theindian^, 
and seized thirty-two bullocks. — 19th. I told the Cadque Calfunguir 
that I doubted the fidelity of Manquepan^ and that he had been 
playing the ^hueca (a ganie ahready described) ; at night an indian 
came to my tent and told me that Calfunguir had joined Manque- 
pan ; that both had goue to the rebels^ taking with ihem their 
mosotones^ and that ihey would probably retum immediately^ in 
ihe hopes of surprising me. However this did not occur ; and on 
ihe foUowing moming I advanoed with part of my f oroe to Rio- 
bueno^ but did not arrive until the two Cadques had taken to a 
small Island in the river^ leanng in my possession a number of 
horsea and catüe. Whilst stationed hera two indian women wera 
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obaerved to ride fiill speed towards' the river, apparently determined 
to pass over to the enemy, but some of the friendly indians took one 
of them^ and bronght her to me, having killed the other. I 
queetioned her as to her motivea £or joining the rebela, bat received 
HO attswer ; when the indians observing her obatinacy^ put her and 
a fonall child which ehe had in her. arms to death. I retired to my 
camp» taking.with me the catüe» &c. left by theenemy on the bank^ 
of Rio»biieno. — Slst The traitorManquepan came again to our.camp» 
andhaving consolted thewholeof the friendly Cadques aa toth^pu- 
niflhment which heandhis comrades deserved, it was mumimooaly 
determined» that he and all tliose who had come with him aa spies 
ahould be put to death. I immediately ordered my soldien to aecure 
them» and having convinced them that I well knew their infamous 
intentbns and eonduct» I ordered that Manquepan» and the eighteen 
mmotones who had come with him into our camp as spiea» ahould be 
riiot. Thiasentenoe was put in execution in the aftemoon of the 
same day. — S9th. We finished a stackade» and mounted four pedfr- 
reioea at the aoglea» as a place of security in the event of any unöx- 
pected ananlt. I sent to Valdiria forty women and children» cap- 
tured atdifferent.timeB in the woods. — ^Not. Ist Three laige canoea 
were brought to our camp» having ordered them to be made» for 
the purpoae of crotsing Rio-bueno» should the rebels pendat in 
remalning on the opposite bauks» or on the ialands in ihe iiTer.— • 
lOth. After mass had been cdebmted at three a. m. and my soldiers 
exhortedto do thdr duty in defenoe of their holy religion» their 
king and ooimtry» we marched down to the river side» and launched 
(mr three canoea» for the purpoae of crossing over to one of thoae 
ialanda wherethe greater number of the rebela aj^teaied tohave been 
«dUected. . I emb^ked with part of the troopa» and arrived on the 
Island without suffering any loss from the stones^ lances and shot of 
the enemy. 

" Having landed» I observed a party of about a hundred indians 
<m mount Ciopigue» apparently determined to attack the diviaion I 
had left behind» which belüg observed» the diviaion advanced and 
zouted the rebda. — Duiing the night the indians abandoned their 
entrenchmeDta on the Island» and we took possession of them. — On 
the llth» in the moming» I immediately landed part of my force on 
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like (qppMite ahore i(qd {rariaed che velids. J^ jüen/mi a. m . l ^cuae 
up wkhfiit of thiBivC8iäBMmded by ibe'ikkeiqve Gaymiil, frho 
JVirasikÜkd iatüe tidfwh* ■ I oidetdd Kit Ito^ io Üeeol otf'asA 
ibuiiiNi; being JeteroolM«^ .to^take it «nnlf^etnn» ta-Yalälivia. Wie 
«cntiBttod la pwnrae tlie en^mj^-aiid in^tlK'coiirteof th« ilay Itflki 
twelve ifidkus!, one of wfaosi wts^ tÜe «ife-of die itbel' Caoi^iM ^Jua« 
pul. Aft >it WAS almoat hopocsible for me to foUaw 4b9 ttB^aay asy 
fmrtlier^ ^mr iMHie« Mng üroA, and it being inaeeore ia nmaAä 
faere^ we »IcbimwI t» onr camp-^a Üie IStli^ takiag^with iis lft> bead 
«f hittned catlle^ 700 dheep and 87 horiea> wkkft iiadbeaii abaii« 
d&n^ by «lie^fügitivea. A Bemalä india« wa»£oiiuid hv thewooda^ 
wi eiir vetarn^-^with^a muidopiediiifint in her «nna; ehe deelavsd 
Ihat her chüd' waa 'Orylag, - and thal^beiiigi&aflrfol pi MHag into- oiir 
luuids ehe kad deatrayed it."-9Ut. We mar^hedtethebankaof the 
'RaT«> whare 1 had a parkmentovAäi'iike Gaoii|iie8 Catagnaia And 
Iffal, who^ aa^pVMf^ tbairftdciityy fffiKcd:.ta8i]rit«der the-city 
«ad töMritory^ OflonM».^»tad. The Cadi^ea^Canl and PaB*.. 
«ftffla^ lHthlgiiüaiid€atagwkaxidaUl}iaitii\aect^oBes, jott^ 
«tid we »ianihedfowarda th^ raiBed city of ' Oaernb, and having «r- 
^▼ed at Che Square -er joiajay I ^feeted Che Spaiäsbftag Co beplaoed 
in the eeatre^ «ndia «he preseaoe ef all the4n(fian8 X aaked-che 
t^adquea if ihey nade oeMion «f CÜia oiCy and ita tetrilories Co lab 
MajesCy Che King: Co wMch they.MMiverad di^ dld. l kanMcb- 
Bl^y t^deted ihe erfecCion dTaa aliair^ and hänüg^plaaed tlie Cfbapa 
«nd itidians in fronC^ high maBs-waü chaonted tyy Ch« chaphna; 
«fter #hi^ I Ce(^ Üie- ^nkh flagia-tty band« aodplaaingfliy^ 
fldf beCweenChe alCar and Che txwpB, calkd ««Cttficiaii, aCC^CtM», 
•aClenCionj and proisMmed lliFee dmes Oawno^ fyf aar Lord 4lhe 
•King Charles 'Che ^aufth aad his 8uebefl6(»s: Co^ithieh chepikat 
replied^ amen^ «nd t^e Cro^3B-and indiana gaVerepeaCed vwas. -A. 
discharge of our pedereroes and small arms Chen Cook plaoc> aad 'die 
Caeiques 'eane forward> i^d poinCiag Cheir anns Co Cheground in 
Cohen of ' peaceand üMky,' kissed Che Aag. ThM?0iaainder of • Che 
dayfftts-speDtiafeastifig aadnifoicing/* 

The aboye extract affords a fair specimen of 
the.roode of warfare pursued by the Spaoiards 
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and indians. The following is from a letter 
written in the Aräucanian tongue, as it is pro- 
nounced : — 

" £y appo tagni Rey Valdiyia carapee wilmen Lonco gneguly 
mappu ranco fringen. Carah nichfringen^ fenten tepanlew pepe le 
pally cerares fringaey Caky Mappuch hyly eluar Rupo gne sani-« 
guam Caaket pu wiDca ; engu frula Dios^ gnegi toki el meu marry 
{oany piami Jesu (aristo gne gi mew piami.' 



.5 »» 



T&AN8LATI0K. 

** The.King's GoTemor of Valdlvia^ to any person who may be 
at tlie head of tbe people or congress of the Spaniards gupposed to 
be living at Lonoö : — assured that some of my dear countrymen aie 
reaiding in the fear of Grod among the infidels of the country, I send 
yött'health in oor Lord Jesus Christ^ who is the true health." 
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CHAPTER V. 

City of ConceptioD deMocliii......P«iiiidatioD Sitiiatian......Go#eniiBait*....« 

TribonalB Bishop Military ChurchM Honses Inhabi« 

tants and Dress Prorincial Jarisäictioii......Pit>dii6e....'..Throwi]ig the 

Liuo Fniit.......Timber Tree8*......Shnibs.......Miiie8....^.Bifd8....... 

Wild Aninialfl Lioa Himt..,...Shepherd Dogs« Breediag Capou 

Retnm to ConcepticHU 

I left Arauco at seven a. m. with two soldiers 
as guides and guards, for the news having ar* 
rived of a declaration of war between England 
and Spain, I was now considered a prisoner. 
We crossed the Carampangy, and about noon 
reached the small village Colcura. Its Situation 
is very romantic, being a high promontory, 
which commands an extensive prospect of the 
country and the sea, with a distant view of the 
island Santa Maria« We dined at the house of 
the cura, who treated me with the greatest 
attention. We afterwards rode about twelve 
miles to a large farm house, and became the 
guests of the family for the night, enjoying the 
good things provided by the hospitality of these 
kind people, who welcomed us as though we 
had conferred rather than received a favour by 
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calling at their dwelling. The following mom- 
ingy after taking mate, we proceeded to San 
Pedro, on the banks of the Bio-bio. Thisis 
one of the forts built by the Spaniards on Ihe 
frontiers of Araucania. It was taken and des* 
troyed by the indians in 1 699, but rebuilt by 
the Spaniards in 1622. It is garrisoned by a 
detachment of troops from Goneeption. During 
the late troubles in Chile it was alternately 
in the possession of the Spanish and Patriot 
forces; but from the year 1819 the latter have 
kept it in possession. Commanding the riv^r 
where it is most fordable, this fort served as a 
protection to Goneeption against the combined. 
fury of the Spaniards and indians. 

In the aftemoon we crossed the Bio-bio, and 
arrived at Goneeption. The river Bio-bio, 
which is two miles in breadth at San Pedro, 
rises in the Gordillera, and enters the sea about 
five miles to the south of Talcahuano, the port of 
Goneeption, having two mountains at the mouth 
called las tetas de Bio-bio, paps of Bio-bio. It 
is navigable by canoes and flats to a consider« 
able distance from the mouth. The finest 
timber grows on its banks, which the wars of 
conquest and emancipation have repeatedly 
deluged with blood ! 

The city of Goneeption de Mocha, or Penco, 
the original name of the country where it Stands, 
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was founded in the year 1 550 by Do^ Pedro de 
Valdivia; sacked and bumt by the Toqui Lau- 
taro in 1553^ and again destroyed in 1603. The 
indians were repulsed by Don Garcia Hurtado 
de Mendpza/ and it was rebuilt ; but a dreadr 
ful earthquake ruined it in 1730, when the sea 
was driven up to the city and inundated the 
surroundiug country. ^ Conception is built on,a 
Sandy uneven seil, six miles east of Talcahuanä, 
its sea-port, and about one mile north of the Bio- 
bio. A small river called the Andalien ruos 
through the city, süpplying a beautiful fountain 
in the principal Square. According to UUoa its 
latitude is ZG'' 43' 15", south, and . its longitude 
72' 54'. 

In 1803 the government of this city was in 
the hands of a Governor, nominatedby the King, 
and a Cabildo, corporation, at thehead of which 
were two Alcaldes ordinarios or mayors. The 
Cabildo is formed of eight Regidors and four 
other officers, who are called, de officio, Alferes 
real, royal ensign; Alcalde de provincia, pro-, 
yincial alcalde ; Alguasil may or, city sheriff ; 
and Fiel Executor, examiner of weights and; 
measures. Eäch member has an elective vote 
and a Sindico Procurador, who has Consulting 
powers.* 

* I have mside partieular mention of the form of tfae CabUdos, becanse they 
faaTe been preaerred suoe the revolutioii just M thty^eiistod beforeiU 
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The alcaldes are ai^nually elected by the 
regidors (without any interference whatever of 
the govemor) out of the resident Citizens, with 
the exception of ecclesiastics, soldiers, and 
debtors to the erown. If one of the alcaldes 
die or be absent, the .eldest regidor exercises 
his functions. A demand of justice may be 
made to the alcalde, but there is an appeal to 
the audience at Santiago, the capital of Chile» 
This court was first established at Conception 
in 1567, but removed to Santiago in 1574. For 
the military department an intendente, maestre 
de campo, and quarter master are provided. 
Here is also a Chamber . of finances, with an 
accountant and treasurer. 

Conception is the see of a bishop, that of 
Imperial, as before stated, having been transfer- 
red to. this city in 1620. It is a suffragan of 
Lima, and its chapter consists of a dean, arch- 
deacon, and four prebendaries. 

Besides the armed militia of the place and 
province, a regulär military force has always 
been kept up ready to repel any attempt of the 
Araucanians qn Conception, the frontier towns 
or ; forts. Since 1 8 1 9 . an army has been stationed 
here under the command of General Freire, upon 
whom the : indians^ have on one occasion mad^ 
an attack. They were. led by Benavides, and 
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passed to Talcahuano^ where they committed 
several murders. 

A new cathedral has been begun^ but owing^ 
to the Gonvulsed State of the country the work is 
suspended, and will probably never be resumed. 
Tbe building is of brick and stone, and possesses 
some merit. The timber which had been col- 
lected for this edifice was applied to other pur- 
poses by the Spanish General Sanches. There 
are four conventual churches — the Franciscan, 
Dominican, Agustinian, Mercedarian ; one nun- 
nery with the avocation of our Lady of Concep- 
tion^ and the hospital of San Juan de Dios. The 
convents are attached to their respective pro- 
vincialates of Santiago. When General Sanches 
retired from Conception in 1819, he ordered 
several of the best houses in the city to be bumt, 
opened the nunnery, and took the nuns with him, 
but abandoned them at Tucapel, where these 
victims of a barbarous chief yet remain among 
the indiansi having been persuaded by Sanches 
and some Spanish priests, that to retum to 
their home would be treason to their King, 
the Lord's anointed, and subject them to all the 
miseries temporal and etemal of an excommu- 
nication de ipso facto incurrenda. 

The houses are commonly one story high, 
but some are two, built of tapia, mud walls ; or 
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cdaves, large sun-dried bhcks» and all of them 
are tiled. The largest have a court-yard in 
front, with au entrance through arched porches, 
and heavy folding doors, having a postem on 
one side. Two small rooms usually complete 
the front view. The Windows have iron gratings, 
with many parts of them gilt, and inside shutters, 
but no glass. This article has been too dear, 
and it is consequently only used in the Windows 
of the principal dwelling apartments of the 
richer classes. On each side of the court, or 
patio, there are rooms for domestics, the younger 
branches of the family, and other purposes. In 
front of the entrance are the principal ones, 
generally three ; a species of large hall, fumished 
with äntique chairs, with leather backs and 
seats, and one or more clumsy couches to 
correspond in shape and hardness, a large table 
made of oak orsome similar wood, and very 
often a few old fuU-length portraits of persons 
belonging to the family, hanging in gilt frames. 
The beams of the roof, which are visible, are not 
unfrequently omamented with a profusion of 
carved work. Two folding doors open into the 
parlour: the side next the front patio is 
raised about twelve inches aböve the floor, 
which is carpetted, and furnished with a row 
of low stools, covered with crimson velvet. 
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with cushious to match at their feet, and a 

smail table about eighteen inches high, as a 

work table» or for the coavenience of making 

mate. This portion of the pa:rlour is allotted 

to the ladies» who sit upon it cros$-legged : 

a custom nö doubt derived from the moors. 

If a gentlemah be on familiär terms with the 

family, he will take a seat on one of the 

stools on the estrado^ or cross his legs and 

sit among the ladies ; more especially if he can 

play on the guitar, or sing, which are the 

favourite accomplishments. Other male visitors, 

after bowing to the ladies, seat themselves on 

the opposite side, where chairs are placed to 

match the stools and cushions. Pacing the 

entrance to the parlour is the principal dor- 

mitory, with an alcove at the end of the estrado, 

where a State bed is displayed, ornamented 

with a profusion of gilt work, and fitted up with 

velvet, damask, or brocade curtains, and gold 

or silver lace and fringe. The sheets and pillow 

cases are of the finest linen, and trimmed with 

deep lace. Not unfrequently one or more silver 

Utensils peep froni underneath. It appears as 

if the whole attention of the females were 

devoted to this useless pageant; which is only 

used on the occasion of a birth, when tfaelady 

receives the first visits of congratulation. 
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Behind this part öf the building t^ere is ano- 
ther court, or patio,, where the kitcheh . . and 
other appropriate apartments are situated^ and 
behind the whole is the garden. Thus ii is not 
uncommon for a house to occupy fifty yards in 
front and eighty yards in depth^ including the 
garden. The patios haye corridors round thein» 
the roofs of which are süpported by wooden 
pillars. The dwellings of the lower classes are 
on the same plan, exceptthattheyhave no courts 
or patios» the fronts hevüg open to the street ; 
but they ' have u^ualjly a garden at the back, 
where the kitchen is built ^eparately from the 
house, as a precäution against fire. 

In the prin.cipal square. stand the cathedral 
and bishop*s palace on one side; the barracks 
with a corridor pn another; thegovernor's palace 
and its offices on the tbird» ^nd some of the 
larger housigs pn the fourth. The extent of the 
aquare is about one hundred yards on each side. 
The streets cross each ptber at right angles. 
The genßrality of the cities;and large towns 
in So>uth America are biült accotding to this 
arrangement. 

Among the inhabitants are to be found some 
families of ancient nobility. The present Düke de 
San Carlos, a grandee of the first class, and late 
Spanish Ambassador in England, is of the family 
of the Caravajales, and a native of Conception. 
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The dress of the men is similar to the Euro- 
pean, but either a long Spanish cloak or a poncho 
is worn over it, the latter being generally pre- 
ferred, particularly for riding — an exercise of 
which both the ladies and gentlemen are very 
fond, and in which they excel. The women wear 
a bodice fancifuUy omamented, and over a large 
round hoop, a plaited petticoat of coloured 
flannel^'l^lack velvet or brocade. In the house 
they have no head dress, but in the streets, if 
going to church, the head is covered with a piece 
of brown flannel, about a yard broad, and two 
long ; if on pleasure or a visit, a. black hat simi- 
lar to the men's is worn, under which a muslin 
shawl is thrown over the head. Many of the 
young women prefer the basquma y manton, a 
black silk or stuff petticoat without a hoop, and 
a black silk or lace veil ; but others like the hoop, 
as it shews their slender waists to advantage. 
The hair is braided, or platted, hanging in loose 
tresses down their backs. The ladies are so fond 
of jewellery that necklaces, ear*jings, bracelets 
and finger-rings are never dispensed witii ; and 
some of the principal wear diamonds and oth^r 
precious stones of great value. The rosary, 
too, is a necessary part of the dress of both old 
and young. 

During the summer, and in fine weather, 
the evening is dedicated to a promenade, gene- 
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raily on the banks of the Bio-bio> and after- 
wards to friendly visits. The luxury of har- 
mony and friendship is enjoyed in all its extent. 
The guitar, the song, the dance and refresh- 
ments are to be found in every street. Convi- 
yiality takes the reins, whilst affection and es- 
teem curb the grosser passions. 

The climate is similar to that of tke soutbern 
provinces of France. The winter season is 
rainy, but not cold; and the heat of the Sum- 
mer San is moderated by the winds from the 
soüth, which are cooled by travelling over the 
Pacific ; or by those from the east> which are 
refreshed by passing over the snowy tops of the 
Cordillera. 

. The jurisdicticm of Conception extends from 
the river Maule in 34* 60' to Cape Lavapies in 
37* 10'. In it are the correginientos or prefec- 
tures of Puchacay and Rere. Its principal 
towns and villages are Gualqui^ San Juan, Quil- 
polemu, Luanco, Villavicencio, Comic6, and 
Chillan, which was ruined by the Araucanians 
in 1599, and has not since been a place of 
much note. 

The mhabitants of this province consist of a 
few Spaniards, some white creoles, mestizos, a 
few slaves of diffarent colours, and fewer indians, 
the aboriginal tribe of Promaucians being now 
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extinct. The whites or creoles are a very fine 
race. The men are well formed, and have 
regulär features and goöd complexions.. Tlie 
women are generally haudsome and remarkably 
polite. The mestizos can scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from the whites, and it is perhaps 
their Situation in life, not the uncontroulable ac- 
cident of bifth which constitutes the difFerence. 
The greatest blessing to a stranger, hospitality, 
is the constant inmate, or rather ruler of,every 
house, cottage or cabin; and, contrary to the 
rites of other hgspitable people, who limit this 
virtue to a stated period, the longer a stranger 
remains the more kindly is he treated. Those 
who come to visit are often tempted . to 
establish a residence, and may positively cpll 
themselves strangers at hotne. 

Nature has been extremely bountiful to this 
country. Its equable and mild climate, and its 
rieh soil produce every fruit, pulse and vege- 
table known in Europe, if we except some ex- 
otics, which have been ifeared ia the mbre soutb- 
ern latitudes : oranges, lemons, sügar-cane, ba- 
nanas and sweet potatoes do not thrive here, 
owing perhaps more to the cold rains in the 
winter than to any other cause. Homed; cattle, 
and horses, of an excellent quality, are in 
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great plenty. The vineyards are numerous and 
fertile. Those neär the river Maule yield 
a gräpe of a very superior taste, from wbioh 
a large supply of wine is produced for hpme 
consumption aad for the Lima market» where 
any quantity is acceptable and finds a ready 
sale. For want of proper vessels, however, 
a large portion is ' lost, and the qnality of the 
whole much injured. Light wines might be 
made equal to the best French, and generoüs 
ones equäl to Sherry and Madeira. A sort of 
wihe called Muscadel far exceeds that of the 
same name in Spain, and is quite as good 
as Frbntignac. The simple Utensils used are 
made of baked clay, in which the juice is 
fermented and the wines preserved, havingonly 
a wooden cover. Notwithstanding such disad- 
vantages, some of the wines are of remarkably 
good strength and flavour. Their brandy, from a 
want of proper vessels, is also greatly deterio- 
rated. The vines ihostly grow on espaliers, and 
are not detached stems as in the generabfy of 
the European vineyards. 

Excellent wheat is produced in great abnn- 
dance, the crops y ielding from eighty to one 
hundred fold; Very large quantities are annnally 
sent to Lima, Guayaquil, Panama, and Chiloe. 
The average price at Gonception is ten reals for 
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216 pounds weight, about fiye Shillings and 
sixpence ; and at Lima thirty reals» or sixteen 
Shillings and sixpence. It may be considered 
the great staple commodity of the country.— 
Barley» maize, garbansos, beans» quhiua, and len- 
tis are also cultivated for exportation, and yield 
heavy crops. Potatoes, radishes and other 
esculentSy as well as all kinds of culiüary vege- 
tables and useful herbs are raised in the gar- 
dens. The zapcälo is very much and justly 
esteemed, being, when green, equal to aspara- 
gus> and when ripe, similar to a good potatoe. 
It will keep in a dry place for six monihs. To- 
bacco was formerly grown near the river Maule, 
but the royal monopoly put an end to its culti- 
vatipn, which onthe emancipation of the country 
will probably agadn be attended to. 

The greater portion of these rieh lands is 
appropriated to the breeding amd fattening of 
homed cattle, goats and sheep> and the neces- 
sary attendance upon them forms the chief occu- 
pation of the Iower classes. The generality of 
the cows are never milked, but are left to rear 
their calves in the plains. When the iatter are a 
year old they are separated» branded, and put 
on another part of the farm» for endosed fields 
m pastures are a refinement with which the 
graners of South America are unacquainted. 
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Ixuieed th^ farms tbemselves are divided by 
such landmarks as a hill, a mountain, a river, 
the sea, &c. The price of land being low, disa- 
greements re$pecting boundaries are very rare. 
Land in the interior, of such quality as to 
produce every sort of grain, or to feed all kmds 
of cattle, is often sold for a dollar, or even much 
l€M, the quadra, one hundred Square yards, 
being more than two acres. When the horned 
cattle are sufficiently fat, or rather at the killing 
fleason, which is about the months of February 
und March, from five hundred to a thousand, 
aeeording to the size of the farm, are slaughtered. 
The whole of the fat is separated from the meat 
and melted, forming a kinid of lard called grasa, 
which is employed in domestic purposes. The 
üdlow is also kept separate, and the meat is 
jerked. This process is performed by cutting the 
fleshy substance into sliees of about a quarter 
of an inch thick, leaving out all the bcmes. 
The natives are so dexterous at this work that 
they will cut the whole of a leg, or any other 
large part of a buUock into one uniformly thin 
piece. The* meat thus cut is either dipped 
into a very strong Solution of salt and water, 
or rabbed over with a small quantity of fine 
salt. Whichever mode of curiug is adopted» 
the whole of the jerked meat is put on the hide 
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and roUed up for ten or twelve hours, or until 
the foUowing moming. It is then hung on lines 
or poles, to dry in the sun, which being accom- 
plished, it is made into bundles^ lashed with 
thongs of fresh hide, fonning a kind of network, 
and is ready for market. In this Operation it 
loses about one third of its original weight. 
The dried meat, charqui, finds immediate ; sale 
at Lima, Arica, Guayaquil^ Panama and other 
places. Besides the large quantity consumed 
in Chile, it furnishes a great part of the food of 
the lower classes, the slaves, and particularly 
the seämen, being the general Substitute for salt 
beef and pork. The grasa and tallow are also 
readily sold at the places above , mentioned, 
and are of more value than the meat. The hides 
are generally consumed in making bags for 
grain/ pulse, &c., thongs for the various purposes 
to which rope is applied in Europe, or leather 
of a very good quality. . - . . > 

The slaughtering season is as much a time of 
diversion for the inhabitants of this country as 
a sheep-shearing is iri England. For two or three 
days the peasants, htmsos, are busy coUecting 
the cattle from the woods and mountains, and 
driving them into an enclosure made for the pur- 
pose. The fat and lean cattle being mixed to- 
gether, the latter are separated from the former^ 
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enct driven out ; after which one fixed upon for 
idaugfater is allowed to pass the gate, where 
« peasant Stands armed with a sharp instrumeut 
in the sbape of a crescent, having Üie points 
about a foot apart, and as tbe beast passes he 
first cuts t!he hamstring of one leg, and then.of 
the other. Should he miss his aim, a by stand er 
ibllows the animal at füll gallop, and throws 
the laso over its homs, by which it is caught 
and detained tili another cömes up, and seither 
batpstrings or easts a second laso round its 
liind legs, when the two men, riding in differ- 
^nt directions, throw the beast down, and 
immediately kill it. One of them now tak^s 
t)ff the skin, coUects intö it the tallow and 
■fat, which with the meat he carries to a shed, 
^hen the process of jerking, salting, &c, ap 
already described, is immediately begun. 

The females in the mean time are all busy 
cutting up the fat, frying it for grasa, and 
'selecting some of the finer meat for presents 
and home consumption. The tongues are thß 
only part of the head that is eaten, the r^mainr 
der being left to rot. In the above njanner 
great nümbers of cattle are annually kill^d, 
-their bones being left to whiten on the ground 
^here th^y fed. 
^ It is surprizing to Europea»^ , apd other 

o 
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strangers to see ydth what dexterity the laso 
is thrown. Made of platted or twisted raw 
hide, it is about one and a half inch in circum« 
ference» sometimes less, and being greased in 
the process of its manufacture, is extremely 
pliable^ stronger than any other kinä of rope of 
treble the thickness, and very durable. The 
length is from twenty to thirty feet^ and at one 
end is a noose, throngh which a part of the 
thong being passed a running knot is fonned. 
Instead of the noose there are occasionally a 
button and loop. The huaßo (or laso thrower) 
extending the opening formed by passing the 
thong through the noose, lays hpld of the laso, 
and begins to whirl it over his head^ taking care 
that the opening does not close. Havmg deter- 
mined on his object the laso is thrown with un* 
erring precision. A buUock is caught by the 
homs, and a horse or a sheep by the neck; and 
as this is often done at fuU speed, the peasant 
l^ill wind the end of the laso which he holds 
round his body, and suddenly stopping his 
horse, the entangled animal receives such a 
check that it is frequently upset. One end 
of the laso is often made fast to the sursingle, 
or girth of the saddle, particularly when a 
bull or large buUock is to be caught. On 
such occaßions the horse, as if aware of the 
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resistance he will have to make» tums bis 
aide towards the object, and inclines bis body 
in the opppsite direction. I have aeen bim 
dragged along by the beast, bis feet making 
furrows in the ground, for more than twQ 
yards. The people are so expert in this art 
and so attached to it, that it is deemed quite 
disgraceful to miss the object. Several of the 
higher classes exercise it as an amusement, and 
not only in Chile, but in almost every part of 
South America which I visited ; all classes, whea 
residing in the country, carry the laso behind the 
saddle. Even the children are often seen throw- 
ing the laso, and catching the poultry, dogs and 
cats, in the houses, yards or streets. Thu» 
this necessary accomplishment grows up with 
these people. In the late wars it has not been 
uncommon for the militia to carry tbeir lasos, 
with which great numbers of Spanish soldier» 
bave been caught and strangled» The rider be« 
ing at füll speed, the moment it was thrown, the 
imfortunate fellow who happened to be en-» 
tangled could not extricate himself, and was 
dragged at the heels of bis adversary's horse 
until he was killed. 

Goats are fattened for tbeir tallow and 
Bkins, which latter besides tbeir application to 
the purposes of holding wine, spirits, eider, &c. 
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are generally tamied with the bark öf the pahr 
que or the peumo, instead ofthat of oak^ and for 
shoes and similar articles make an excellent 
leather» called cordavan. The goats are alto- 
gether productive of great profit. 

Some of the horses in the province of don- 
ception are excellent, being similar in size 
and shape to the famous Andalusian. They< 
are much valued in all South America^ and 
fetch very high prices in Peru. I have seen 
them at Quito, which, considering the difficul-* 
ties of transport that are to be surmounted, 
is a very great distance ; but although every 
effort has been used to preserve the breed 
out of the territory of Chile, it has as yet been 
unavailing. 

All kinds of provisions are plentifui in this 
province ; poultry is remarkably cheap, fat and 
well flavoured ; ducks and geese breed twice 
every year ; turkeys and barn door fowlsduring 
the whole year ; and from the mildness of the 
climate the broods thrive with little loss. The 
prices are consequently low : a good fat turkey 
may be bought for about one Shilling, and fowls 
for sixpence a couple. 

Apples, pears, peaches, nectarines, plums 
and cberries, are produced in such profusion 
that they are consideröd pf no value. Ifigs: ar6 
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abundaiit and good ; and the strawberry grows 
wild; I have seeu some nearly as large a» a 
he&'s egg. The melons and scmdias, water 
toeloBs» are also very large, and are extremely 
mce, particularly the latter, to which the natives 
are partial. Olires do not thrive here. Near 
the rtver Maule there are cocoa nut trees of 
palm», differing from the other species of the 
aame genus in the size of the nut, which id 
usually about as big as a walnut. Some of the 
trees are thirty feet high; the trunk iscylin^ 
drical, and free from leaves except at the top, 
where, similar to other palms, they form a circle> 
presenting a most beautiful appearance. The 
flowers are in four large Clusters at the top of the 
trejB, from whence the leaves spring. When in 
bud they are enclosed in a fibrous woody sheath^ 
and when the fruit begins to form the spathe 
divides itself into two parts, each about three 
feet long and two broad. A bunch or Cluster, 
pften contains as many as a thousand nuts. 
Nothing can be more striking than this tree 
under the bürden of its fruit, over which the 
brancbes form a kind of dorne, suppcu-ted by the 
column-like stem. The fruit resembles in every 
respect the tropics^l cocoa nut ; the kemel is glo^ 
bula^, haviog a space in the centre, which, when 
th^ aut is green, is fiUed with an agreeabk 
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milky tasted liquor, but when dry is quite 

empty. A curious method is employed for 

divesting the nuts of their outer rind. They are 

given to the horned cattle, and being swallowed 

by them, the filaceous substance is digested, 

and the nuts voided quite clean. All those sent 

to market have previously undergone this pro-» 

cess l If a bunch of flowers or green nuts be cut 

from the palm, a large quantity of thick sweet 

sap, similar to honey, is yielded, and on the 

Stern of the tree being tapped the same liquor is 

produeed ; this Operation however weakens it 

so much» that the palm either dies or gives no 

more fruit for a number of years. The greatest 

quantity of this sap is obtained by cutting down 

the tree, and lighting a fire at the end where the 

branches grow : as the tree bums, the sap is 

driven out at the root and eollected in calabashes ; 

fuel is gradually supplied, until the whole of the 

trunk is consumed, and all the sap extracted, 

which sometimes amounts to about forty gallons» 

This tree seldom bears fruit tili it isone hundred 

years old. Whether it be indigenous to Ghile> 

or the produce of the tropical cocoa nut planted 

here, I could never ascertain. The natives 

make baskets of the leaves, and sometimes 

thatch their cottages with them» Walnuts are 

also grown, and together with cocoa nuts are 
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expoTted to Lima, Guayaquil, &c. The 
gevuin is another species of nut, called by the 
Spaniards aveUanOy from its taste being like that 
of the hazel nut. This tree grows to the height 
of fifteen feet ; the fruit is round, about three 
quarters of an inch in diameter, and covered 
^th a coriaceous shell, which is at first green, 
afberwards of an orange colour, and when ripe 
of a dark brown; the kernel is divided into 
two lobes, and is generally toasted before being 
eaten. The molle may be classed without impro^ 
priety among the fruit trees, because the indians 
prepare from its berries (which are black, the 
size of peas, and grow in small Clusters round 
the slender branches of the tree) a kind of red 
and very palatable wine, called chicha or molle. 
Frazier says in his voyage, ** it is as pleasant 
and as streng as wine, if not more so/' The 
taste is really agreeable, and its flavour pecu* 
liarly aromatic. 

The maqui is another tree, bearing a fruit 
like a gtdfd^ or wild cherry, from which a 
pleasant fermented beverage is made, called 
theca. The people are fond of the fruit, 
and parties go into the woods to gather it. A 
inend told me, that in one of these excursions, 
when a boy, he had wandered into a wood to 
gather maqui, and seeing a woman in a tree with 
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her face of a purple colour, he suppösed that 
«he häd been rubbing it with the fruit for the 
Bake of frightening bim ; bowever, determined 
to shew bis courage, be ascended tbe tree, 
'wben, to bis great.surprise and terror, be found 
ibat it yrüB an idiot belonging to tbe village, 
who bad banged berself witb ber bandkercbief 
tied to one of tbe uppermost brancbes ! Tbe 
peumo produees a fruit wbicb is mucb liked, 
tbougb I never could eat it on account of its 
4Strong oily and ratber rancid smell. Tbe tree 
is tall, and its fruit bas tbe appearance of green 
olives ; to prepare it for eating it is dipped in 
Varm water, but not boiled, because tbat bpe- 
jration renders it bitter. Tbe pulp is wbitüh^ 
.and buttery» and I bave no doubt tbat as large 
:a quantity of oil migbt be obtained from it ias 
from tbe olive. Great quantities of murtälag, 
-myrtle berries, are found in tbis province> and are 
yery delicate. Pemetty^ wbo saw some in 
:ibe Falkland Isles, or Malvinas, says» *' tbe 
•fruit is of a beautiful appearance and very pleai- 
sant taste; by being put into brandy witb a ii^- 
tle sugar» it forms a delicious liquor» wbidi bas 
in a sligbt degree tbe -smell of amber^ria and of 
.musdc, by no means disagreeable even to pet- 
<sons wbo dislike tfaose perfumes." From the&e 
jberrieB tbe natives also make an agreeable. fer- 
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mented liquor, chicha de murtilla. The arrayan, 
a myrtle, grows to the height of seventy feet. 
The fruit, which is about the size of a large 
pea, is eaten, and has a pleasant taste. A 
delicate liquor is made from it, and the wood 
is very valuable. 

The principal trees found in the province of 
Oonception are the canelo, or boghi, which grows 
to the height of fifty feet, and produces good 
timber. It has two barks; the inner one is 
whitish, but when dried assumes the colour of 
cinnamon, and somewhat resembles that spiee 
in taste. The Araucanians entertain so much 
veneration for this tree, that a brauch of it is al- 
way s presented as a token of peace, and when a 
treaty is concluded it is tied to the top of the 
Toqui's axe, and the President's baton* The 
luma grows from forty to fifty feet high; its wood 
is tough, and is used for small spars and oars, 
but it is too heavy for masts. Large cargoes are 
sent to Lima for coach making and raftersu Oa 
rieh soils the espifio attains the size of an oak. 
Its wood is very solid and of a darkbrown, veined 
with black and yellow, and is capable of receiving 
an excellent polish. It is used for cart wheels, 
being very ponderous and durable,. and makes 
excellent fuel, and the hardest and best charcoaL 
The flowers of the espino are flosculous, of a 
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deep yellow colour, and so very fragrant that 
they are called aromas. A species cultivated in 
the gardens bears a larger flower, which having 
a long and slender footstalk, is often inserted by 
the ladies in theflowerof the jessamineandplaced 
in their hair. The Joint scent of the two is de- 
lightfuL The pekuen, or pino de la tierm, grows 
in the southern parts of this province, but it ar- 
rives at greater perfection in Araucania. It is 
from seventy to eighty feet high, and eight in 
circuräference. At the height of thirty feet it 
has generally four opposite horizontal branches, 
which gradually decrease in extent until they 
terminate in a point at the top, presenting the 
form of a quadrangular pyramid. The cone, or 
fruit, resembles that of tlie pine, and the seeds 
are considered a great delicacy. These pinanes, 
as they are called, are sometimes boiled, and 
afterwards, by grinding them on a stone, con- 
verted into a kind öf paste, from which very 
delicate pastry is made. The pino is culti- 
yated in different parts of this province on ac- 
count of its valuable wood and the pinones ; it 
may be said, indeed, to be the only tree, ex- 
cept those which yield wine, to which the na- 
tives pay any attention. The resin exuding 
from it is called incienso, and is used by the 
Chileaus as incense. 
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The banks pf the Bio-bio are thickly covered 
with both red and white cedar tree», some of 
which are seventy feet high, and twenty in cir- 
cumference. They are split into slender planks, 
for slight work, but their exportation from this 
province is not great, because the deals can be 
purchased at a mach lower price in Chiloe, 
where, I have been informed by persons of 
veracity, there are cedars which yield from 
eight to nine hundred boärds, twenty feet long, 
twelve inches broad and one thick. It is said 
that water keeps better at sea in casks made of 
the red cedar, than in those of any other wood. 
The floripondio grows to the height of six feet, 
and has a profusion of delightfully fragrant 
pendant flowers, which are white, bell-shaped, 
and from eight to ten inches long, and three in 
diameter at the mouth. Their odour partakes 
ofthat of the lily, and one tree, when in bloom,. 
is sufficient to perfume a whole garden. The 
floripondio arrives at greater perfection on the 
coasts of Peru, where it is seen in the hedge- 
rows. A species of cactus, quisco, is very com- 
mon in some parts of this province ; it bears 
thorns from eight to nine inches long, of which 
the females make knitting needles, 

There are a great variety of shrubs in the 
forests of Conception, and some of them are 
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very aromatic. Those which are particularly 
iiseful for dyeing are the diu, thila and uthin^ of 
which the bark and leaves dye black. The juice 
of the berries of the tara^ and of the mayu are used 
for writing ink, as well as for dyeing. The leaves 
of the cukriy another shrub, have ä taste some- 
what similar to tea, for which they are often sub- 
stituted. They are considered a vermifuge and a 
tonic. Frazier says, that the culen produces a 
baisam, very efficacious in healing wounds ; but 
I never witnessed this quality. Senna grows 
luxuriantly near the Maule, and is equally as 
good as that of the Levant ; an infusion of its 
leaves is often given, and I believe successfuUy, 
as a diuretic, particularly in calculous com- 
plaints. A shrub called here the palqui, and ia 
Peru the holy herb, yerba santa, is thought to 
be an antidote to inflartimatory diseases; for 
this purpose the green leaves are soaked in 
water, then rubbed between the hands, and 
again soaked, until the water be quite green, in 
which State a cöpious draught is taken ; and for 
extemal inflammation it is applied as a wash. 
There are several wild plants which yield bright 
and permanent colours for dyeing. Red is ob- 
tained from the relbun, a species of madder; 
Contra yerba^ a kind of agrimony, furnishes 
yellow, as does another plant called jPoj'Me/ ; a 
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yiolet is procured from the ctflli änd the rosoli ; 
and the panqui yields a permanent black. This 
peculiar plant grows in moist s^fv^ampy places; its 
height is from five to six feet, . and the principal 
Stern is sometimes six inches in diameter ; the 
leaves are roundish, rough and thick^ and at 
füll growth are three feet in diameter. When 
the plant is in perfection, the natives cut it 
down^ and split the stem, which contains a 
large portion of tanin. The black for dyeing is 
obtained from the expressed juice of the root. 

I scarcely ever met with any person in this 
province who did not assure me that gold mines 
were to be found in numberless places ; I cer- 
tainly never saw any worked, but the universal 
assurance of theinhabitants, and what hasbeen 
written by Molina, Frazier, and other persons 
of veracity, leave me no ropm to doubt their 
existence. 

Among the feathered tribe I observed a bird 
about the size of a pullet, having black and 
white feathers, a thick neck, rather large head, 
a strong bill a little curved, and on the fore part 
of the wings two reddish spurs, like those of a 
young dunghill cock. It is on the alert the 
moment it is alarmed, and rising from the 
ground, hovers over the object which has dis- 
turbed it. The noise which it makes when 
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in this Situation, and which-^ is probably in- 
tended as a signal of danger to other birds; 
has induced some of the natives to call it tero- 
tero; but others name it despertador, awakener. 
Finches, gilgueros, and the thili^ a kind of 
thrush, are numerous, as are the grey and 
red partridge. Both the latter birds are 
much esteemed^ though I preferred the large 
wood pigeons, torcäsas, some of which are 
the size of a small pullet. Feeding entirely 
on herbage, they are particularly fond of the 
leaves of turnips, and they make their appear- 
ance in such numbers that they would destroy 
a whole^field in one day. Their flesh is of 
a dark colour, but juicy and savoury. Of the 
larger species of herons I saw three diflFerent 
kinds, one as large as the European heron, and 
quite similar to it ; one of a milk white colour, 
with a neck more than two feet long, and its red 
Blender legs equally long ; and another not quite 
so large, with a beautiful tuft of white feathers 
on its head. In several places near the coast I 
observed flamingoes, and was charmed with their 
delicate pink plumage ; they are not eaten by 
the natives. I also remarked several species of 
wild ducks, and three of wild geese ; one called 
of the Cordillera is very good eating, the others 
I was told are strong and fishy. The wild swan 
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is as large as the European swan» but is not 30 
handsome. It has a black bill and feet, black and 
white plumage, and is in shape much like a goose» 
but is never eaten. I had in my possession a tarne 
eagle, which measured ten feet from one tip 
of its wings to the other ; its breast was white 
Spotted with black, the neck and back also black, 
and the tail and wings of a brown tinge with 
transverse black stripes. I saw several of the 
same kind and others of a smaller species in the 
woods. Parrots very much abound, but their 
plumage is not handsome, being of a dirty dead 
green. These birds are very destructive of the s 
fruit and maize. 

m 

At Villavicencio I was highly entertained in 
hunting a pagi, or Chilean lion. On our arrival 
the people were preparing to destroy this enemy 
to their cattle ; several dogs were coUected from 
the neighbouring farms, and some of the young 
men of the surrounding country were in great 
faopes of taking him alive with their lasos, and 
of afterwards baiting him in the village for the 
diversion of the ladies; whilst others were 
desirous of signalizing the prowess of tbeir fa- 
vourite dogs. All of them were determined to 
kill this ravenous brüte, which had caused 
much damage, particularly among their horses. 
The hunt was the only subject of conversation 
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on the Sunday, which was the dayfixed for 
its occurrence. At four o'clock we left the 
village, more than twenty in number, each lead- 
ing a dog, and having a chosen laso on his arm, 
ready to throw at a moment's warning. About 
a mile from the village we separated, by different 
bye-roads, into five or six parties, the men 
taking the dogs on their horses, to prevent, as 
they said> the possibility of the scent being dis«* 
covered by the pagi. All noise was avoided — ^ 
even the smoking of segars was dispensed with, 
lest the smell should alarm their prey, and they 
ßhould lose their sport. The par ty which I joined 
consisted of five individuals. After riding about 
four miles we arrived at a small rivulet» where a 
young colt was tied to a tree, having been taken 
for that purpose. We then retired about three 
hundred yards, and the colt being alone began 
to neigh, which had the desired effect» for before 
sunset one of our party, placed in advance, let 
go his dog and whistled^ at which signal three 
other dogs were loosed and ran towards the 
place where the colt had been left. We imme- 
diately followed, and soon found the pagi with 
his back against a tree^ defending himself 
against his adversaries. On our appearance 
he seemed inclined to make a start and attempt 
an escape. The lasos were immediately in mo- 
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tion> when foür more dogs came up, and shortly 
afterwards their masters, who hearing the noise 
had ridden tö the spot as fast as the woods would 
permit them. The poor brüte seemed now to 
fear the increäse of his enemies. However he 
maintained his post and killed three of our dogsi; 
at which the owher of one of them became so 
enraged, that he threw his laso round the neck 
of the pagi» when the dogs, supposing the onset 
more secure, sprang on him, and he was soon 
overpowered, but so dreadfuUy wounded and 
torn that it became necessary to put an end to his 
life. The length of this ahimal from the nose 
to the root of the tail was five feet four inches, 
and frona the bottom of the foot to the top of the 
Shoulder thirty*one ihches. Its head was round> 
and niuch like that of a cat, the upper lip being 
entire, and supplied with whiskers ; the nose 
flat, the eyes large, of ä brownish hue, but very 
much suffu^ed with blood ; the ears short and 
pointed. It had no mane. The neck, back atid 
sides were of a dusky ash colour, with some 
yellowish spots ; the belly of a dirty white ; the 
hair on its buttocks long and shaggy. Each 
jaw was af med with four cutting, four canine> 
and sixteen grinding teeth; each of its fore 
paws änd hind feet with five toes, and very 
streng talons. Four lasos attached to the girths 
of the saddles of two horses were fastened 

Q 
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to the pagi, which was thus dragged to the 
village» where we arrived about Bine o'clock, 
and were received by the whole of the inhabi- 
tants with shouting and rejoicing. The re- 
mainder of the night was spent in dancing and 
carousing. 

The people informed me that the favourite 
food of the pagi is horse-flesh; that watehing 
a good opportunity it jumps upon the back 
of its prey, which it worries, tearing the flesh 
with one paw whilst it secures its hold with the 
other; after sucking the blood it drags the 
carcase to some hiding place, covers it with 
leaves, and retums when hungry to devour it. 
If it enter a place where horned cattle are kept, 
the buUs and cows immediately form a circle, 
ttnd place the calves and young cattle in the 
eentre ; they then face their enemy boldly, and 
not unfrequently oblige him to retreat, on which 
happening, the bulls foUow him and often göre 
him to death, It would therefore appear to be 
more from fear than choice that he is attached 
to the flesh of horses. The animal was never 
Jcnown to attack a man ; so timid is he of the 
human race, that he runsaway at the appear- 
ance of a cbild, which may perhaps be ac* 
counted for from the abundance of cattle sup- 
plying him so easily with food that he is seldom 
in want of flesh. 
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The vicuna and guanaco are known ia Chile; 
I shall howeyer defer a description of them 
until I treat of the llama and alpaca of Peru. 
The chiÜhueque, spoken of by several travellers, 
seems to be the same as the llama, but as I 
never saw it I am unable to detennine this point. 
The description and properties of the two are 
very similar. The culpen is a speeies of fox, and 
i» very destruetive to poultry and lambs. It is 
rather more foolish than daring, but not void of 
the latter quality. It will advance within eight 
er ten paces of a man«- and after looking at him 
for some time, will retire carelessly, unless pur- 
sued, when it betakes itself to the bush. Its 
colour is a dark.reddish brown, with a long 
straight tail covered with shaggy hair; its 
height is about two feet. For the preservation 
of the lambs against this enemy the natives 
traia their dogs to the care of the flock in a 
curious manner. A young puppy is taken, be^ 
fore its eyes are open, and an ewe is forced to 
suckle it every night and moming until it can . 
foUow the flock, when, either under the direc- 
tion of a shepherd boy, or in Company with an 
old trained dog, it is taught to keep the sheep 
together, to foUow them in the moming to graze, 
and to drive them to the fold at night. It is 
never allowed to foUow its master. No shep- 
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herd could be more faithfal to his trust than one 
of these dogi» ; it leaves the fold with the flock 
in the moming, watches it carefuUy duriug tb.e 
day, keeping off the foxes, eagles. and other anir 
mals, and returns with it at sunset. It aleeps iß 
the fold, and the sheep become so habituat^d U>. 
the scKjiety of their guardian that they allow him 
to wander among them without any. alarm- At 
night, when the dog arrive» with bis charge, he 
first drives them into the fold; he thea runs two 
or three timcs round it, as if to be Qe?tain of its 
safety against any lurking enemy, and after- 
wards goes tp the house and barks, but immedi- 
ately returna to the fold, where he waits for his 
supper. If it be brought he remain^ quiet, 
otherwise he again Visits the house and barks 
until he is properly attended to, when he iays 
himself down among the sheep. Some peftple 
have imagined that it is a peculiar bjeed of dogs 
that are so trained, bat this is an error which 
experience enabks me to contradict; for I hs^ye 
Seen several 4i^rent kinds in chaürge of difiSp^. 
rent fiocks, the whole of their sagacity being tihie 
effect of their training. Whilst on the topic of 
the training of animals I caonot refrain from 
mentioning the ridiculous appearance of the 
capons, which are taught to rear broods of 
chickens. When one or more bens bring forüi 
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their young, these are taken from them, and a 
capon being caught, some of the feathers are 
plucked from its breast and the inner part of , 
its thighs, and the animal is flogged with net- 
tles, and is then put under abasket with the 
young chickens. This is generally done in the 
evening; and in the morning, after brooding the 
chickeus all night, the ol4 capon struts forth 
with its adopted family, clucking and search- 
ing for food with as much activity as the most 
motherly old hen ! I was told that capons rear 
a b^ood much better than hens; and J have sean 
one of them with upwards of thirty chickens^; 
The hen b^ing thus freed from her brood soon 
begins to lay eggs again, which is a very great 
advantage, 

After an excursion of three weeks> I retumed 
to Conception with my friend, Don Santiago 
Sias» to whom I brought letters of introduction 
from my good host at Arauco» Don Nicolas del 
Bio, which were most willingly attended to, and 
rendered my detention as a prisoner of war a 
delightful series of excuraions into the country,» 
and of parties of pleasure in the city. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Seat to TalcaihiiaBO Description of the Bay and ADchorage Plaia 

betweenCoDoeption andTalcahuano Prospectns of a Soap Manufiustory 

liere......Coal Mine. Town, Cnstom-home, lafaabitants, ftc. Fiah, 

&C. canght in the Bay Coionial Coainieroe.........P)rospectusofa 

Sawingf MilL 

i\.FT£R stayiüg a few days at Conception, I 
was sent for by the governor to Talcahuano^ a 
sbip being there ready to sail for Lima. I took 
with me a note to a resident in the port, and was 
received by him with the greatest possible kind- 
ness ; he requested me to make bis house my 
home until the ship should be ready to sail ; a 
request with which I very willingly complied. 

The bay of Talcahuano is one of the largest 
onthe westem shores of South America : from 
north to south itslength is about ten miles^that is 
from the main land on one side to the main land 
on the other ; from east to west it is seven miles. 
In the mouth of the bay lies the island Quiriqui- 
na, forming two entrances; that on the east side 
is the safer, being two miles wide with thirty 
fathoms water, decreasing gradually towards 
the usual anchorage at Talcahuano, where, about 
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lialf a mfle from the sfaore^ there are ten fathoms 
water- It is well sheltered from the north wind; 
but the swell is so great during a norther (as 
the north winds are here called) that it is almost 
impossible to land, though at any other time 
the landing is good on any part of the beach. 

From Conception to Talcahuano, a distance 
of six miles, the surface of the ground is com- 
posed of loose sand intermixed with sea shells ; 
about half a yard deep a continued Stratum of 
marine shells is found, exactiy similar to those 
shell-fish with whieh the sea abounds at this 
place : they are the choroj muscle, pU de burra^ 
or ass's foot, the bulgados, a species of snail, and 
the picos, barnacles. This Stratum is generally 
from twelve to fifteen feet thick ; and a similar 
one is found in the hills« three hundred feet 
above the level of the sea ; being, no doubt, the 
effect of Bome tremendous earthquake» which 
took place before this country was known to the 
old World ; for it is certain^ that what now con- 
stitntes the Valley of Penco or Conception was 
at some remote period a part of the Pacific 
Ocean. From these shells all the lime used 
in building is procured. The land between 
Talcahuano and Conception is not fit for culti- 
vatioo ; it presents rather a dreary appearance ; 
however, some cattle graze on the marshy or 
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low partSy and their meat is considered very 
delicate. Abunds^nce of salsola grows in this 
nei^hböurhood, from which kali might be pvo^ 
cured in great quantities for the purpose of 
manufacturing soap^ which^ as taliow and otfaer 
fat can be bought here at a low rate, would be a 
very lucrative speculation. Soap bears a high 
price in Peru, and in almost every part of the 
country, being seldom undär forty doUars the 
quintal or hündred pounds weight in Lima; and^ 
higher in the interior. The facility of procur* 
ing good lime and plenty of fuel would be of 
importance to such an establishment, besides 
which, the cheapness of copper, from the 
mines of Coquitnbo and Copiapo, for making 
the necessary Utensils, is an advantage of some 
consideration. 

Of all the Spanish writers Herrera alone makes 
mentron of the existence of coal in the province 
of Conceptioß. In Dec. 8, 1. 6, c. 11, hb says, 
" there is a coa:l mine upon the beach near to 
the city of Conception ; it burns like charcoal ;" 
and he was not mistaken, for the Stratum does 
exist on the north side of the bay of Talcahuanö, 
near the anchorage on that side, and veiry near 
the ruind of Penco Viejo, which was deströy- 
ed by the earthquakein 1730> and not rebuilt; 
b^cause the presetit anchorage was considered 
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psefetabie. To wh^textent laxe coal readies 
bas^ nisver yet beea dseerteuoed ; all^ tkat ha» 
been osed has beea ebtaised: by tiiM^riiig asid^ 
äie maold whiob covem tlie surfäce. Tlos* €o»t 
i» sinilar in aip^^raace ttx tiie EagfUisAy camiely 
bmt it IIB seamaable^ to suppode^ tbat if thi^ mme 
wex^ dttg to any €So»siderabIe deptb, the quality 
weuld be found to knprove, and that the work 
ndg^ be productive of imnMQse w^alth to Um 
pioeBessor. 

There is a cQStom*hotise at Talcahuano, and 
the necessary offieers» for coUecÜBg the impoi^ta^ 
tiooiaiid exportätion düties; barracks* for the 
fgmnaeTk belmiging to the smaS barttery^ a housei^ 
&tr the residence of the commaodmg officer, a 
parish churdiy also about a bandred houses^ witb 
several large stoic», bodegw, for corn, wine^ smd 
olher goodSk The popalation coüsidts of about 
fiv« faondred inhabitants, piineipsdly muleteers» 
porters, and fisherm^i. 

The bay abcNmds with exceUent fisb; th^ 
most esteemed are tbe robuh; this fish is fron» 
twoi to threer^ feet long, iiearly of a cylmdrieal 
tovOLy haviBg a&giüar seales^whicb Me of a gold 
eolouaroxt the back, dedimisg: to a very beaiitiful 
transparent white oii the belly : it has a bluiisil 
fi^pe along the back, bordered oü eacb side 
^nrith a deejpi yeUow ; the fiesb i» ddicat^ly 
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white> and has a delicious taste. The corbina 
is generally about the size of the robalo, though 
gömetimes much larger ; its body is of an oval 
form, covered with broad semi-transparent white 
scales, on which are some opaque white spots ; 
it is encircled obliquely with a number of brown- 
ish lines, the tail is forked, and the head small; 
its flesh is white and well tasted. The Ika is a 
kind of muUet ; it is found böth in fresh and in 
Salt water; the latter, however, is much better 
than the former : it is about a foot long, its back 
is of a dirty greenish colour, its sides and belly 
white, with large scales ; its flesh is white, very 
&t, and is excellent. Thepeje rey is very similar 
to a smelt, but when fuU-grown is of the size 
of a herring ; it has not the same odoür as the 
smelt, but is equally nice when cooked. 

In the vicinity of Talcahuano is the gold 
fish, about ten inches long, flat and of an oval 
form, with small scales ; it is of a bright gold 
eolour, and has five zones or bands surrounding 
it. One round the neck is black, two others 
about the middle of the fish are grey, one near 
the tail.is black, and the fifth, at the juncture 
of the tail with the body is grey ; its flesh is very 
delicate. Thie cAalgtui ackagualy called by the 
Spaniärds pejegaliö, cock fish, is about three feet 
long; its body is round, rather thicker in the 
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middle than at the neck or near the täü; it is 
covered with a whitish skin^ but has| no scales; 
OQ its head it has a cartilaginous crestabout three 
quarters of an loch thick — ^its flesh is not goo^. 
The toUd, a species of dog*fish/is about three feet 
long ; it has two triangulär dorsal spines, re- 
markably hard, büt no other bones ; it is salted 
and dried, and sent to the Lima market, being 
rarely eatenfresh, although it is then very good. 
On the coasts the natives catch a variety of spe- 
cies that are common to other seas, such as the 
ekate^ the dog-fish, saw-fish, old wife, conger 
eel» rock cod, whiting, turbot, plaice^ bonito, 
madkarel, roach, muUet, pilchard, anchovy, &Ci 
Among the moUuscä tribe the muscle is very 
fine; I have frequenüy seeathein eight inches 
long, and their flavour is excellent. They are 
often salted and dried ; after which they ai^ 
strung on slender rushes, and in this manner 
large quantities are exported. The white urchln 
is of a globular form, about three inches in 
diameter, with a whitish shell and spines; the in- 
terior substance is yellow, but very good toeat. 
The pico is akind of bamacle, adheringto steep 
rocks at the water's edge : from ten to twenty of 
theminhabit as many seperate cells of a pyra- 
midalform, made of a cretaceous substance, with 
a little apertüre at the top of eaich cell ; they 
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seoeive :äieiribQd at tkis hole, ^^rfvete a kind 4^ 
i3maUi>ill proftrudes^isimilsTto that of ^ bird, 
fsid hence die aoimal reoeiyes itsaame of pico, 
ä bilL They aie very indhite, tender, and inMt 
d^ciB^ ealang. The htco is oral, and ite >dieU 
18 covered M^h smdl tuberostties: it U Iromfour 
toifiye inehes long, and the interior or «ediUe 
13ubstaiK» is white, and very excellent. Of tbe 
;99ioUuaca8 die pmri is the mosA remarkable, ja 
i'^^eet boih to its diape and habitaticm ; the 
flatt^ is foHoed ef a ooriaceous matter, ac&ermg 
to tbe rocks, and which is diyided into separate 
c^, by means of stroog membranes. In eaeh 
pf these, ina detached State, is Ibnued the piuri ; 
it is about tiMeBize.of a iaigie cherry, which it so 
flOiUjah resfflubiteB in eolour, tbat the foUowing 
aneedoteis related: anattTe of Ghiloejfaadnevfir 
Beeu any c^emos uatil he came to Coneeption, 
and obsenringanabundantce tbere he exclaimed, 
*' What a channing coimtry tiiis is, wfcy the 
piaiies grow on the tjRees !" This aqimal, if it 
defierve to beßo caUed> is leaten eather roausrtfid 
or boiled> a^ bajs a tiEuite siniüar to tfiat of die 
lobster : great quaatilies axe aonually dried for 
expoftatioo. 

Of the crustaceoufi £she8, the jsamij crab, lias 
a isdbeU tl^ is oeArly apbencaJ, abcnzt three inehes 
in diamet«r, and l^o inehes deep, litrsydied with 
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Ifmies Bpon €he edges. Tbe apancora, «Dollier of 
the €Babjipe<UM, liaa an ovalshell, dentiealated^ 
and jgeiierallj larger than the xaiva ; both are 
ced wfaen boiled, aad thelr flesh is well tasted« 
CtBmAah^ camärmes, Me sometimes caugfat <of 
the «Bc^iAoiM weight of eight er aiiie pouüda 
each, aod a:ie very good. 

The priacipal commerce betweea this pprt 
Md some <of the oiber Spanish oolonies consists 
in the expoortation of wheat, with whkh article 
abwt alz ßbipfi, of not kss thaa four hnn* 
dred tons hmFthen eadi, are aonWly laden, 
makJog an ayerage of two thousand four hon* 
dred tons, ^Rdudi in an mfant country, and for 
ooloniai consumptioB, may be considered yery 
great ^early the whole of this wheat is car- 
fied to Lima. Of jerked beef, charqui, about 
als: tibonsand quintals, with a proportionate 
quantity of tallow aad fat, gräsa ; and of wine, 
0n an average, two thonsand jars, containing 
iaghteen gsUlons each, are annnaUy exported. 
The minor articlea are raw faides, wool, dried 
iruitfl, saÜ fish and pulse. The imports are 
a amali quantity of European manufactured 
goods, «igar, aalt and tobacco; the taxes on 
which produce from one hmidred wd two to one 
haudred and five thousand d<4lars per annum. 

I faare already mentioned the beuefit which 
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would remüt from a soap manufactory 
established at Tälcahuano; another establish* 
ment, however, of still greater importance,: 
might be formed either oa the banks of the 
Bio-bio, oron those of the Maule: I mean a 
sawing mill. Both of these rivers have a suffi- 
cient current for the purpose, and an abundance 
of good timber in their vicinity. A dock yard 
on a trifling scale has been established and 
small craft have been built at Maule ; but 
Guayaqoil is the great dock yard on the westem 
coast of South America, and vessels of eight 
hundred tons burthen have been built there; 
beside which the timber markets of Peru have 
been almost exclusively supplied with wood 
from the forest of Guayaquil: this article is 
becoming scarce in that diistrict, and recourse 
must soon be had to some other parts, and 
there are none that present the same facili- 
ties as the two I have now menticmed. The 
forests of the province of Gonception are as yet 
untouched; the price of laboür there döes not 
exceed one-third of thät at Guayaquil ; the hire 
of cattle for bringing the wood from any part of 
the forests to the river side bears the same pro- 
portion as the price of labour ; the advantage of 
superiority of climate is also attached to this pro- 
vince, as well as that of the total afosence crf rave- 
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Bous beasts and poisonous reptiles» which aboand 
in the woods, riyers and estuaries of Guayaquil. 
The conducting of timber to the port of Talcah- 
uano for embarkation, and its shipment in small 
vessels in the Maule> are facilities of consider- 
able importance ; to which we may add the short 
passage from either of these two places to the 
principal established market of Lima, the pas- 
sage from Guayaquil being of a treble duration. 
Small vessels only can get out of the Maule, 
because a bar at the entrance of the river would 
prevent the egress of large ships when deeply 
laden. Another powerful reason why sawing 
mills might be established with greater ease on 
those rivers than at Guayaquil is, that they 
would increase the means of subsistence among. 
the labouring classes, and consequently would 
merit their protection; whereas at the latter 
place sawing is the occupation of a great portion 
of the inhabitants of the city, who make very 
high wages, in consequence of which any es- 
tablishment detrimental to so numerous a body 
Qf artizans would be strenuously resisted, and 
probably attended with fatal results. It will no 
doubt appear surprizing to persons in England 
acquainted with this brauch of the. arts, that 
three quartera of a doUar, equal to about three 
Shillings and two pence, should be paid at Gua- 
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yaqutl fimr sawibg a pkak from a log: of wooA 
ten Qx twelve htcbes square bj etghtMH feefi 
loi^, tlie tinirber not beiBg harder than tlte Eatg* 
hak ür.. Tke poce for tilQber bf aag^ dow» to 
tbe pect of Ta}cadMiciQ€< ia very Iiow. Xär, 
scQBewhat resemUuig ^^^^ ^^ aippiicddle to tiw 
same itses^ may be ddfivered m log» twenty^feel 
kntg and twelve inches sq^aase, fer aboat oner 
dotiar eaeb, and all oiAmt kinds of wood at simt«' 
bü rate^;. wbile a sisD^lfi inok plaok from thes 
same tree woidd be wortb aeasly dauUe the 
sum at Lima. Attaebed. ta as ertabtisbmenl oi 
this kmd^ the eanyicg of fire woodf to Linsi 
woidd be attemded witb coBSfideraUor poofil — 
a eargo of fiare wood weigbing fourtec» quistalb 
iB soid befe for oviy one doUasr^ wbiisr m Lm» it 
oftes sells for fronr one to one and » baUc dbttnr 
per quiiiitaL 

Tbe afaip Ihlares^ de la Tkrra beiiig r«ad3f 
tO" sail for Lmaa^ I vas< ordeied an boardi^ and 
ebüged to leave wiAb legiet an easbonäng 
OTuntry^ ifbere: I had beeai trealed wüfa roh 
botmded bofl^irtality by ite iiAaibitants^ My 
kindl host, Do» Mamved Sierraaov toekr canc to 
Eccoiyniaendi lae to tbe captain» besidac whix& he 
sent QH board, fm my use, Bau>re provmona thm 
wotild hvr&i servvdr me &nr tiiree sucfavoyagssw. 

1^ fbregcwg u a biwf d^xnriplicai of Gon«» 
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ception as I saw it in the year 1803. I visited 
it again in 1820, and in the course of my narra« 
tive I shall have occasion to mention it at my 
gecond visit, and to contrast its appearance at 
those two periods. 

If in my description of this part of South 
America I have sometimes touched on the 
changes that have happened or are likely to 
happen, it has been when speaking of places 
which I did not afterwards visit 
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CHAPTEB VII. 

Laare Takahnimo in Uie Üelores Pasaage to CaUao....-AmTa} Takan 

to the Castle Leave Callao Road to Lima CoavejeA to Frisoo. 

31y present Situation was very diisagreeablä. 
The government of Conception had placed me 
on board a Spanish vessel, and had given Orders 
to the captain to deliver me up> the moment 
he should arrive at Callao, to the govemor of 
the fortress. At the same time he had been 
charged with letters, containing perhaps an 
aecount of my having landed on the. Araucanian 
coast ; of having visited part of that almost un- 
known territory, as also part of the province of 
Conception. Such it was reasonable to expect 
would be the information conveyed, if either the 
reports prevailing at that time respecting the 
cruel System of Spanish jealousy in their colonies 
were to be credited ; or those which have been 
more recently circulated, that all foreigners 
would be incarcerated, sent to the mines or to 
places of exile, for having merely dared to tread 
the shores of this prohibited country. I should 
have desponded, had not practice taught me to 
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regard those reparts as exaggerated tales, the 
fictions or dreama of the biassed^ and not wor- 
liiy of tbe least belief. I was, at the time I 
landed, ignorant c^ the existence of any pro- 
hibitory laws; but I now reflected, that no doubt 
jEoreigners were not allowed to settle in a Spa- 
nish eolony without having obtained those per- 
missions and passports which are considered 
equally as indispensable here as in tbe British 
colonies; documents yrhich are as essentially 
necessiary to En^ishmen as to foreigoers ; but 
J also recoUected the kind treatment which I 
had reoeived at Conception> as much a Spanish 
colony as the place of my destination ; I had 
lean^ed, too, that föreigners resided in this part 
of the country, some of whom were in the ac- 
tual employ of the government; it had cpme to 
my knowledge that an Irishman, Don Ambrose 
^iggins» had fiUed the Offices of Gaptain- 
Genersd of Chile, and of Viceroy of Peru.-r 
These rßflections contributed to make me com« 
paratively )iappy, and by adhering to a maxim 
wl^iqh l had established, never to allow the 
shadow of fliture adversity to cloud the exist- 
^ce of pr esept comfort, my life was always free 
from fe^r aod disquietude. My stay among the 
pastoral iadians of Arauco, for barbarous I can- 
not call them> had been ^ne continued scene of 
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enjoyoient» unalloyed with any apprehension ot 
approaching evils^ and this conduct had not 
contributed a little to make me so welcome ä 
guest. I had foUowed tbe same principles 
whilat at Conception with equal success. 

The ship in which I embarked had on bbard 
eight thousand fanegas of wheat/ with some 
other Chilean produce> and an abundance of 
poultry, for the Lima market ; she was built at 
Ferrol in the year 1632> of Spanish öak, and 
was the oldest vessel in the Pacific ; her high 
poop and clumsy shape forming a great contrast 
with some of the recently-built ships at Guaya- 
quil, orthose from Spain. The conduct of the 
captain^ the öfficers and passengers> was marked 
with every kindness. I had a small cabin to 
myself» but I messed with the captain and pas- 
sengers^ and the eleven days which We were at 
sea were spent in mirth and gaiety» not a little 
heightened by the female part of a family going 
to settle in Lima. The father kindly invited me^ 
should an opportunity present itself, to reside 
at his house during my stay in that city» an in-* 
vitation of which I should certainly have aVailed 
myself had not circumstances prevented it. 
We were all anxiety to arrive at Callao, the sea- 
port of Lima, and although I had fewer reasons 
to wish it than others, still the idea of seeing 
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something new is always pleasing, particularly 
to a traveller in a foreign country; besides, 
I had been-informed on my passage thät war 
had not been declared between England and 
Spain, and that the conduct of the government 
•was to be attributed to their wish to prevent 
any English spies from residing at liberty in the 
jcountry. 

On the eleventh day after our leaving Tal- 
cahuano we made the island of San Lorenzo^ 
which forms one side of the bay of Callao. It 
exhibits a dreary spectacle, not a tree, a shrub, 
nor even a* blade of grass presentsitself; it is 
one continued heap of sand and rock. Having 
passed the head land, (where a signal post was 
erected and a look-out kept, which communis 
cated with Callao^ through other Signals sta* 
tioned on the island) the y esseis in the offing, 
the town and batteries at once opened on our 
view. The principal fortress, called the Royal 
Philip, Real Felipe, has a majestic appearance^ 
although disadvantageously situated ; it is on a 
level with the sea, and behind it the different 
ranges of hills rise in successive gradations 
until crowned with the distant prospect of the 
Andes, which in some parts tower above the 
clouds. These clouds, resting on the tops of 
the lower ranges seemed to have yielded their 
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plaees in the atmospbere to those enormou» 
{nasses, and to have prostrated tbemselves at 
their feet. As we approached the anchoragQ 
tbe spires and domes of Lima appeared to thQ 
kft of the town of Callao. At the moment of 
landing, which is the most pleasing to traveU 
lers by sea> the passengers were all in high 
spirits, expecting to embrace ere long tbose 
objects of tender affection, from whomi tbey had 
been separated by chance, interest, or necessity^ 
Previous to our Coming to an anchorage, 
the custom*house boat with some otbers visited 
pur ship, and I was sent ashore in^ tbat from 
the captain of the port. I was immediately 
conveyed to the castle, and delivered to the 
Governgr, On my landing at Callao, I observed 
a considerable bustle on what may be called 
the pier. Tbis pier was inade in 1779, during 
the Viceroyalty of Don Antonio Amat, by 
running an old king^s sbip on shore, filling 
her with stones, sand, and rubbish, and after* 
wards driving round the parts where the 
sea washes piles of mangroyes, brought from 
Guayaquil, and which appear to be almost im-^ 
perishable in sea water« At the landing place 
I saw several boats employed in watering 
tbeir ships, for which purpose pipes bave beeu 
laid .down, three feet ander ground, to oonvey 
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tfee water from a spring ; hoses being attacbed 
to the spoüts, the ca^s are fiUed either floäting 
on the sea or in the boats. 

The houses make a very sörry appearäaee; 

they are generally about twenty feet high, with 

mud waUs,flat roof, and divided into two störies J 

the under one forma a row of small sfaops öpen in 

front, and the upper one an uncouth eorridor. 

About a quarter of a mile from the landing place 

is the draw-bridge, över a dry foss, and an en- 

trance under an arched gateway to the castle, the 

Real Felipe. I was presented to the Goverüor, 

a Spanifsh colonel, who immediately ordered me 

to the caloboso, one of the prisoners' cells : this 

was a room about one hundrM feet long and 

twenty wide, formed of stöne, with a vaulted 

roöf of the same materials, having two wooden 

benehes, raised about three feet from the ground, 

for the ptisowers to sleep on. A long chsdn rain 

along dte benefa for the purpose of being passed 

through tite shackles of the unhappy occupants, 

whose miserable beds, formed of rush mats, were 

ToBed up, and laid near the walls. I had an op* 

portunity to make a survey of this place before 

Äe prisoners entered ; until then I was left quite 

alcnte, pondering over my future löt, for this was 

the first time I couM consider myöelf ä prisoher; 

however, l conscAed myself with the hope of re- 
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lease, or if not, a removal to some more comfort- 
able Situation. In this hope I was not mistaken^ 
for before the prisoners, who were malefactors 
employed at the public works, arrived, a soldier 
came and ordered me to foUow him. He took 
up my bed, while I took care of my trunk^ and 
in this manner I left the abode of crime and 
misery in which I had been placed. I was con- 
ducted to the guard*house, where that part of 
the garrison on duty are usually stationed. I 
now found myself among such a curious mixture 
of soldiers as eyes never witnessed in any other 
part of the world ; but I reconciled myself tomy 
lot, especially as it was not the worst plac^ in 
the Castle. In a short time I was sent for to the 
officers' room. I there found several agreeable 
and some well-informed young men, with two 
yery obstinate and testy old ones, who, though 
of superior rank, were heartily quizzed by their 
subaltems. Such is the ease and frankness of 
the South Americans in general, that before ,1 
had been an hour in the room, one of the 
officers, a young lieutenant, and his brother,. a 
cadet, had become as familiär with me as if we 
had been old acquaintance. They were natives 
of Lima, bothhad been educated at San Carlos, 
the principal College, and both lamented that the 
most useful branches of science were not taught 
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mähe Sps|.nish Colleges to that extent, and with 
that precision which they are in England. The 
lieutenant also observed, that as the rectors and 
höads of their Colleges were churchmen, the 
stiidies were confined principally to theology, 
divinity and morality» which circumstance 
daused them to neglect the useful sciences ; and 
this he ascribed as a reason why in those studied 
the students made little progress. Bat, con- 
tinued he^ our libraries are not destitute of good 
mathematical and philosophical books, which 
some of our young men study/ and they are 
at all times willing to instruct their friends. I 
spent the time in a very agreeable chit chat with 
my new acquaintance tili ten o'clock, when Uie 
Keiitenant rose and requested me to wait his 
reium, saying he was going to the governor for 
S sardo, the watchword^ and for the orders of 
the night. . He retumed in about half a^ hour, 
puUed off his uniform coat, put on a jacket^ and 
then told me, in the most friendly manner, that 
the governor had given orders for my removal 
to Lima on the foUowing moming ; on which he 
congratulated me, saying, that as that was a 
lai^e city 1 should be morecomfortable» although 
a pnsoner, than at Callao ; he also informed me 
that, it being the first day of the month, Sep- 
tember, 180i5, part of the garrison would be re- 

T 
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lievßd by dejtacliQxestß. ürppi t;be kapital, and 
(bat h^ yif a^ ioQlud^ in tliat numbQr, an4 wovld 
bß bappy.in giviag me a seajt, ia, Ütß vafancm, 
bapkpQy.CQacb, wbicb be ebQiUd bire. About 
twelvft.Q*clpck wy b^. an4. tru»k were oarrkd 
tp bis sjeeping room, and I reonwn^d in coDver- 
Ration. witb.bim. tili day broke.; ^e sl<5)t about 
anbour, aad tb«n aroaetobreakfbst» wJucbcoaT 
siatad of a cup of very good qbocolate for eack 
of us^ som^. dry toaat, wd a glass of^^^ter« At 
eleyea q^clock, thei detachmeat bavjiig arrived» 
we left Callao Ia a valancin, wbicb i^^^a kind of 
carriagej bariog tbe bqdy^of a coach on twa 
wbeiel«,. drawAby two horses^. Qoe. i« tbe sbafta 
and tbie. poQtiUipn mount?4 oxx tbeotber. 

Tbe city of CaUap> M^hicb wASi desüroyed by. 
an eartbqnj^e i9 1746. apLd svirallpwed up by tba 
Qea, wad. at . a sbort distaace to tbe Bputbward 
pf tb^ preßent tp:wA. On acabn.day tbe ruina 
may yet Jw^ seea m4^^ watexat tbat .part ofthei 
bay called tbe tnar braba,. rougb sea> and oa 
tbe beacb a.centry is always placed for tbe pur-^ 
pose of taking cbarge of any treasure.tbat may. 
be wasbedL asbore, wbicb not unfirequently bap^ 
penei«. By tbia terrible coavulsion of nature.up*. 
wards. of.tbree tboijsaad people. pensbedvat 
Callao alone. I afterward^ became acquaiuted 
witb an old mulattp^ called Eugemo^ wjbo waa 
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tonte öf the three or four who were saved; he 
told me Aat he was sittiog on some timber which 
had been landed ttom a ship in the bay» at the 
tim^ that the great wave of the sea toUed m and 
buried the city, and that he was carried, cling- 
ing to the iog^ near to the chapel, a distance of 
three nüles» 

Frotn Callao to Lima it ift six miles, with 

ä godd road, for which the cduntry is itr 

debtöd tö Don Ambrose Higgins ; but he unfor* 

tunately died, after being Viceroy three years^, 

leäviüg this useful wbrk incomfilete. The 

&nishfed fiärt extendi^ only abont twö milei 

ifirdtn the gateway, at the entranfce to the cityi 

abd ha^ a double row of lofty willdws ön 

^ch side, shadin|[ the foot-widk. He also 

Inriiiähed it, ät every hundred yards, with neät 

itohe beriches; and at aboüt eveiry mile a large 

tirtle with wklls öf brick and Jstone, fonr feet 

high, and stone seata are erected. 'Hiese cif- 

des are fbrmed for carhages to tum in with 

If^eater ease than ön the road. On each side of 

the foot-^alk rutis a small Mreanii of water, irri- 

gdting the willows in its course, and nourishing 

aMmberless liixiiriaiit weedik and flowers. It 

l^s the rn^tention of the Videroy to carry thi 

föad dorwn to GaUao in the same style as it now 

«sicrtt iileaar the eifty, but only the carriage rdad 
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was finished. It has a parapet pf brick xai«e4 
two feet high on each side> to keep togethef the 
ihaterials of the roäd. On the right haud side, 
going from the port, may be seen the ruins of 
an indiän village, which was built befcire the 
discovery of South America. Some of the old 
walls are left, formed of clay, about two feet 
thick and six feet high^ änd which perhaps.owe 
their present existence to the .total absenc^ 
of rain in this country. To the right is th^ 
town of Bellavista^ to which parish Callao is 
attached^ being called its anejeo. Here is a 
hospital for seamen and the pqorer class of the 
inhabitants. Half way hietween the. port. and 
the city Stands a very neatly built . chapfel, to 
which is connected asinall cloister; it is.'der 
dicated to the Virgin of Mount Carmel, an<i 
many visit it to fulfil some vow pr other which 
they have made at seä to this Madonna, $h<^ 
being the protectress of seamen. Near the 
chapel is situated a house at; which are sold 
good brandy and wine, and it may. easily be 
guessed which establishment has, the most 
customers! On approaching the city. itho 
quality of the soil appears to be very good; 
large gardens with luxuriant vegetables fpr th^ 
market, and fields of lucern and naaize are h&K% 
cultivated, and close to the. city walls there ar§ 
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.extensive ofchards of tropica! fruit trees> all 
irrigäted with water drawn by canals from the 
river Rimac. The gateway iö bf brick, covered 
witb stuoco, with cornices> mouldings^ and pili- 
lars of stone : it has three arches ; the centre 
one for carriages has folding doofs> the twp 
lateral posterns are for foot passengers. 

The mind of a traveller is naturally led to 
expect to find the inside of a city correspondent 
with the appearance of its entrance; but at 
Lima he will be deceiVed. The distant views 
of the steeples and domes^ the beautiful straight 
röad;its shady aveiiue of lofty willows, and 
its handsome gateway, are contrasted, immedi^ 
ately on passing them, with a long street of 
low houses with their porches and patios; 
smaill shops with their goods placed on tables 
at the doörs; no gltes Windows; no display of 
articles of commerce ; numbers of people of 
all coiours, from the black African to the white 
and rosy cöloured Biscayan, with all their in- 
termediate shades, combined with the mixtüre 
of colour and features of the aborigines of 
America :•— the mere Observation of this variety 
of colours and features produces a '' confusion 
beyond all confusions/' 

As a prisoner of war, although the two na- 
tions were at peace, I was conducted by my 



ktnd fnend to the city gaol^ curcel de la ciptdad, 
where I remtmed shutup for eight months witii 
about a hundted cfimiaals of 1l^ werst deserip- 
tion. Owing, however, to a recommendatioa 
and tfae promkse of a remunetation from my 
good ftiend the Ueuttoaat» the alcalde lodged 
me in a room at the eatl^ance of the prieoii, 
ailotted to peraooB of decent familied> or to isuch 
ES h»d the means of payiidg for this conveDience. 
I Was fortunate tnöugh to find here a native 
of Lima» an offic^r inthe anny, who was coa- 
fihed on suspicidn of forgeiy. He was a very 
excellent man^ and conduoted hunself towards 
me in a manner which contributed, not only to 
my eomfort whilst I was a prisoner^ but finally 
to my liberation« My first objeot in my eoi^ 
ini^cieifct Utas ib ^nake myself perfeotly master 
of the Spanish tobgue, 9^ to obtain some 
knowledge of Quiehua, the court language of 
the Incas^ and used wherever their authority 
had been established. I was the more desirous 
of beeoming acqnainted with this laiq^age^ 
beeause it is spoken in the interior of Peru 
by all classe» of people : the respectable im- 
habitants» howeyer^^ also speak Spanish. 
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CHAPTER VlII: 

JJamy Origin ofits KttiMM....FBcbaaunae......Foii]idat]onof Lina......PizaiTo'il 

EidMe^M..JiliialicaioCtkfi Cit3r*-«»Piniioft^ Valley mono... ».Bit«.-., 
CUmatef M.Teispevatju:e.**M.Moi«t3 9Dd.ima*«,...SailM*M.Earthqiiiilns.«.. 
Prodiice* 

JiiMA^ ia:the oapital.of Peru, and deriresitsi 
name from Rimae^ wliich origiual name it&xiver 
still retalaa; but the valley was caUed by tfae^ 
iafdtians RÜMCtMaka^ or the place of witefaes ; it 
bsing the eustom ämeaig the abarigineß^ eveot 
bisfore tbe establishftteotiof the)theocfasiaQf the- 
Inoait,. as weU as duringi theif > d(xnmat|oii,i ta: 
baaiskto tfata Talley; those' persons who vm^er 
aocttsed of .mtchcisafti Itss^climate iasvery^diff 
ferelUtvf]X>BXitii«l.of tiie. ürteiior, and ; hfluring a» 
great ideal >of BiarshyigFound m its « vicinäty^ in^ 
tesFirnttent feye£a:gc»eraUy destroyedmajshbct) 
time buch iodisvidataM äfi;wera the d>jectaio€ 
thiß wperstilious persecutioiv.' Iti is reeooded^ 
that whea Maneo Gapac and hisjsiater Mamai 
Qc<4Iq wjere. pcesented j fay ; tfa«r . grandfeihhag. 
tQ . the. indiAos . Ibring ■• at' i Couzooui and wece; 
in&^fjmA hj himtfaatthey ^werethe childcen^oß 
the s^p/their God, the faifcomplexiemoftheBtt) 
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V* 



strangers, and their light coloured hair, induced 
the indians to consider them as rimacs, and they 
were in consequence exiled to Rimac Malca, 
the place of witches, now the valley of Lima. 

In September, 1533, Don Francisco Pizarro 
arrived at Pachacamac, a large town belonging 
to the indianß, wnere a magnificent temple had 
been built by Paöhacutec, the tenth Inca of Peru, 
for the worship of Pachacamac, the creator 
and preserver of the World. This rieh place of 
worship was plundered by Pizarro, and the vir* ■ 
gins destined to the Service of the Beity, though 
in every respect as sacred as the nuns of Pizar* 
ro's religion, were violated by his sokliers ; the 
altars were pillaged and destroyed, and the 
building was demolislied. However, when I 
visited it in 1817, some of the walls still re- 
mained, as if to reproach the descendants of 
an inhuman monster with his wanton barbarity. 
I wandered among the remains of this temple,. 
dedicated by a race of men in gratitude to their 
omnipotent creator and preserver : a house 
uiistained with ^what bigots curse with the« 
name of idolatry ; unpolluted with the blood of 
sacrifice; uncontaminated with the chaunt of 
antbems, impiously sung to the Deity after the^ 
destruction of a great number of his creatures ; 
of prayers for success, or thanksgivings for 
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Yicfory ; but h^Uowed with the innoccnt offer- 
k)gd of fruits und fiowers, and sanctified with the 
iBcense breath of praise, and hymns of joyous^ 
gratitude. It id difficult to describe the feelinga 
by which we are affected when we witness 
tbe ruiiis of an edifice destined by its founder 
tQ be a montinient of national glory» or even 
of personal honor ; but when we contemplate 
with onprejudiced eyes the remains of a buikl- 
mg once sacred to a large portion of our fellow 
creatttres, and raided by them in honour of 
tbe great Father of the universe, wantonly 
destroyed by a being, in whose hands chance 
had placed more power than bis ritiated mind 
i:iiew how to apply to virtuouö purposes— we^ 
eanhot avoid cursing htm, in the bitterness of 
pur anguish. Cold indeed mu&t be the heart 
of that man who could view the ruins of Pacha- 
eamac with less regret than those of Babylon 
or Jerusalem! 

Pizarro having arrived at Patchacamac, and 
being desirous of building a city near the sea 
coast, he sent some of bis officers to search for 
ä convenient harbour either to tbe north or tq 
the soutfa. They first visited the hairbour of 
Chilca, which, tfaough a good one, and near 
Pacblcamac, was still defective ; the coast was 
a Sandy desert, and the poor incUans whojived 

u 
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upon it for the purpose of fishing were often 
forced to abandon their houses^ because their 
wells of brackish water became dry. The 
commissioners were obliged to look out for 
another Situation, and having arrived at Callao 
they found that its' bay was very capacious, with 
the river Kimac entering it on the north. They 
afterwards explored the delightful surrounding 
Valley, and reported their success to Pizarro, 
who immediately came from Pachacamac^ and 
approving of the Situation, laid the foundation 
of Lima, on the south side of the river, about 
two leagues from the sea. On the 8th day of 
January, 1 534, he removed to it those Spaniards 
whom he had left for the purpose of building 
a town at Jauja. Lima is called by the Spa* 
niards La Giudad de los Reyes, from being 
founded on the day on which the Roman Church 
celebrates the epiphany, or the feast of the 
worshipping of the kings or magi of the east 
Its arms are a shield with three crowns, Or, on 
an azure field, and the star of the east; for sup* 
porters the letters J. C. Jane and Charles, with 
the motto — Höc Signum vere Regum est These 
arms and the title of royal city were granted to 
Lima by the Emperor Charles V. in 1537. 
Pizarro built a palace for himself, about two 
hundred yards from the river, on the contrary 
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side of the great square^ or plasa mayoty to that 
where the palace of the Viceroy now Stands ; 
and the remains of it may yet be found in the 
Callefim de Petateros, mat maker's alley. He 
was murdered here on the 26th of June^ 1541. 

According to several Spanish authorities 
Lima is situated in 12'' 2' 51" south latitude, and 
in 70** 60' 51" longitude west of Cadiz. To the 
Dorthward and eastward of the city hills begin 
to rise, which ultimately compose a part of the 
great chain of the Andes; or rather they are 
parts of the high mountains which run north 
and south about twenty leagues to the eastward 
of Lima. These mountains gradually descend 
to the sea coast, producing between each row 
beautiful and fertile Valleys, of which the 
Rimac is one. The chain opening at the back 
of Lima förms the valley Lurigancho, which 
closes on its suburbs. That of the greatest 
height, bordering on the city, is called San 
CristobaU and the oXhex Amancaes; the former 
is 1302 feet above the level of the sea, and the 
latter 2652. The mountains slope towards 
the west, and when seen from the bridge 
appear to have reached the level about three 
miles from that Station, which extremity, viewed 
from the same place, is the pointwhere the sun 
disappears at the time of the winter solstice. 
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To tbe Muth west is the island caUed S^n 
Lorenzo; more to the south lies Morro Solair, 
stböut eight miles distant, wbere large bills ai 
isand are observed^ which, stretcbing to the 
ea^tward and gently rising^ form with the Am^ 
aneaes a crescent, enclosing the picturesque 
Valley Rimac, through which the river of that 
name majeetically flows^ producing in its oonrae 
or wherever its influence can be obtained aii 
the beauties of Flora and the gifts of Ceres. 

The site of Lima gradually inclines to the 
westward^ tbe great Square, plasa mayor^ be» 
ing 480 feet above the level of tbe sea. 13ms 
all the streets in this direction, with manj 
iDf those intersecting them at right angles, 
bave small streams of water numing along them, 
which contribute very much to the cleanliness 
and salubrity of the city and its iahabittnts. 
The water which runs through the streets» as 
well as that which feeds the fountains aüd the 
canals for the Irrigation of gardens, orchardli aud 
t>lantations, which fill the whole valley» iä drawii 
from the riyer Rimao. This river has its origin 
in the prövince of Huarochiri, and receives in its 
i[;ourse several small streams» which descend tl^e 
mountains» and are produoed by the melting of 
the snow on the tops of the Andes» as well as by 
the rains which fall in the interior» at which 
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tune ^e liver swells very much, auid covero: 
tbe :who)e x)f ita bed, which at oliier times is m 
many places almost dry. The water in Lima 
is said to be crude, holding in Solution a con- 
siderable quantity of selenite, besides being im* 
pregnated with abundance of fixed air ; hence, 
indigestio^s and other affectioQS of the stomach 
are attributed to it ; but Dr. Unantie very justly 
asks» *' may iiot these diseases be derived from 
Cupid and Ceres?" The water is certainly far 
frona being pure ; for the artaxeay which sup- 
pliesi the city fountains, and the pugios, which 
supply the suburbs, called San Lazaro, are 
stagnant pools ; both are often füll of aquatic 
plante, which decay and rot in them; tiiiey 
moreover contain water that has been em- 
ployed in the irrigation of the plantations and 
farms at the back of the city, .and not unfre- 
quently animals have beeh drowned in themv 

The climate of Lima is e^tremely agreeable; 
tlie heat which would naturaHy be e:i^pected in 
so low a lätitude is seldom feit, andrthose whQ 
faaye been accustomed to the scorching mm 
and sufibcating heat of Bahia, on the oppo^itei 
6id€ of the Continent, or to those of Csurthagen^ 
in the Same latitude, are astonished at the mild 
and almost equable dimate of Lima. The fol-^ 
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lowing tbermometrical observations^ made in 
the years 1805 and 1810, will evince the truth, 
of what has been asserted : — 

TBERMOMETRICAL OBSERVATIONS, 

MADE AT irOOV IN THE 8HADE OF AN OPEN BOOM AT LIKA» 

1805. 1810. 

r* ' ' * s ^-■ ' ■" " * — ■■■ '^ 

Max. Min. Max. Min. 

Janoary 77 74| 76 78f 

Fefamary . . . . 79J 76 77 74f 

March 78i 74| 77 74| 

April 74| 72 74j 71^ 

May 7Sf 67 71^ 67 

June 65| es 66 64 

July 65 63 64f 61 

August 63^ 62| 63| 61 

September ... 65 63| 6if. 64 

October 65| 63^ 65| 63^ 

November 69i 65| 69^ 65^ 

December. . . . 73| 69^ 71^ ' 70 

The coolness of the climate is occasioned by 
the wind and a peculiar State of the atmos« 
phere. The wind generally blows from differ- 
ent points of the compass between the south 
west and the south east. When from the 
former direction, it crosses in its course a 
great portioa of the Pacific Ocean, and wheu 
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it comes from the eastward it has not to 
pass over sandy deserts or scorching' plains^ 
but to traverse first the immense tract of 
woodland countries lying between the Bra- 
zils and Peru, and afterwards the frozen tops 
of the Cordillera, at a distance of twenty 
leagues. from Lima ; so that, in both cases, it is 
equally cool and refreshing. A northerly wind 
is very seldom feit in . Lima ; but whea it blows^ 
as if by accident, from that quarter, the heat 
is rather oppressive. On the 6th of March^ 
1811, the wind being from the north, I made the 
foUowing observations with a Farenheit*s ther- 
mometer, at one o'clock, p. m. 

In tbe shade in an open room SO^ 

In the air^ five yards from the sun's rays . . 87^ 

In the sun 106^ 

Water in the shade from sunrise 74i 

Water in a well 20 yards below the ") -,«, 

surf ace of the eartli .j""" 

Sea water at Callaoat 4 p. m 64* 

Heat of the hody, perspiring 96 

a fter cooling in the shade 94 



o 

p 

o 
o 

o 



The heat of the sun in summer is mitigated 
by a canopy of clouds, which constantly hang 
over Lima, and although not perceptible from the 
city, yet when seen from an elevated Situation 
in the mountains^ they appear somewhat like 
the smoke floating. in the atmosphere of large 
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tawn3 wheife coal is bnrnt ; but as thismaterial 
is not used in Lkna^ the cause and effect must 
be different. 

If I may be allowed to give an opiiBOff 
difierent from that of seveial eminent perBons 
who have written on the climate of Lima, it 
is, that the vapours which rise cm the eoost 
or from the sea are Hfted to a sufficienfe 
height by the action of the sun's rays ta be 
caught by the eurrent of wind from the south-^ 
ward and westward^ and carried by them into 
the interior; whibt the exhalationd from the 
cjty and its suburbs only rise to a lower region^ 
and are not acted upon by the wind, bat remaiii 
in a quiescent state of perfect equilibrium, 
hanging over the city during the day, and be- 
coming Condensed by the coolness of the night, 
when they are precipitated in the form of dew, 
which is always observable in the moming on 
the herbage. 

Lima may be justly said to enjoy pne of the 
most delightful chmates in the world ; it is a 
Buccession of spring and summer, as free from 
the Chilis of winter äs from the snltry beats of 
autumn. 

Notwithstanding thi^i almost constant eqvk%* 
bilUy, Bome writers have imagined that four 
6eas0ft9 fire distinguisbable. Such per90tis> 
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however, must undoubtedly h^ve either been 
«n4owed with peculiar sensibility, or have been 
gifted with an amazing philosophy. Not con- 
tent with the beaUties of this climate, some have 
attached to it the properties which belong to the 
nltra-tropical countiies — jealous perhaps of the 
theoretical comforts from which they are prac- 
tically free, and in the füll enjoymient of a 
climate the maximum heat of which seldom 
exceeds 78** of Farenheit's thermometer, and 
the minimum of which is seldom below 62% 
wishing to perfect it by havingthe maximum 
at 100% and the minimum below zero ! Peralta, 
in his 8th canto, has very quaintly described 
the beautiful climate of this city : — 



''£n SU orisonte el sol todo et aurora 
Etemaj, el tianpo todo es primavera 
Solo es risa del delo cada hora 
Cada mes solo es cnenta del esfera. 
Son cada äliento> un halito de Flora 
Cada arroyo una Musa lisongera ; 
Y los vergeles, que el confin le debe' 
Nabes fn^ntes con que el ddo Uueve. 



» 



One of the peculiarities of this climate, as 
well as that of the coast of Peru from Arica to 
Cape Blanco, being a distan^^e of about 16 de- 
grees of latitude, is, that it can scarcely ever be 
Said to rain. Several theories have been ad- 

X 
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vanced to account fbr this anomaly of nature'. 
The following facts and ezplanations will, peiv 
haps, tend to unravel the difficalty. 

In April or May the mists, called garuM, 
begin, and continue with little interruptiön tili 
November, which period is usually termed the 
Winter solstice. The gentle winds that blow in 
the morning from the westward, and in the after* 
noon from the southward, are those which fiU 
the atmosphere with aqueous vapöurs, fonning 
a very dense cloud or mist ; and owing to the 
obliquity of the rays of the sun during tliis sea- 
son the e vaporation is not sufficiehtly rai^ified or 
attenuated to ehable it to rise above the summits 
of the adjacent mountains ; so that it is limited 
to the ränge of flat country lying between the 
mountains and the sea, which inclines towards 
the north west. Thus the vapours brought by 
the general winds are coUected over this ränge of 
coast, and from the cause above-mentioned can- 
not pass the tops of the mountains, but remain 
stationary until the sun retvms to the söuth, 
when they are elevated by his vertical heat, 
and pass över the mountains into the inte- 
rior, where they become Condensed, and fall in 
copious rains. That rain is not formed on the 
coast from these mists is attributable, first, to a 
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want of contrary winds to agitate and unhe 
tbe pairticle^, and^ secondly, to their proximity 
to the earth, which they leach in their descent, 
before a suffident number of them cän coalesce, 
and form themaelves into drops. 

The figure of the coast also contributes to 
the free access of the water that has been cooled 
at the south pole, ofn its return to the equatorial 
regions. From Cape Pilaris to latitude 18'' the 
direetion of the coast is nearly N.. and S. ; ^ and 
from 18'' to 5"" it runs out to the westward : thua 
the cold wa(er dashes on the shores, and pro- 
duces in the atmosphere a coolness that is not 
experienced in other parts, where the coasts are 
filled with projecting capes and deep bays; be- 
causethe current, striking against those, sweeps 
from the coast, and the water in these becomea 
heated by the sun, and is deprived by the capes 
of the current of cold water, excepting what 
i^ necessary to maintain the equiUbrium, which 
is diminished by s^sorption in the bays. The 
heat increases y^Ai astonishing rapidity from 
latitude 1° sou^ to 10° north ; the Gulph of 
Choco b^ing deprived of the ingress of cöoled 
water from the south by the Cape San Francisco, 
^d from the north by Cape Blanco. The 
eastern shores of the south Continent of Ame^ 
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rica are much warmer than the westem, owing 
to the great number of capes and bays. The 
atmosphere does not enjoy the cooling breezes 
from the pole, which are diverted from a direct 
course in the same manner as the currents of 
water, nor the refrigerated winds from the 
Cordillera. 

The Southern hemisphere is altogether 
much cooler than the northern : perhaps in the 
same ratio that the surface land of the northern 
hemisphere exceeds that of the southem. 

During the months of February and March 
it sometimes happens that large straggling drops 
of rain fall about five o'clock in the afternoon. 
This . admits of an easy elucidation. The 
exhalations from the sea being elevated by the 
heat of a vertical sun, and impelled by the 
gentle winds durbg the day towards the in- 
terior and mountainous parts of the country, 
are sometimes arrested in their progress by a 
current of air from the eastward, which, having 
been cooled on its passage ^er the snow-top- 
ped Andes, is colder than the ail^/rom the west- 
ward; and wherever these curreüts meet the 
aqueous particles are Condensed, and uniting 
becöme too heavy to continue in the upper 
regiön of the atmosphere, when they begin to 
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jall^ and in -their descent combine with those 
that fiU the lower regions^ and hence some large 
drops are fonned. 

The following table of the weather will per- 
haps fumish a better idea of the climate of Lima 
than any verbal description : — 





1805. 






>le. 

days 

... 




1810. 






r 

Jan. 
Feb. 


Sun. I 

5 days 


CJoudy. Varial 

10 days 16 
5 .. 15 


Sqn. Cloudy. Variable. 

6 days 11 days 13 days. 

7 ... 4 •• 17 ..• 


March 


1« .. 


% 


... 


17 


... 


13 ... 


3» ... 


16 




April 


7 ... 


9 


... 


U 


... 


6 ... 


10 ... 


14 




May 


. . ... 


17 


... 


14 


... 


1 ... 


15 ... 


15 




June 


. . ... 


Sl 


... 


9 


... 


. . ... 


24 ... 


6 




July 


. . ••• 


S8 


.•• 


3 


. .. 


• • ... 


31 ... 


• . 




August 


. • . . 


27 


... 


4 


... 


. . ... 


30 ... 


1 




Sept. 


o ... 


20 




7 


... 


Sc ... 


21 ... 


7 




October 


li ... 


21 


« •« 


8 


... 


3» ... 


19 ... 


10 




Nov* 


4 .«. 


16 


... 


10 


■•• 


5 ... 


15 ... 


10 




Dec. 


4 ... 


18 


... 


19 




4 ... 


7 ... 


20 





^1^!^'}*^ •• 1«* •• 1^« • ^ •• 189 .. 129 .. 



Sun indicates those days in which the sun was never clouded j 
Clovdy, those in which the sun was not visible ; and Variable, 
ihofle in which the sun was generally douded in the morning but 
afterwazds became visible. 

From the foregoing explanations it mnst 
naturally be inferred, that the dry season in the 
interior occurs at the time that themists or fogs 
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pfedominate on the coast, aind v^ice versa : thia 
ia what really takes place. The rivers oq the 
coast are nearly dry during the misty weatlier, 
biEt during the summer heat they often become 
impassable, owing to their increase of w^^r 
from the melting of the snow on the mouatain» 
and the fall of rain in the interior. The chim- 
badores, or badeadores, men who ford the larger 
rivers with goods and travellers, know from ex- 
perience and minute Observation, according to 
the bour at which the inbrea«e begins, at what 
place the rain has fallen. 

It may be well here tp ad.vert to a phe- 
nomenoa which has as yet remained unno- 
ticed. The heavy rains which fall on the 
Gordillera of the Andes are the effect of 
evaporation from the Pacific Ocean, and these 
rains feed the enormous streams which sup- 
ply those rivers that empty themselves inta 
the Atlantic* It therefore^ foUows, that the At- 
lantic is furnished with water from the Pacific; 
and if, as some have believed, the Atlantida 
e:3(i8ted between the coasts of Africa and Ame^ 
rica, its western shores being opposite to the 
mouth of the river Amazon, its inundation may 
have been occasioned by the heavy rains in the 
Andes. 

The vegetable mould in the Valley of Lima 
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•is aboüt two feet deep, and is extremely riefe, 
amply repaying the labour of cultivation. Be- 
iow the moald is a Stratum of sand and pebbles, 
^xtending about Cbree leagues from the sea- 
coastf and under this a Stratum of induräted 
«lay, apparently of alluvial deposkions. The 
latter seems to have be^n once the bottom of 
the sea, and niay have been raised above the 
ievel of the surface by some great convulsion ; 
for I catinot suppose with Moreno, Unanue and 
tythers/that the watör has retired from this coast 
so much as to occasion a fall of more tban four 
liundred feet in perpendicukr height, Which the 
Stratum of sand and pebbles holds above the 
ievel of the sea at its extreme distance from the 
coast. 

May not the same principles account for the 
^eneral belief, that the surface of the Atlantic on 
the eastern shores of the New World is above 
the Ievel of the Pacific on the westem shores, 
notwithstanding the apparent contradiction of 
the currents running round Cape Hörn into the 
Atlantic? Perhaps the asserted elevation, par- 
ticularly in the Gulph of Mexico, is owing to the 
prevailing winds that drive the surface water 
into the gulf, its free egress by a sub-current be- 
ing impeded by the ränge of the AntiUes, vbose 
bases may occupy a greater Space than their 
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sur&ces^ and also to the existence of rocks 
under. water. 

Although Lima is free from the terrifying 
effects of thunder and lightning, it is sub- 
ject to dreadful convulsions which are far 
more frightful and destructive« Earthquakes 
are feit every year, particularly after the 
mists disperse and the summer sun begins to 
heat the earth. They are more commonly 
feit at night, two or three hours after sunset» 
or in the inorning about sunrise. The direc- 
tion which they have been observed to keep 
has generally been from south to north, and 
experience has shewn, that from the equator to 
the Tropic of Capricorn the most violent con- 
cussions have taken place about once in every 
fifty years. Since the conquest the foUowing, 
which oecurred at Arequipa, Lima and Quito, 
have been the most violent : — 



A&EQUIFA. 


LIMA« 


QUITO. 


1582 


158» 


1587 


1604 


1630 


1645 


1687 


1687 


1698 


1715 


1746 


1757 


1784 


1806 


1797 


1819 







It has been remarked, that the vegetable 
World suffers very much by a great shock, the 
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country about Lima, and all tfae ränge of coast 
were pärticularly affected by that which -hap- 
pened in 1678. The crops of wheat, maize, and 
other grain were entirely destroyed, and for 
severäl years afterwards the ground was totally 
vnproductive. At that period wheat was first 
brought from Chile, which country has ever since 
been considered the granary of Lima, Guaya- 
quil, and Panama. Feijo, in his description of 
the province of Truxillo, says, **that some of 
the Valleys which produced two hundred fold of 
wheat before the earthquake in 1687 did not re- 
produce the seed after it for more than twenty 
years;" and according to the latest Information 
from Chile the crops have failed since the 
earthquake in 1822. The foUowing shocks 
were feit in Lima in the years 1805 and 1810.:— 

- - ' 

1805. .1810. 

f • ^ /- ■ ' ^' , 

January 9, at 7} f. m. January 7, at 9 a. m. 

• •• 10, ... 5 A. M* ... 11^ ... 5 P. H. 

• .• X7, ... 9 F. M. JViay " 3, •«• 7s A. M. 

Febn]aryl7, ... 6 p. m. ... 15, ...5 a. m. 

• •• 'w^i ••> ^Q F. K. ... ^Vy ... 7 F.. IC. 

March 1^ ... 5 a.h. June 15, ... 5^ a. m 

June 4, ... 4^ f«m. Nov. 17, ... 5- a. m» 

July 1, ... 5 A. H. ... Sl, ... 7^ A. M* 

Nov. 7, ... 8 F. M. ... 24, ..• 5 F. H. 

... y, ... os F. M. ... '*^, ••• *^9 ^* M* 

Dec. 5, ... 7^ F. M. 
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When one or two faint shocks are feit in the 
moist weather, they are supposed to indicate a 
changCi aod the same is expected in the dry or 
bot weather. 

The principal produce of the Valley of Lima 
is sugar cane, lucern, ^älfa, maize, wheat, 
beans, with tropical and European fruit, as well 
as culinary v^^etables. 

The suffar cane is almost exclusively of the 
creole ki JTfine sugar is seldom made from it 
here, but a coarse sort, called chancaca, is ex* 
tracted, the method of manu£eu;turingwluchwill 
herealter be described. The principal part of 
the cane is employed in making guarapo ; this is 
the expressed juice of the cane fermented, and 
constitutes the chief drink of the coloored 
peoplej it is intöxicating, and from its cheap* 
ness its effects are often yisible, particularly 
among the indians who come from the interior, 
and can purchase this disgusting vice at a low 
rate. The liquor is believed to produce cuta- 
neouB erupti<ms if used by the white people, 
on which account, or more probably from the 
vulgarity implied in drinking it, they seldom 
taste it. I found it very agreeable, and when 
thirsty or over-heated preferred it to any other 
beverage. 
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The manufacture of rum was expredsly for^ 
bidden in Peru both by the Monarch and the 
Pope; the former ordained very heavy penaltied 
to be inflicted, the latter fidminated hid ana^ 
themas on those who should violate the royal 
will. The whole of this stränge colonial re-* 
striction had for its object the protection and 
exclusive privilege of the owüers of yineyards 
in the making of spirits — a protection which 
€ost the proprietors upwards of sixty thousand 
dollars. 

Great quantities of lucem^ alfalfa^ are cultiva-' 
ted, for the purpose- of supplying with proven-» 
der the horses and mules of Lima ; and not less 
than twelve hundred asses are kept for the 
purpose of bringing it from the chacras, small 
farms in the Valley. It generally grows to the 
height of three feet, apd is cut down five times 
in the year ; it prospers extremely well during 
the meist weather, but there is a great soarcity in 
the Summer or hot season, because it cannot then 
be irrigated^ for it has been observed, that iC; 
after Cutting» the roots are watered they rot; 
on this account fodder is not plentiful in sum*« 
mer» so that if a Substitute for the lucem could 
be introduced it wou]d prove a source of great 
wealth to its cultivator. I never saw dried 
lucem» and on inquiring why they did not dry 
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and pfreserve it, wastold, that the experiment 
had been tried, but that the green lucern when 
dried became so parched and tasteless that the 
Iiorses would not eat it^ and that' the principal 
Sterns of the full-gröwn or ripe lucem very often 
contäin a snuff-like powder, which is very jnjüri- 
öus to the animals, producing a kind of madness; 
and frequehtly killing them. Fat cattle brought 
to Lima are generally kept a few däys on lucern 
before they are slaughtered; the farmers are 
therefore very attenti ve to the culti vation of this 
useful and productive plant. Guinea grass was 
planted near the city by Don Pedro Abadia, but 
it did not prosper ; whether the failüre were 
occasioned by the climate» ör by ignorance of 
management, I cannot say> but I am inclined to 
believe that the latter was the case. 

Wheat is sown, but no reliance can be placed 
on a produee adequate to repay the fatmer^ 
although the quality in favourable seasons is 
very good. It often happens, that the vertieal 
sun has great power before the grain is formed, 
at which time the small dew drops having 
arranged themselves on different parts of the 
ear into minute globules^ these are forcibly acted 
on by the sun's rays befote evaporation takes 
place, and operating as so many convez lenses> 
the grain is bumt> and the disappointed far- 
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mer/finds hothing but a deep brown powder 
in its place. I have sometimes seen a field of 
wheat or other grain most luxuriantly green in 
the evening, and tbe day foUowing it has been 
parched ' and dry ; this transition the farmer 
says is ,the effecf bf frost; which will perhaps 
foe admitted to be a correct explanation^ if we 
cönsider that during the night the wind hai 
come from the eastwärd» and häs passed over ä 
ränge of the Andesat a short distance. It some*^ 
times also happens that the moist season conti-^ 
nues for a long period, or that after clear weather 
the mists retürn; now should the farmer irri- 
gate bis fields during this intermission, or should 
the mists continue, the plants shoot up to such ä 
great'height that straw alone is harvested ; but 
in this case, aware of the result, he often cuts 
the green corn for fodder^ or turns bis cattle on 
it tofeed. 

The groMTth of maize is much attended to, 
and yery large quantities are annually consumed 
in Lima by the lower classes» and as food for 
hogs, some of which aniinals become extremely 
fat with this grain, and in . less time than if 
fed on any other kind. Three sorts of maize 
are cultivated here, each of which has its pe- 
culiar properties and uses. It appears to have 
been in very extensive use among the indians 
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before the arrival of the Spaniturds; for^ on 
digging the huacas, or burying grounds, at 
the distance öf forty leagues from Lima, I 
have often foünd great quantities of it A 
large depösit was discovered in Square pits or 
cisterns, inade of sun-dried bricks, on a form 
called Vinto, where no donbt there häd either 
been a public granary, or, as some people 
imagine, a dep6t fonned by Huaina Capac, on 
leading his troops against the Chimu, a king of 
the coasts, about the year 1 420. The grain was 
quite entire when it was taken up, althougfa, 
according to the above hypothesis» it had been 
under ground about four hundred years ; owing 
its preservation perhaps to the dry sand in 
which itwas buried. Its depth beneath the 
Burface was about four feet, on the ridge of a 
ränge of sand hüls, where no moisture could 
reach it by absorption from below, its elevation 
being about 700 feet aboye the level of the sea, 
and 600 abOTe that of the nearest river. I 
plantedsome of it, but it did not grow: how* 
ever its fattening qualities were not destroyed, 
änd the neighbouring farmers and inhabitants of 
the adjacent yillages profited by the discovery. 
Lajrge quantities of beans are harvested in 
tlns Valley for the support of the slaves on the 
estaites and piantations^ but the market of Lima 
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is principally supplied from vaües, the Valleys 
on the coast to the northward. 

Although abundance of tropica! and ultra« 
tropical fruit trees are cultivated in the gardens 
and orchards belonging to the farm houses, and 
quintas, seats, in the valley, I shall defer an ac« 
Gount of them until 1 describe the gardens in 
and about the city. 

Culinary vegetables are grown here in 

abundance, including a great part of those 

known in Europe» as well as those peculiar to 

waarm climates. The yticay casava, merits par- 

ticular attention, on account of its prolific pro- 

duce, delicate taste, and nutritious qualities ; 

H grows to about five feet high; its leaves are 

4ivided into seven finger-Iike lobes of a beauti- 

ful green, ^x^ each plant will generally yield 

about eight roots of the size of large earrots, of 

a white colour, under a kind of rough barky 

husk. In a raw State its taste is somewhat simi« 

lar to that of the chesnut, and of a very agree- 

able flavour when roasted or boiled ; the young 

buds and leaves are also cooked, and are as good 

as spinage. It is propagated by planting the 

Btalks or Sterns of the old crop, cutting them 

elose to the ground after about four inches are 

buried in the mould, which must be iight and 

rather sandy. Two species are known; the 
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crop of the one arrives at fäll growth in three 
months, but this is.not considered of so good a 
quality, nor is it so productive as the other, 
which is six months before it arrives at a State 
of perfection. They are distinguished by the 
yellowish colour of the latter, and the perfectly 
white colour of the former» The disadvantage 
attending these roots, is, that they cannot be 
kept above four or five days before they become 
very black, ,when they are considered unfit for 
use. Starch is made from them in considerable 
quantities, by the usual method of bruising, 
and subjecting them to fermentation, in order 
tQ separate the farina. The ms^ndioc, a vaxiety 
of this genus, is unknown on the westem side 
of the Continent : thus all danger of injury 
from its poisonous qualities is precluded. 

Several varietie^ of the potatoe are cultivated 
and yield very abundant cropjs. They appear 
to have been known in this part of the New 
World before it was visited by the Spaniards, and 
not to have been confined to Chile» their native 
country. I found this probability on their. ha« 
ving a proper name in the Quichua language, 
whilst those plants that have ^ been brought into 
the country retain among the indians their 
Spanish names alone. 
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Cdmotesy cömmonly called sweet potatoes, 
andby the SpsLuiards batatas,. are produced in 
great abundance^ of both tHe yellow and purple 
kinds. I have seen them weighing ten ppunds 
each; when roasted or boiled their taste is 
sweeter than that of the chesnut, and all classes 
ofpeople eat them. They become much more 
farinaceous if exposed for some time to the sun 
after they are taken out of the ground ; and if 
kept dry they will remain good for six months. 
They are propagated by setting pieces of the 
branches of old plants^ to procure which the 
Gamete itself is sometimes planted. 

Although the arracacha which is growninthis 
Valley is neither so large nor so well tasted as 
that which is produced in a cooler climate, it is 
nevertheless an exceedingly good esculent It is 
cultivated in a rieh, loose soil, and has generally 
five or six roots> something like parsnips, but of a 
different flavoür ; they are not very mealy^and re* 
quire but little cooking; they are, however, very 
easy of digestion, on which account they are given 
to the sick and convalescent; the leaves bear a 
great resemblance to tfaose of celery. The plantar 
tidn iseither from cuttings of the root, like pota- 
toes» or from the seed ; in the first case the roots 
are füll grown in three months, but in the latter 
in not less than five. If allowed to remain in the 
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ground double the time mentioiied the troots con- 
tinue to increase in size, without any detriinent 
to their taste. Starch is sometimes made from the 
roots, and used in the same manner as the arroi^ 
root is in other countries. Only the white arra- 
cacha is here cultivated. The arracacha deserves 
the attention of Europeans; it wonld, I am pretty 
certain, prosper in England, because its natural 
temparature> where it thrives best, is in about 
60* of Fahrenheit 

The totnate, love apple> is very mach culti- 
rated, and is in frequent use both in the kitchen 
and for confectionary, and produces a very 
agreeable acid. 

Capsicum, cayenne pepper, ofi, is abundant ; 
I häve counted nine difierent sorts, the largest, 
rocatos, about the size of a turkey's egg, and 
the smaHest, which is the most pungent, not 
thicker than the quill of a pigeon's feather; 
the quantity of this spiee used in America 
is enormous; I have frequently seen a per- 
son, particularly among the indians, eatas a 
relish, twenty or thirty pods, with a little salt 
and a piece of bread. One kind called pmiento 
dulce is made into a very delicate salad, by 
roasting the pods over hot embers, taking away 
the outer skin, and the seeds from the inside, 
and seasoning ivith salt, oil, and vinegar. 
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It is rather a surprising fact, that manure is 
never used on the farms or plantations. The 
astonishing fertility of the soil, which has been 
under cultivation for upwards of three hundred 
years, and produced luxuriant annual crops» 
appears to be supported by the turbid water 
from the mountains, during the rainy season^ 
with which it is irrigated. This water, like that 
of the Nile, leaves oa the ground a slimy film, 
which is Said to contain a considerable quantity 
of animal matter. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

VioeivjfB and Archbishops of Lima Vlceroyalty, Exteat Viceroy*s Titlea 

and PriYil^neB......Roya1 Andience Cabild<^ Fonns of Law MHi- 

tary....'..Religion Inqiii8iti<lii....Sessions and Proce8ses....Archbi8ho|pu... 

Royal Patronage Ecclesiastical Tribunals Chapter, Cabüdo Ecdt- 

siaaHeo Cörates ..Asylum of Immnnity Minor Tribanah 

Cotmtlado Cniaade.;..Trea8ary, AccompU.... TemporaMadpB^ Protam^ 

dicaio, 

Lima is the metropolitan^ and the riebest city 
of South America. Under the Spanish regime 
it has been the residence of forty- three Viceroys, 
counting from Don Francisco Pizarro to the pre- 
sent Don Jose de la Sema, who abandoned the 
capital in 1821, when the patriot army entered. 
It also enumerates nineteen archbishops, from 
Don Fray Geronimo de Loaisa, who arrived in 
1540, to Don Bartolome Maria de las Heras, 
who was compelled by General San Martin to 
retirein 1821. 

In the list of Viceroys we find four grandees 
of Spain, two titled princes, one archbishop, 
one bishop, and three licentiates ; the rest were 
military officers, bat none of them Americans. 
Among the archbishops is Saint Thoribio de 
Mogroviejo, who was presented in 1678, and 
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in the exercise of bis eccle&iastical duties was 
so . unremitting, that he visited bis extensive 
diocese three times, and confirmed upwards of 
a million of persqns, one of wbom was Saint 
Kose of Lima. He died ' in 16o6> and was 
canonized by Benedict XIII. in 1727. 

Tbe Viceroyalty of Peru formerly extended 
from tbe soutb confines of Mexico to tbose of 
Cbile, including all tbe Spanisb possessions in 
Soutb America, and wbat tbe Spaniards call 
meridional America. Tbe Viceroyalty of Santa 
Fe de Bogota was separated from Peru, and 
established in 1718; tbat of Buenos Ayres 
in(l777.) 1 , . 

Tbe titles of tbe Viceroy of Peru were His 

Excellency Don , Viceroy and Captain- 

general of Peru, President of , tbe Royal Audi- 
ence, Superintendent Subdelegate of tbe Royal 
Finances, Posts and Temporalities, Director« 
general of tbe Mining Tribunal, Govemor of 
Callao, Royal Vice-patron, &c. 

As Viceroy be was tbe immediate represen- 
tative of tbe King, and answerable to bim alone 
äs President of tbe Council of Indies, Comejo de 
Indios : to whicb tribunal all complaints and 
appeals were directed, as well as tbe resident 
tial reports. Petitions of every descriptiQn 
were presented directed or addressed to bim, 
for tbe decqpatcb of wbicb be was assisted by a 
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iegal ad viser, called asesor generale wkose writ- 
ten report was generally c^^nned by the sub- 
signature of the Viceroy, but from these ther« 
was an appeal to the Royal Audience. It has been 
tiie custom of the Viceroyg to appoint an hour 
in the moming, and another in the aftemoon, for 
reoeiving personally from the hands of the peti- 
tioners papers addressed to them; but the secre- 
tary's ofBce was always open for such doouments. 

In his quality of Captain-general he was 
charged with all political affairs, those rela* 
ting to fortification, and the defence of the 
country by land and sea, for which purpose the 
whole of the military and naval departments 
were subject to his immediate Orders ; but in 
cases of emergency he usually called a Junta de 
guerra, Council of war. All courts martial were 
held by his Orders, and their sentences required 
his confirmation befpre they were put in execur 
tion, but if he chose he could refer the whole tp 
the re Vision of the consejo de guerra permanente, 
in Spain. 

In the capacity of President of the Royal 
Audience the Viceroy assisted at the sittings 
whenever he pleased, and entered at any hour 
which he thought proper doring a session. 
When he proposed to assist in State, he aar 
nounced his intention, and a deputation of the 
judges attended him from hi& palace to the hall ; 



Ott his ärrival at the door the porter called 
aloud, th6 President! when all the attomeys« 
advocates and otbers met and conducted him to 
his chair; the judges continued standing until 
he was seated and nodded permission for them 
to resume their seats. The sessioh being 
finished» all the memberi^ of the aüdienee^ re::^ 
g^nt^ judges» aldares, and flteal , accompanied 
him to tibte door of his apartment in the palace^i 
tbe regent widking on his left^and the othet 
members preceding him two and two. The 
presidency of the audience was merely honö- 
rary, as the president häd neither a deli« 
bemtive nor a Consulting voice^ but all sen- 
tences of the tribunä) must have had his sig? 
nature, which may be called the vttOi before 
they could be put in ^ecutioh. On the 
atri^ of any new laws, royal ordinanees, or 
schedules, the Viceroy was summoned by the 
tribunal to the hall of accords, sala de acuerda^ 
where they were prösented to him, and the 
cleremony. of obedience to them performed by 
his kissing the King's signature and then lay* 
ing the pa|^er on his head, ifrhich äot was 
recorded by the es^ribano de camarai 

The Viceroy, äs Pi^dident of the Royal 
Audience tnade st private report annuälly to the 
King, througb the Council of Indies, of the 
public aod.eTJm of;the private charaotiars of the 
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members of the tribunal. He could ateo direct 
secret inquiries respecting any member whose 
conduct might have excited suspicion. 

All presidents of audieüces, as well as the 
members^ were forbidden to marry within the 
boundaries of their Jurisdiction without the ex- 
press permission of the King; they were like* 
wise prohibited all commercial coucems, pos. 
Session of personal property, becoming god- 
fathers to infants, and even visiting any private 
family. The Marquis of Aviles» Viceroy of 
Lima, was, before his appointment, married to a 
native of Lima, but he was never known to visit 
any of her relatives ; however, Abascal, Mar- 
quis de la Goncordia; judging it to be a prudent 
and conciliatory meäsure to break through this 
restriction during the unquiet time§ of his 
government, visited different families, and at- 
tended at several public feasts, giving others 
in return. 

' At the expiration of five years, the term for 
which viceroys, governors, &c. were appointed» 
and on the arrival of a successor, a commissioner, 
generally a judge, was nominated by the King, 
to take what was termed la residencia. Six 
months were allowed for all persons who con- 
sidered themselves aggrieved to lay before this 
commissioner a fall Statement of their case, 
and at the termination of the six mcmths the 
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whole Gf die papers whkh had heen presented 
wexe fiorwarded to tbe CouHcili of Indiea foi^ t&a 
Hispection of that tribraial^ 

Ab Sapertateadent Subdelegate inei ely pla^ 
C€fd the Viceroy above all the tribunads^ he had 
ao other antliovity over them, except, rndeed^ the 
SQBfUBatioii o£diehig^rofficer9, who had after-« 
wards to ob tarn a confii^matkm from the King;^ 
Gsr of coßfiriQQig tiie lawer officers oDnunated 
by tbeir »perior ooea. It may be considered 
SQi hoQovary distinction^ esoeept that of royal' 
üodguofftr as sugIl hepresided quarterly at the^ 
genecal pasBÜig of aceoimts aoil inapection of 
treasares. 

As Royal Vice-patron all coüatect beneficea^ 
required bis coa&rination. The Arebbishop^ 
pfopoded to him three individuals^ and it gene^ 
rally happened that the first oa the list received 
the coafif^matioa ; but this was optioaal in the 
Vice-patron, who could confirm. any one of 
those whom he chose. Thi& pnerog^ive was 
often the cause of serious disputes between* the 
"^ößeroy and the Archbishop. A» Goveraor-' 
geneml of'Gallao, he visited. its: fortifieatioM: 
twice a year^ for which he had aa additional 
SQm. of ^eivi& hui^red di^llars for each visit Hirn 
whole saiafry amounted to sixty-one thousand 
doHars. 

2 A 
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The Royal Audience of Lima was establish- 
ed in 1541, and composed of a President, 
Regent, eight Oidores or Members, two Fis- 
cals, (one civil, the other criminal ) Relatares, 
Reporters, Escribanos, Scrivenersor Recorders, 
Porters, and an Älgtuicil Mayor, also two Alcal- 
des de Corte. The official costume of the regent 
and members was a black under dress with 
white laced cuffs'over those of the cöat, a black 
robe or cloak with a cape about three quarters of 
a yard square, generally of velvet, called the 
toga; and a cqllar or ruff having two comers in 
front ; tbis was black and covered with white lace 
or cambric : a small trencher cap, carried in 
tfaeir hands^ completed their costume. Wlien 
divested of their robes they bore a gold-heäded 
cane or walking-stick with large black silk tas- 
seis and cord, which was the insignia of a 
magistrate, or of any bne in coinmand, and 
called the baton. 

The sessiotis of the audience were held 
every day, excepting holidays, from nine o'clodk 
in the moming tili twelve; and herie all cases 
both civil and criminal were tried, either by the 
whole of the members or by committees, and 
there wäsno appeal, except in some few cases, to 
the Consejo de Indias. The audience was a 
court of appeal from any other authority, even 
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from the ecdesiastical courts, by a recurso de 
/itersa ; but all its sentences required the. signar 
ture of the Viceroy or President; for the obtaia- 
ing of which^ an escribano de camara waited ön 
his excellency every day with all those papers 
that had received the signatures of the audi- 
ehce and required to be signed by him. Pa- 
pers addressed to the audience were headed 
with müi paderoso senor, most potent lord ; and 
the title of the members in session was high- 
ness^ altesa, individually that of lordship, senoria. 
The Cabildp öf Lima had two Alcaldes Ordi- 
narius, twelve RegidoreSj a Sindico Procurador, a 
Secretary, an Alguacil Mayor and a legal Advi- 
sor called the Asesor. The Gabildo appointed out 
of its own members a Justice of Police, Jties de 
Policia ; a Jties de Aguas, who decided in all 
questions respecting the water-works belpng* 
ing to the city and suburbs ; also a Fiel Egecutor, 
for examining weights and measures. The 
Royal Ensign, Alf eres Real was another member 
de qfido, appointed by the King, who held in his 
possession the royal Standard, (the same that 
was brought by Pizarro) which wasi carried by 
the alferes real, accompanied by the Viceroy, a 
deputation from the audience, another from the 
Gabildo, including the two alcaldes, and others 
from the different corporate bodies, in so- 
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iemn ^ocesrsiou through Boxae of die priii. 
xipdl istreets of the dty, oa tlie 8th of Jait- 
üary, being the aimiversary of tlie foundation 
4>f lima. The title of alferes real was heredi- 
tary in the family of the Count of Monte Mar» 
y Monte Blanco. 

Tbc Viceroy wak PreBident of the Gabildo. 
The alcaldes had cognizance in all causes cog^ 
nizable by governors ; their sentences had the 
same force^ and were carried by appeal to the 
audience. 

Tlie forme of law in the Spanish trifounals 
were very complicated, tedious and expensiye. 
The escribano wrote down all dedarations, accu- 
Bations, and confessions^ and the conrts decided 
on the merits of the case according to what was 
xead to Ihem by the reiator from the writings 
presented; the dient, if in prison, not being 
admitted to hear his own cause. The tribunals^ 
©Tj^ judges very relactantly deprived a man of 
liis Ufe, bnt they had no regard to his personal 
tiberty ; even a supposition of criminality was 
«ufficient to incarcerate an individual, perhaps 
for years, during wbich he had not the power 
to prove himself innocent. From the fadlity 
of imprisonment it was not coosidered a dis*' 
grace, imd a prisoner often reeeived Visits from 
his friends in a jail^ which he returned as a matr 
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ter of politeüees when libetated. I i^aw pri-^ 
ßcmers here who had been indarc^rated fof 
twenty y«ard> some fot murder ; their caused 
were not. then and probably never would bd 
finished tili death stepped in. 

The Viceroy visited all the prisons on the 
Fiiday beforeEaster, and two days before Christ^ 
mas» when h^ discharged some persona who wer^ 
eonfined for petty crimes. A snrgeon and 0h6 
o( the akaldes vidited the prisons every day; 
which Visits produced much good ; the alcalde 
de QtA'te examined their food twö or three times 
a week, and attended to any complaints respect«» 
tag the internal arrangements made by the 
aiimde, jailor. 

Of the military, not only those who were in 
actual Service, but the militia, and persons who 
had held military rank^ and had retired, were 
tried by their particular laWs, or court martials* 
This exemption was called /tiero^ but its enjoy- 
ment was not equally extended. The private« 
the corporaU and the serjeant might be triedy 
Gondemned and executed, but the sentence of 
tfn officer required the confirmation of the Cap« 
tain^general, and in some cases the approbation 
of the King. 

The Roman Catholic religion was established 
here in the same manner as in all the Spanish 
dominions« all sectaries being exduded. Hie 
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inexorable tribunal för tbe protection of the for* 
mer^ and for the persecution of the latter^ held 
its sessions in Lima, and was one of the three in- 
stituted in South America, the other two being 
at Mexico and Carthägena. 

Much häs been written at different times re- 
specting this Tribunal de la Fe^ tribunal of faith, 
and much more has been said about it, in Oppo- 
sition to the cid Spanish ädage, de Rey e Inqm- 
sicion — chitOHy of the King and the Inquisition — 
pot a Word. The primitive institution was en- 
tirely confined to adjudge matters strictly here- 
tical, but it soon assumed cognizance of civil 
and political afFairs, becoming at the same time 
the stay of the altar, and the prop of the throne. 

AU the sessions of the Inquisition being inac- 
cessible, and the persons tried, consulted, or 
called in as evidence having been swom to keep 
secret every thing which they should hear, see, 
or say, has, in a great measure, deprived the 
public of any knowledge respecting what trans- 
pired in its mysterious proceedings. 

This tribunal could condemn to fine, confis- 
cation, banishment, or the flames. Since its 
erection in 1670, not fewer than forty individuals 
have been sentenced to the latter punishment, 
from which one hundred and twenty have es- 
caped by recantation. The last who suffered 
was a female of the name bf Castro, a native of 
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Toledo, in Spain. She was borot iü the year 
1761. Formerly the portraits ofthose unfor- 
tanate individuals who had been burnt were 
hang up, with the nämes annexed, in the pas- 
sage leading from the cathedral to the Sagrario, 
where also the names of those who had recanted 
were exposed, having a large red cross on the 
pannel, but no portrait. In the year 1812» ^as 
one of the results of the Promulgation öf the 
Constitution, this revolting exhibition was re- 
inoved. 

The tribunal was composed of three Inqui- 
sitors and two secretaries, called of despatoh 
andof secret, del despacho y del sccreto ; alguasiles, 
er bailiffs, porters, brothers of pünishment, 
being lay brothers of the order of Dominicans, 
whöse duty it was to attend when requested, and 
to inflict corporal punishment on the unhappy 
yictims of persecution. There were also bro- 
tliers of charity, of the Hospitallery order of 
Saint Juan de Dios, to whom the care of thb 
sick was confided ; and both were swom not to 
divulge what they had done or seen. Besides 
theise, a great number of commissaries were 
appöinted by the inquisitors, in the principal 
towns within their Jurisdiction, for the purpose 
of furnishing Üiem with information on every 
matter denounced ; also of forwarding aecusa- 
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tion8> pfocesaes, and persona aoQused^ to tbe 
tribuQal. Qualifiers were elected, whose dnty 
h was to apy out wbatever might app^r totbeosr 
offeasire toreligion, in books, prints er imagea; 
tbey likewise reported to the tribunal th^r opi*« 
nion of new publications. These were wretcbear 
worse than slander» for not evea tlie secrets o# 
the grave could escape them ! 

AU books, befor^ they were oflfered for sale, ' 

must have had a permit from the Inquisitioft ; 

and if they were contained in the published list 

of prohibited works^ the possessor was obliged 

to go toü ealißcador, qualifier^ and deKv^ them 

iß him ; and shoold a person hate known that. 

another had such books k his possession, it was^ 

h^ duty ta denounce the individual, whose 

housei, th^Migh this eircumstance» was subjeet 

t(> ^ Visit from Üiose boly men. Whea such- 

books were found^ the owner becam^ amenable 

ta any punishment which these arbitrary priest 

might think proper to inflict. The puaishineiit 

was generally a üvke, whieh was of the greatest 

Utility to the judges, because all the sakiries^' 

were paid out of fines and confiscatio<is> and a 

adipend arising from a eanonry in each cathediiatif 

within their Jurisdiction. It was often said by the • 

pei]fik, that some books were prohibited because 

they w€Te bad ; othei s were bad^ becacise they^ 

were prohibited. 
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The inquisitors were secular priests, ahd 
distinguished from the others by wearing a pale 
blue silk cufF/ buttoned over thätofthe coat. 
They were addressed as lords spiritual, and 
when speäking, altiliough individually, used the 
plural pronoün we. 

The inquisitorial power was riever exercised 
over the indians or negroes, who were consi- 
dered in the class of neophy tes ; but every other 
individualy including the viceroy, archbishop» 
judges, prebends, &c. was subject to its almost 
omnipotent authority. 

Lima was the See of a bishbp from 1539 to 
1 54 1 9 when it was created an archbishopric by 
Paul IV., being a suffragaii to the mitreof Seville 
tili the year 1671. It was afterwards erected 
into a metropolitan, and has for suffragans the 
bishops of 

Panama erected in 1533 

CujBco „ 1534 

Quito „ 1545 

Santiago de Chile ,, 1561 

Conception de Chile .. „ 1564 

TruüDo „ 1577 

Guamanga y, 1611 . 

Arequipa ,, 1611 

Cuenca >, 1786 

Maynaa ,, 1806 

The two büllsof Alexander VI. of 1493 and 
1501 gave to Ferdinand and Isabella the entire 

2 B 
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possessiön of those countries diacorered« and 
that might from time to time be discovered by 
them and their successors, in America ; and the 
pope, being infalüble in bis decf ees^ tbese buUs 
deprived the see of Rome of all direct inflnence 
in the Spanish colonies, and gave to the King« 
of Spain the right of repulsing any Jurisdiction 
which the popes might attempt to exerciae tbere* 
Thus any decree» mandate, bull, or comnus8io& 
from the pope required the aanction of royal ap«* 
probation before it was valid in thia oountry ; aod 
even for the prevention of wbat were termed x%t 
senred cases, the Kings took care to obtain 
extensive privileges for the archbishops and 
bishops. All hriefa, bulls, diapenaationa, indut* 
gences» and other pontifical acts were sent froopt 
Rome tp the King ; and the Council of Indien 
had the exclusive examination, admission or r^* 
jeetion of them, aa they might conaider them 
advantageous or inj uriousto the royal prerogative 
in the colonies. 

The right of patronage belonged exclusively 
to the King ; he had the presentation to all arch* 
bishoprics and bishoprics, and every other office 
even to the lowe^t was fiUed by the royal will. 
The presentation to vicarages, cii|?acies, chap- 
lainries, &c, was delegated to the Vicerpy, as 
Vice-patron ; and if any dispute should ariae 
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res^ectiiig the due e^Krcise of this delegated 
attthercty, it was^carried before the Council of 
lodies, wfaich wasavri;horized to regulateany siüch 
cantroversies. Um entir^ly deprived the pope 
of all ioterfering power ; kideed he enjoyed no 
aüier right tfaan that of granting buUs, briefs^ 
&c. when they weFe iwjuestec^ and of deciding. 
in cases of conscienite, when they were sub* 
mstted to hkn by the Council of liidies* 

All^ bisfaopB ai^ oäier beneficed priests 
vendered to the King, as patfon, thie &iüre rent 
of tfaeii? Ibeüefice for one year ; i« was called the 
annata, and was paid in six annual instidmients. 
The revenoe of the mitres was deriiFed firom the 
tiäieä ; two nmths of whieh belonged tfo tfae King^ 
one fourth to the mitre and the remaindef wa» 
appfied to the otdier ministers of tl^e göspel^ 
hfotk of the choir and coUated benefices. For 
tbe^ security of the royal Privileges, every bishop" 
made oa^h^ before he took possession of his see, 
that he would respect the royal patronage, and 
never oppose the exercise of its rights. 

_ The arehbishop had his eoclesiastical trlbu- 
nal, and so had all biahops in die Spanish colo- 
nies; It was composed of himself, as president^ 
tiie fiscal, and provisorvicar generali AUordi- 
nary sentences were given by the provisor, the 
president's Signatare being subjoined; bat all 
important cases were judged by the arehbishop. 
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' The Jurisdiction of this tribunal embraced all 
causes spiritual, such as orders, marriages, di- 
vorces, legitimations, pious legacies, monastical 
portions or dowries, with the defence, and pre- 
servation of the immunities of the church, and 
contentious disputes between the members of 
the church, as well as those preferred by laymen 
against priests. All who had received holy oi;- 
de^s enjoyed the fuero ecclesiastico, and all cri- 
minal complaints against the clergy must be 
laid before the ecclesiastical tribunal, but there 
was an appeal to the royal audience, as has been 
mentioned, by a recurso.de fuersß. 

Suits instituted in an ecclesiastical court 
were equally as tedious and expensive as those 
of a secülar one. 

Fiye provincial Councils have been held here 
for the regulationof church discipline. The two^ 
first were held in 1551 and 1567 by Don Fray 
Geroniiho de Loaisa, and the . other . three in 
1582, 1691, and 1601, by Saint Thoribio de* 
Mogroviejo. . 

The provincial of each monastic order was 
the prelate, or head of the order ; he judg€d, in 
the first instance, of any misdemeanour commit- 
ted by the individuals wearing the habit; be also 
inflicted corporal as well as spiritual punish- 
ments; besidesordering temporal privations, on 
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which account monasteries were not subject to 
the ordinary. 

The chapter, or calnldo eccksiaiftico, ofLima 
had a dean, a subdean, a magisterial canon, a 
doctoral, a penitentiary and a treasurer; six 
prebendaries, four canbns^ six demi-proporcion- 
Blies, media racion€f*oSy and for the service of 
the choir four royal chaplains» two choral chap- 
latns, a master of ceremonies, besides chaunters» 
musicians, monacillos, who served at the altar i 
porters» beadles, &c. The ptebendaries and 
Canons were distinguished from other clergymen 
by wearing white lace or cambric cufik 

In the Spanish colonies the care of souls 
was confided to rectoral curates» who oiBSciated 
in parishes where the population was principally 
Spanish or white creoles; they received a 
Btipend out of the tithes» . and from their pa- 
rishioners they were entitled to the firstlings, 
primidas, which consisted of one bushel of grain 
of each description, harvested by each sepa- 
rate individual» if the quantity harvested ex. 
ceeded seven busheis; but no more than one 
was exaoted» however great the quantity of 
grain might be. For animals and fruits they 
generally compöunded with their parishiöners. 
They *were also paid for baptisms, marriages 
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and fanerab; besides whick tbey had perqui^ 
Sites arising from church feasts» masses, See. 

The doctrinal curates wei e tfaoae destined 
to towfis or parishes the population of which 
was compoaed , chiefly of iadians; tbey Imd 
fewer perquisites^and receiiied nothingfor bap^ 
tbms» marriagea, of funerala^ but a sum esta-< 
blished by the synod, which was very small« 
They had howe^er a stipend assigned them bj 
the Kio^ which they got from the txeaamrj r 
it seldom exeeeded 600 doUars. 

The miasionaries estjoyed cucial and apos- 
tolical Privileges in their viUagea^or rednction«; 
they were of the order of Franeiscaiu»» who at 
the extinctiQiL of the Jesaiti» fiUed aU the misn 
sioQs vacated by this death-blow to the advanee-^ 
oaent of Ghristiaiiity aiaoiig tha tmchddstianized 
tribes ol indians in Soath America« 

The electic»! of ctadrates took place abcmt 
every fouf years, and was*. otUed the ctmeurstf^ 
at which time all tboae possessed of beneficesy 
and who wished to be renK>ved» prescnted themr« 
selvesi; having first obtained permisaion frony 
t)ie archl^hop, and left anolher ctecgymaa m 
Charge of their parish. The archbifiAop and 
four cvamnadore^ examined them in Laflm anok 
tbeologieal points» and either appf oved or n* 
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proved tliem* If the fermer» an allegatioii of 
merits and semces was presented, wiAout aay 
expression of indmaüan to any particular 
paiish, and after all the examinations were 
ended the aschbishop nominated tbree indiyi«- 
diinls to each of tte tfaird ciass or riebest liy 
ingft. Tbese nominatioaB were forwarded to 
tbe Vice<*patron, iviio - confirmed one of each 
tbree, and pireseiited htm widi tbe beaefice, ret 
tuming immediately die two remaiaing ones. 
Out of tbese, otber nominations were made for 
die (SNScond bkss, aad tbea sent for confirma^ 
üon. The retams fiimisbed names ibr ths 
first or lowest class. Tbe arcbbishop eonld 
appoint, on tbe deatb of a ciiFate, any priatit to 
fill 4^ vacancy pro tempore witbont tbe con*^ 
firmation of the Vice^paftron. 

AU persona who iieceiTed holy <mlers nmat 
poasesB a anffieient e^ngrua to support them 
decentiy, if not, tbey were ordaiaed by a title 
of adscriptiofi, by wbicb tbe arc^bisbop conld 
attacb tbem to smy euracy as assiataats or 
coadjutors. 

No curate or priest conld enjoy two Udngs 
or beoefices, n<»r absent bimself ander any pre- 
tenoe from tbe one be beld witboot an e^spress 
perffiispion from tbe vicar^gea^ral; nonecould 
appear as evidence in cases wbere tbere was a 
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possibility of the culprits being .sentenced to 
deathy and they were . expressly prohibited 
from interfering, either directly or indirectiy, as 
magistrates. It is certaioly to .be.reg^etted, 
that in all parts of the world, Imeanihe Chris- 
tian World, the same laws are not estafoUshed ; 
for what ought to be more dear to a shepherd 
than his flock ; bat alas ! many take Charge of 
it for the sake of the fleece, and for that only. . 

Soine of the popes, imagining in their ardour 
of Usurpation, that they should increase the 
sanctity of the Church by elevating it above 
the reach of the law, barred its doors against 
the civil magistracy, and made it the refuge of 
outlaws ; thus nustaking pity for piety, Chris, 
tian forgiveness for religious protection: hence 
the temple was opened to the murderer, his 
hands still reeking with the blood of his feUow 
Citizen, and closed against the minister of jus- 
tice, whose duty it was to avenge the crime ; as 
if 6od had established his church for the pro- 
tection of vices in this world, which he has 
threatened with eternal punishment in the next. 

Spain, either through fear or as the bigot of 
ancient customs, maintains her asylums on the 
plan to which Charlemagne reduced them ia 
France in the eighth Century. By the requestof 
the King a bull was issued, dated 12tb Sept 
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1772,, ÜBiitmg die placö ol iimiiumity diroughout 
tue Spaniak domimons te one di^eh m ea^h 
aoitHeff tovrnv ahä ta two. in Iwge citie»^ the 
Safrafio andi San Larazo^ enjo jed dkis pmitege 
kr Lima« 

The immnaity o€ the chwch prdC^cted a 
laao wiia had kifled anotfaefr by chance or in 
bis o4^n defeiusa ;. but if he had been guilty of 
BMurder, or had mattciously wonndttd a parken 
»(|( aa to o^use hts dtsath^ it deÜTered him ovet 
fo^ tb^ eüivÄ atrtbiHitiefi afe their request. The 
Qommtssiou of a crime im the chureb 00 ito 
d6pe»detaeieB predradeA iiDinimity^ whiek waa 
ateo witbfaeUt from ipemd/ha. couidctedi of higli 
fr^iteoo, akb^tigh: d^y might take refnge ' in a 
p^vilf^g^d ebttteh; from those sitsfiected of 
berQ^yjf haretioai Jevrs; forgevs of royalor apoa« 
toUc \Hie9^ or pffibents ; the defratKtevs» of any 
bank ör pablict treastiry; felse coiners of coia 
euri efit m th». countoy ; vaolatecs of churcbes> or 
deatroyejw of cb«r<ck property^ peraopcis \iah0 
eaeafied fismi pdrisön, frcuü the ofiicers of jue» 
tifc^, fpom exile». pufolae kbours &c tbe gaUey»; 
blaspbmD^ra; »Drcereiss!;^ tiia eix^onunumeated; 
debtors and thieves. 

Thus it appears» that immunity was available 

only in cases of manslaughter ; but if the per- 

son accused had been guilty of murder, before 

«c 
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it cduld be proved agaioBt him^ he generally took 
care to make bis escape and elude the punish- 
ment. The same may be said of the greater 
number of the instances to which immunity was 
denied ; for few suffered, like Joab, after hav- 
ing taken hold of the homs of the altar. 

The other tribunals in Lima were el Con* 
sulado, or the Board of Oommerce, founded in 
1613. It had a prior and two consuls, who de- 
cided in. all mercantile affairs; they had an 
asesor or legal adviser, secretary, notary and 
porters; the Tribunal of the Holy Crusade, 
founded in 1574> for the Promulgation of the 
pope's bülls» and coUection of this part of the 
royal revenue; the Royal Treasury, established 
in 1607, for the receipt of all treasure appertain- 
ing to the crown, and the payment of all persons 
in the employ of tiie govemment ; the Tribunal 
of General Accompts ; that of Temporalities, for 
recovering the value or rents of the possessions 
and property of the ex Jesuits; and, lastly, the 
Tribunal of the Protomedicato, for the examina- 
tion of students in medicine and surgery: it 
was composed of a president, a fiscal and two 
«xaminers. 
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CHAPTER X. 

*nucfl8) AkftTala...*...Iiidia]i Tribate Fifths of the MiaeB Lances....... 

Stanped Paper Tobaoeo MeSa Am/Ua Aj^i^mtckimktUoa,,.,,^ 

Compoticum and Confirmadon of Lands....... Royal Nintli8.......Venal 

t)fiioes......Rstrays. Confiseations Fines....;Vacant Sucoeasioos. 

AhMxar^MgQ Cor«o.y...ilrsMila.......Coasiilate.......G»rfiit<o....«.V)a« 

cant BeneBoes Metada Ecduia»Hca Media Anata Ecdetiattica 

Re8titations......Biill8. 

Thü System of taxation in the Spanish colonies 
was as complicated as their law suits in the 
courts of justice, and the ingenuity of the theory 
practised in the exchequer can only be equalled 
by the resignation of the people to the practice* 
The akavala was the most ancient and most pro- 
ductive tax in the colonies ; it was granted by 
the Cortes to the King of Spain, in 1342, to 
defray the expenses of the war against the 
Moors. At that time it was rated at five per 
Cent., but in the year 136& it was increased to 
ten per cent» The order for the coUection of this 
tax in Peru was issued in 1591 ; it was first fixed 
here at two per cent., and afterwards increased, 
according to the exigences of the State, and 
the Submission of the people» to six and a half 
per Cent* 



This tax was levied on every sale and resale 
of moveable and immoveable property ; all mer- 
chandize> manufäctured produce^ animals^ build- 
ings, in fine, all tinds of property were liable to 
thisimpost the momentthey werebrought intothe 
market, and all coatracts specified its paymeBt. 
Retail d^akrs g-eaerally cotnpounded acci*ding 
to their stock and presunied sale« and were 
compelled to abid^ by the eomposkion. 

Those indians who becana^ subjeqt to the 
law of conquest, that is, all whose forefathers 
did not vqluoterily resögm tbemselvefi to the 
Spiai^sh (authi^ritie^r atid ßolicit a ctirate, with/- 
wt cmm^g wj e^patxsa bo be inoDTfed in tJseür 
discQ^ery qy mbj^eiiQB^ paid an annüal tribofce 
from tl^a ^e of ftiffateen to fifty. This tidbute 
Ytari^ Y^ry nmch m di&rent provinces ; some 
P^yif^ #^^ii doUars juaud a half a year, othen 
pi)ly tWP and a fa|df. An indtan mig^t redeem 
kiB tribut? by advaaoing a certain «um, proper-^ 
^ipfiate to bis agie and the annual tribute. The 
t^x wa$ coltected by the mbdtleg^tdoSj govemora 
pjf di^tricts, wrko were allowed six per qent« 
j)Q the sum gathered, according to the tribute 
TpU, which was venewed every fi? e years by a 
f^j^mi&^ioner caJled the vuUador. This direct 
t&IP wap. 0io;e drk^oine to the people than any 
other, and caused nauch general discoot6Bt> 
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altfhoug^ those who paid it enjoy^ prmleges 
more thao equal to the impost. 

Aü metals paid to the King a fifth, for thecol«^ 

lecti^D of wliich proper officers and Offices were 

established« Gold in its native State was car« 

rted to the royal foundry, aua real de fundicUmf 

^where it was reduced to ingots, each of which 

iras assayed and marked, its quality and weight 

being specified ; after which the fifth was paid, and 

then it was offered for sale. Silver was also taken 

in its pure State, called phm, and it was contra« 

band to seil it until it had been melted, and each 

bar marked in the same manner as the gold« 

Base metals were subject to a similar impost, but 

reduced to bars by the miners, who afterwards 

paid the fifth. 

. Titles paid an amiiial fine of five hundred 
dollars each to the King, unless the person in 
possession redeemed it by paying ten thousand 
dollars. This tax, although unproductive insome 
parts, was worthy of attention in Lima, where 
there were sixty-three titled personages, mar** 
quises, counts and viscounts. 

AUjudicial proceedings in the diiSerent courts 
ctf justice, civil, criminal, military and ecclesi- 
astical ; all agreements, testimonies, and public 
acts, were required to be on stamped paper, 
according to a royal order dated in 1638« It 
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was atamped in Spaiu^ bearing thedateofihe 
two years for which it was to aerve, orwas 
considered to be in force ; after which term it 
was ofno use. The surplus, if any, was cut 
through the stamp, and sold as waste paper, 
and the court took care to supply another stock ' 
for the two succeeding years« If the court neg* 
lected to do this> the old paper was restamped by 
Order of the Viceroy, bearing afac simileof his sig^ 
nature. There were four sorts of this paper, or 
rather paper of four prices. That on which 
deeds and titles were written, or permissions 
and pardons granted, cost six dollars the sheet ; 
that used for contracts, wills» conveyances and 
other deeds drawn up before a notary, one dollar 
and a half; that on which every thing conceming 
a course of law before the Viceroy ör Audience 
was conducted, half a dollar ; and for writings 
presented by soldiers, slaves, paupers and in- 
dians, the fourth class was used, and cost the 
sixteenth of a dollar each sheet. The first sheet 
of the class required in any memorial or docu* 
ment, according to the foregoing rules» was of 
that price, but the remainder, if more were 
wanted» might be of the fourth class or lowest 
price» or even of conunon writing paper. 

Tobacco was a royal monopoly, a price 
being fixed by the^overnment on die different 
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qualities of this article, according to the pro- 
vince in which it was grown; at such price the 
virliole was paid for ; after which it was brought 
to Lima, where it was sold at an established 
rate at the estanco, or general dep6t If any 
person either bought or sold tobacco without a 
license, confiscation of the article and a heavy 
fine were the result, and frequently the whole 
property of the offender became a forfeit. 
On an average» the King purchased it at three 
reals> three eighths of a doUar, per pound, and 
sold it again at two doUars ; but such was the 
number of officers emplöyed to prevent smug- 
gling, collect the tobacco, and attend the es- 
tanco, that, on the whole» the reyenue suffered 
yery considerably» although the profitwas so 
great. Snuff was not allowed to be manufac* 
tured in Peru; one kind called poivülo was 
brought from Seville, and rappee from the Ha- 
vanna ; but both were included in the royal mo- 
nopoly. To secure the tax imposed on tobacco 
Bo one could cultivate it without express per- 
mission from the Director ; and» on delivery, 
the planter was obliged to mäke oath as to the 
number of plants which he had harvested ; also 
that he had not reserved one leaf for his own use, 
nor for any other purpose. This tyrannical 
xnonopdy produced more hatred tö the Spanish 
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g^verfUDeot thäii all the other taxes. Not oiily 
«very tobacco planter, bat every caDsomer 
jgined in execrating »o dingreeaUe an impost. 

Tbe nudia mtatUy ormoiety olthe yearly product 
of all plaoets or employineQts under govemnie&t, 
was paid into the treaaury, or ratber ceserved 
Qtit of the stspend wben the paymetit wa» made 
by tbe treasury. Thi» moiety was deduet^d for 
tbe first year eiüy, and if the iadWidual were 
fHTomoted toa more lucrative sttuatioo, he agak 
|>aid tbe aiüxplus of hia appointi^ent for ooe year. 

Äpj^avicbamiento^, or prafits> were^ in seiaed 
goods, tbe exceae of their vahration oiver tbeir 
eale^ which excess waa pcUd ioto the treasury ; 
BD that tbe King took tbe goeds^ aa they were 
appntified by his ^0eers, and appropriated to 
biiaaelf the profit of the public aale. 

Gompoaitiofi and confirmatiön of lands were 
4bfi produce arising from tbe sale of lands^ be* 
longiag tD the crowD, and tbe duty paid by the 
purcbaser for the originat title deeda. 

The roya) nmtha, ncmenos reaks', were t^e 
i!»e ninth of all tbe tithea eollected : tbe amount 
was paid into the ti'eaaury. Tithea were eflh 
tafalished in Amerioa by an eäidt of Charlea ^P. 
dated tbe &tb of Cktober, 150). Tbey were at 
firat applied wholly to the »upport of the churcb ; 
butis, 1541 it was ordained that they ahouhibe 
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divided into four parts ; one to be given to the 

bisfaop of the diocese, one to the chapter, and 

out of the remainder two ninths should belong to 

the crown, three for the foundatiori of cHurches 

afid hospita)3> and four ninths for the support of 

curates and other officiating ecclesiasti'cs, This 

distribution was afterwards altered, and the 

seven ninths of the moiety were applied to the 

latter purpose. The tithe on sugar, cocoa, 

coffee and other agrieultural productions which 

required an expensive process before they were 

considered as articles of commerce paid only 

five per Cent.; but ten pef cent. was rigorously 

exacted on all produce and fruits which did not 

require such a process. Tobacco, being ä royal 

monopoly, paid no tithes. 

All Offices in the cabildos, excepting those öf the 

twö alcaldes ; those of notaries, escribanos^ re- 

ceiVers and recorders of the audience, paid a 

fine 'to the King on his ' appointment, in pro- 

portion to the value of the office, but the incum- 

beut was allowed to seil his appointment, on 

certain conditions established by law, which 

conditions, however; almpst debarred any person 

-froim being a purchaser. 

All property found was 'to be delivered 

to the s6licitor 6f the treasury ; and if it remained. 

one year unclaimed it was declared to belong 

2d 
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to the crown. All contraband or confiscated 
property paid to the King the duties which 
wonld have been paid had the commodity been« 
regularly imported or exported; after whicfa 
the value produced by sale, the apr^vechrnmento 
being deducted, was divided among the in- 
former, the eaptors, the intendant, the Council of 
Indies and the King. Fines imposed as penalties 
in the different courts of justice belonged to the 
crown, and wöre paid into the treasury. The 
property of any person dying intestate apper** 
tained to the King. iTKe revenue arising from 
commerce was exacted under a great many 
heads, and was as complicated a System as the 
Pest of the Spanish proceedings, which appeared 
to be directed to the employment of a number 
of officers and the diminution of finance. 

The almoxartfa$go was paid on whatever was 
either shipped or landed ; on entering any Spa- 
nish port five per cent. was paid, on going ouj^ 
two per cent. 

" The corio was levied on entry as well as de- 
parture, being in both cases two per cent. The 
duty called armada was a tax established for de« 
fraying the expenses incurred in the protection 
of vessels against pirates ; that of corao against 
enemies in time of war; but althougb the 
former might not exist^ and the latter have 
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eeased» tlie tax was still levied^ in contra-* 
äiction to the old rule, that the effect ceases 
with the cause. The armada was*four per cent. 
on entry, and two on departure. The duty of 
the consulate was received at the maritime cus* 
tom houses» and the product accounted for to 
the tribunal ; it was one per cent. on entry, and 
one on departure. 

Besides the foregoing taxes, the tariff taxes 
were paid, the list of which would be too long 
for insertion. In 1810 the Viceroy Abascal is- 
ßued a decree, by whicTi "^British manufactured 
goods were permitted to be brought across the 
Isthmus of Panama» and thence to Callao» on 
condition of their paying a duty of thirty-seveu 
and a half per cent.» called elderecho de cirqmto, 
circuit duty, in addition to all the other taxes. 
A merchant in Lima assured me, that having 
remitted thirty thousand doUars to Jamaica^ to 
be employed in the purchase of cotton goods» 
the expenses of freight» the porterage» and the 
duties together amounted to forty-two thousand 
three hundred and seventy-five doUars by the , 
time the goods were warehoused in Lima. 

Among the ecclesiastical dontributions to the 
State were major and minor vacancies» which 
were the rents of vacant bishoprics, prebenda- 
ries and canonries ; these rents were paid into 
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the .treasury until.the ne w . dignitary . was ap-^ 
pointec}, and took posßession'of his benefice. 

The mesada eccksiastica was the amouot of 
the first month, or the twelfth part of the annual 
income of each rector after his pres^entation to a 
new benefice. This was estimated by the. soli- 
citor of the treasury, and religiously exaeted. 

The media anata eccksiastica was the .pro- 
ceeds of the /first six months. which the.digni- 
taries. and canons of the chapters paid out of the 
income of their . benefices. Restitution was 
the money which , penitents deliy ered to their 
confessors, . being the amount of.whatthey.be- 
lieved they had defrauded the.crown, by smug- 
glingy-or other unlawful practices. The name of 
the restitutionist was kept a profound secret ; all 
that the confessor had to do was, to deliver the 
mcmey he might receive.to the collector at the 
treasury. This was giving to Caesar the things 
that are Caesars. 

The greatest amount of reyenue yvhich thß 
King received from the church.aro3e from.the 
sa}e of buUs; and of these there was a great 
variety. Javellanos says, in his description gf 
the pope's bulls, " that they are , a periodicai 
publication of the highest price, least value, 
miauest type, and worst paper ; all buy them^ 
few read them, and^noae understand them," , 
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The buUs were first granted by the popes 

US akind of passport to heaven to all thosewho 

died in the wars against infidels ; they contained 

most . extraordinary dispensationSj both with 

respect to Christian duties in this world and 

to the punishment due to crimes in the next; 

and although the Crusades^ and other wars that 

drove men to heaven, or to some other place, at 

the point of the lance» or sword, had ceased^ 

yet..the influenae of the bulls in increasing 

the revenue was of too great importance to 

the, king for him to allow them to die with the 

cause that gave them birth : their effects were 

toouseful to be renounced. 

According to the original terms of the bulls, 
no.person could reap the benefit unless he were 
actually serving in the war; afterwards he 
might procure a Substitute and remain secure at 
home ;. but now he can enjoy the blessings of 
peace at a much cheaper rate. The bulls sold 
in South America were, the general bull for the 
living, or. of the holy Crusade; the bull of /ac- 
ticinioSy milk food ; of eamposicion^ accommoda- 
tion.; . and the bull for the dead. 

The general: bull for the living retained its 
virtue in the hands of its possessor for two 
years, at wfaich period it expired, but the benefit 
might be renewed by purcbasiu^ another. The 



1 I 
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advantage» demed from the possesakm ofthis 
buU included generally all thoseofthe other three 
thoügh not in so direct a manner ; having this, 
HO cases were reserved for papal absolution ; all 
kißdsof vows mightbe released.exceptingthose 
which would contribute more to the chorch by 
their fulfilment; blasj^emy was forgiven ; any 
thing except flesh meat might be eaten on fast 
days ; and one day of fasting, one prayer re-** 
peated, or one good deed done, was equal to fif- 
teen times fifteen forties of fast days, prayers, or 
good deeds done by the unlucky being who bad 
not purchased this bulL Nay more — the buying 
of two bulls conveyed to the purchaser a double 
portion of privileges* The price of this precious 
paper varied according to the rank of the sinful 
purchaser : a viceroy, captain-general of a pro. 
Tince, lieutenant-general of the army and their 
wives paid fifteen doUars for each bull; archbi^ 
ihc^s, bishops, Inquisitors» canons, dukes, mar- 
quises, and all noblemen, also magistrates and ma- 
ny others, five doUars each ; every individual who 
was in possession of property to the amount of 
6000 doUars, paid one doUar and a half for his 
bull ; and all persons under this class enjoyed all 
the Privileges conceded to the rieh and power- 
fttl, for two and a half reals, or five sixteenths 
of i dollareach. 
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Tfae bull of lacticiniaSs or milk food, was is* 
stied for the benefit of tfae clergy, they not be<^ 
ing allowed by the general bull to eat su^h 
dainties on fast days ; but as Üie result did not 
answer the expectations of the crown the com? 
Biissary*general recommended the ]aity to pur« 
chase it for the prevention of conscientioua scru- 
ples. Archbishops, bishops, and conyentual pre* 
lates paid six; canons, dignitaries aiid Inquisitors, 
paid three ; rectors and curates one and a half» 
and all other secular priests one doUar for eacfa 
ball. A celebrated Spamsh writer, speakingof 
this bull, says, '' the holy father has only aU 
lowed tfaem these dainties when tliiey caq be 
procured, another bull is wanting to eat them at 
all eyents, but for this purpose the buU of cmi- 
posician may be made to answer.^' 

This bull of composition, or accommodatjon» 
is mcHistrous ; for it giyes to the possessor of 
tiUAea property a quiet consoience. md absol^tte 
possession» on condition that he has stolen it 
eyading the punishment applicable by law ; tibat 
he knows not the person whom he has robbed 
or defrauded, and that the knowledge of this 
accommodating bull did not induce him to com- 
nait the theft. Thus this papal pardon by ac* 
oommodation or agreement insures to a lawless 
yiUain a quiet posseaaion of property, the means 
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of acquiring which oughtto have been rewarded 
by the hangman ! The possessor of the unlaw- 
fuUy acquired property fixed a value on it, and 
purchased buUs to the amount of six per cent. 
on the principal. Only fifty buUs could be pur- 
chased in one year by one iüdividual, bat if he 
required more/ he applied to the commis'sary- 
general, whose indulgence might be purchased, 
The bull for the dead was a kind of safe cön- 
duct to paradise — ^the masonic sign to Saint 
Peter for admission there/ or a discharge from 
purgatory, if the soul of the deceased had reach- 
ed this place beföre the bull was purchased, or 
if by some mishap the name of the individual had 
aot been written on it, or had been wrongly spei- 
led. Howunfbrtunate must those piousChristians 
have been who lived, or rather who died at a great 
distance from the bull vender, or who had not the 
means of purchasing this pontifical passport; 
för every person must have one, the articlenot 
being transferable, because this would injure 
the market ; but any person was allowed to pur- 
chase more than one and at any period after the 
deathof the person he wished to befriend» as its 
powerful influence might be extended to the 
general benefit and alleviation of souls in pur- 
gatory. Thus it is that piety when accompa* 
nied with money has - wonderful^ powers ! ^ AU 
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persoDS included amODg the first class of pur- 
chasers of the getieral bull paid six eighths of a 
doUar, six reals, for one for the dead, if he be- 
longed to this class, but if he were of the fourth 
it only cost two reals, two eighths of a doUar. 

I shall not pretend to give an estimate of 
the sum produeed by the taxes, the jealöüsy of 
the Spaniards towards a foreigner being so 
gf eat that it would have been dangerous for me 
even to have inquired. The two following items 
I obtained by chance : 

DOLLARS. 

The Custom Hoiise of Lima reoeived in 1805 1592837-2^ 

Ditto in 1810 1640324-4 



Froduce of buHs in the CommisBary s , . ,^^^ «,^, 

^ ^ in 1805 91021 



}' 



Office fbr the Vioooyalty of Peru 

Ddtto in 1810 97340-2 
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CHAPTEß XI. 



City of Lima Figure and Dhrinoö WaUs....«.Bridge,..^.HoQ8et...... 

Churchea. Männer of Building Parishea...... Contents Nun- 

neries Hoapitals Collegea Plaaa Mi^or Market late- 

riar of the Vicaroy's Palaae DHto Arebbiahop'a Ditto Ditto Sa- 

ipraiio Ditto Cathedral Ditto^^TÜdo. 

The figure of the city of Lima approaches to 
that of a semicircle, having the river Rima for 
its diameter ; it is twö miles long from east to 
west, and one and a quarter broad from the 
bridge to the wall ; it is chiefly divided into 
Squares, the length of each side being 130 
yards ; but in some parts approaching to the 
wall this regularity is not preserved; all the 
streets are straight, and they are generally about 
25 feet wide; the place contains 157 quadras^ 
being either Squares or parallelograms, with a 
few diagonal intersections towards the extremi- 
ties of the city. 

The wall which encloses Lima, except on 
the side bordering on the river, is built of 
adobesy sun-dried bricks, each brick being twenty 
inches long, fourteen broad and four thick; 
they are made of clay, and contain a very 
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laTge quantity of chopped straw: tlieae bricks 
are conmdered as better calculated thaa stone 
to resrist the shoeks of earthquakes^ and from 
their elasticity tbey would probably be foui^d 
pretty tough in remsting a cannonading ; how^ 
ever, of this there is little, risk. The walls 
are on an average twelve feet high, with a para- 
pet tbree feet on the outer edge : Üiey are about 
ten feet thick at the bottom, and eight at the 
top, forming a b^autiful promenade round two- 
thirds of the eity. The wall is flanked with 
thirty-four bastions, but without embrasures; 
lit has seyen gates and three posterns, whicb are 
elosed. every night at eleven o'clock, and opened 
Bigsm every morning at four. This wall of en- 
' closure more than of defenee was built by the 
Viceroy Duke de la Palata, and finished in the 
year 1686 ; it was completely repaired by the 
Viceroy Marquis de la ConiCordia, in the year 
1808. All the gateways are of stone, and of 
different kinds of architecture ; that called faß 
maravillas^ leading towards the pantheon, is 
very much ornamented with stucco work. 

At the south east extremity of the city is a 
amall citadel called Santa Catalina ; in it are the 
^rtillery barracks, the military dep6t, and the 
armoury. It is wal^ed round and defended by 
two bastions, having small pieces of aptillery. 
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The Viceroy Pezuela being an officer of artil- 
lery, and formerly commandant of the body 
guard at Lima, paid great attention to the 
citadel, and expended considerable sums of 
money in altering and repairing it during the 
time of his viceroyalty, 

The bridge leading from the city to the 
suburb called San Lazaro is of stone; it has 
five circular arches, and piers projecting on 
each side ; those to the east are triangulär next 
the stream, and those on the opposite side are 
circular; on the tops are stone seats, to which a 
number of fashionable people resort and chat 
away the summer evenings. From eight to eleven 
o'clock, or even later, it is remarkably pleasant» 
both on account of the quantity of people pass- 
ing to and fro, and from the river being at this 
season füll of water. On the east side the wa- 
ter falls from an elevated stone base about five 
feet high, and forms a species of cascade, the 
sound of the falling water adding much to the 
pleasure enjoyed during the cool evenings of a 
tropical climate. At the south end of the 
bridge is a stone arch, crowned with small tur- 
rets and stucco, having a clock and dial in the 
centre; the whole was built and finished by the 
Order of the Viceroy Marquis of Montes Clarosy 
in the year 16 13» 
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The general aspect of the houses in Lima 
is novel to an Englishman on bis first arrival ; 
those af the inferior classes have but one floor, 
and üone exceed two; the low houses have 
a mean appearance, too, from their having no 
'Windows in front If the front be on a line 
with the Street they have only a door, and if 
they have a small court-yard, patio, a large 
heavy door opens into the street. Some of the 
houses of the richer classes have simply the 
ground floor, but there is a patio before the 
house, and the entrance from the street is 
through a heavy-arched doorway, withacoach 
house on one side ; over this is a small room 
with a balcony and trellis Windows opening 
to the street. Part of these houses have neat 
green balconies in front» but very £ew of the 
Windows are glazedi Having capacious patios,- 
large doors and omamented trellis Windows, be- 
side painted porticos and walls, with neat corri-* 
doT8, their appearance from the street is ex^ 
ceedingly handsome. In some there is a pros- 
pect of a garden through the small glazed folding 
doors of two or three apartments ; this gardea 
is either real or painted, and contributes very 
much to enliven the scenery. The patios, in 
Summer, have large awnings drawn over them^ 
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which produce an agreeable shade ; bat the 
fiät roofe, witbout any omaments in front» pre* 
sent an appearance not at all pleasdng; if to this 
we add the sameness öf the many dead walls of 
the conrents and nunneries, some of the streets 
must naturaily lock very gloomy. 

Of the principal churches the fironts are ele^ 
gant ^and the steeples more numerous and mora 
elevated than might be expected in a country so 
snbject tö earthquakes as Peru. The architee-* 
ture dispkyed in the fai^adeö of these churches 
i» more worthy of being called a pecaliar com- 
posite than any regulär ordär ; Imt in a great 
many instances this pecuiiarity is pleasing: a 
particular description of them will be gw&i in 
the couTse of this work* 

The outer walls of the houses are generally 
boilt of adobes as far as the first floor, and the 
divisioQ walls are always formed of canes, plas-^ 
tered over on each side ; this is called qmneha : 
the Upper story is made first of a frame^ 
work of wood ; canes are afterwards nailed or 
lashed with leatber thongs on each sidet the 
frame-work ; they are then plastered over , and 
the walls are called bajareque. These additiona 
so considerably increase their bulk, that they 
seem ta be cooiposed of very solid material«»botli 
with respect to the thickness which they exhibit. 
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K&i Ihe cornices and other Ornaments vänch 
adom .tbem* Porticos^ arches, mouldings, &:e. at 
ihe doorwaysare generallyformed of the same 
matenals. Oanes bound together and oorased 
iwith clay are Bubstituted also for .piUars, as 
ivirell as other axchitectnral omamenta> some €»f 
9iFhioh beiQg ^ell ezecnted, and ooioured like 
stone, a stranger at first .aigbt eaaily suppos« 
them to be built of the materials they aase in- 
tended to imitate. The roofs being flat ture qob^ 
istruoted of rafters laid acxos8> and caveredMdl^ 
cane, or canemata, with a layer of clay snfficient 
to intercept tbe cays of the sun, »id tognaord 
Bgainst the fogsu Many of the better sort of 
iK>u8es have the noofs covered wi<^ iai^ tfain 
liaked bricks, on whkh the inhahitantSican walk; 
<th6se aaoteas^ as they are called, .are very use- 
£(sl\, and are o&en ovi^spread wiüi Towers and 
iplairi:s in .pats; they aUro serve &>r dryihg 
jclothes and other similar purposesk Among the 
:hi^ier dasses the oeitings are generaUy icf 
.pamiel work» omamented wkh a prixCasäon cf 
carying ; but among the lower they are often 
lof a coarse cotton cloth, nailed . t@ ithe i^afters 
and white wasbed, or |)a»nted in Mntation of 
l^annel wjoak. In several lof ibe .meaner, faow- 
fvor, the eanos or oan^mats are viaifaie* 
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Some bf the cfaurches have tfaeir piincipal 
walls and pillars of stone ; others of adobes 
and bajareque ; the towers are generally of tiie 
latter werk, bound together witfa large beams of 
Guayaquil wood ; the spires are commonly of 
>¥ood work, cased over with planks^ and painted 
in Imitation of stone ; with mouldings, comices 
and other omaments, either of wood or stucco. 

In large buildings of every description there 
is generally a great proportion of timber, keep- 
ing up a connection from the foundation to the 
roof ; thus there is less danger from the shocks of 
earthquakes than if they were built of brick or 
more solid materials; for the whole building 
yields to the motion» and tbe foundation being 
combiued with the roof and other parts^ the 
whole mores at the same time, and is not so 
easily thrown down. I suggested to a friend in 
Lima the idea of placing between every tenth 
layer of adobes one of long canes ; this he put 
in practice» and afterwards informed me^ that it 
was considered a great improvement, so much 
so, that he thought the plan would be generally 
adopted^ especially as it produced a saving of 
timber, which is a dear article ; had also the 
* ^ect of preventing the walls from Cracking by 
the shocks of earthquakes, and was equal to that 
of rafters of wood or frame-work and bajareque. 
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The city is divided into four parishes, the 
Sagrario^ with three rectors ; Saint Ann, two ; 
Saint Sebastian, two; Saint Marcelo, one. Here 
are two chapels of ease, that of Saint Salvador 
in the parish of Saint Ann, and that of the Or-* 
phans in the parish of the Sagrario. Over the 
bridge are the suburbs of Saint Lazaro, with 
one rector, a curate at the Cabesas and another 
at Carabaillo, five leagues from the city, be- 
side several chapels on the difFerent plautations. 
In the Cercädo there is a parish of indians, 
founded by the Jesuits, and förmerly under 
their care. 

The convents are numerous. I shall first 
give a list of them, and afterwards mention those 
that are individually worthy of notice. 

rloL casa grande. 

San Francisco 3. . ^ Nuesträ Senora de Guadalupel ^ ^ suburbs. 

LRecoleto de San Diego j *" mc «uwu^u». 

{La casa grande. 
Recoleta de la Magdalena. 
Santo Tomas^ coll^e for studles. 
Santa Rosa, hermitage. 

i^Casa grande. 

J San Ildefonso, College for studies. 
San Augstrn 4 < Nuesträ Seiiora de guia, for novices. 

LCercado, coUege, fonnerly of the Jesuits. 

rCasa grande. 
La Merced 3 < San Pedro Nolasco, College for studies» 

V.Recoleta de Bolen. 

_ , - /San Pedro, förmerly colegio maximo of the 

San Pedro l | Jesuits, now Oratorio de San Felipe Neri. 

fNuestra Senora de los Desamparados, fonnerly 
De<%amparade8 1 J belonging to the Jesuits, now to the Oratorio 

V de San Felipe Neri. 

2 F 
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SAnCamilo 2 fAngpnizantes, bti£!da tnuerte« 

tRecoleta^ inäiesuburbsofSanLazaro. 

San Frandsee ^ fSan FranciseodeFaula^ raimins^ new. 
de Paula \ Do. old^ both in the suburbs o£ San Lazaro. 

a«« -D^^^i^ <■ f Nuestra Senora de Montserrat. hospido of the 
SmBenedlcto \ | Benedictme Moaks. 

Q - r Oonvalecenda of San Rafael. 

SanJuandeDowS \ Nuestra Se5oradelCaiinen,on the roadtoCallao. 

Tiiifi.1^,1^,%«. Q f Casa grande^ outside the walls^ for convalescents» 
uetülemitaB 2 ^Incurables, inside the walls. 

The nunneries in l.ima are La Encarnacion^ 
La Concepcion, Santa Catalina, Santa Clara, 
Las Trinitarias, El Carmen Alto, Santa Teresa, 
or Carmen Baxo, Descalsos de San Jose, Capu- 
chinas de Jesus Maria, Nasarenas, Mercedarias, 
Santa Rosa, Trinitarias descalsas, El Praso, 
and Nuestra Senora de Copaeavana for indian 
ladies. 

The foUowing are beaterios, houses of seclu- 
sians, which do not take the monastic vows: 
Ss^nta Rosa de Viterbo, Nuestra Senora del 
Patrocinio, San Jose for women divorced from 
their husbands, and the Recogidas for poor 
women, somewhat similar to the Magdalen 
Hospital in London. 

Each of these religious lioüses has a church 
or chapel, making in the whole as follows : — 

Parish Churches 6 

Semi-parochias, chapekofease 3 

Cohrentaal Chuichte and Chapdbsi 44 

5S 
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Besides these each ho^pital bas a chapel ; 
many of tbe convents also have chapels attached 
to them : San Francisco has that of Los Dolores 
•and £1 Mila^ro^ and Sfeveral of the principal 
inhabitants have private orätories, the^being 
eltogether upwards of one hundred places of 
worship, supporting more than eight hundred 
secular and regulär priests, and about three 
hundred puns^ with a great number pf lay bro- 
,thers and sisters. 

Lima has the follpwing hospitals^ each ap- 
propriated to some peculiar charity : — 

San Andres^ for Spaniards and maniacs — 
Sauta Ana> for indians — San Bartolome, for 
negroes and African castes— San Pedro, for poor 
iecc)^siastic$ — El Espiritu ^anto, for geamen— 
San Pedro Alcantara, for female^ — La Caridad, 
for females — Bethleniitas, for fpmales, opposite 
the convent — Ss^n Lazgro, for lepers ; in addition 
iQ the three already mentioned- 

The Colleges in }Ax^^, are : — Santo Toribio, 
afi ecclesiastical seminary — San Maftin, after- 
wardß San Carlos, now San Martiii again, for 
ßecular studies — Colegio del Principe, for Latin 
gr^ipniar an4 tbe son$ of indian qaciqiies, her 
wdejs the cpfiveptjial cp}lßgßs, wbßre many of 
tl^e lower plas^es are taught Latin, and some 
^)rapcl»es pf gpiepce, gratis, by th,e friars. 
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The plasa mayor, principal Square, Stands 
Dcarly in the centre of the city (the suburbs of 
San Lazaro being included) about 150 yards 
from the bridge ; on the north side Stands the 
Viceroy's palace, having an ornamented gate- 
wayin the centre, where the horse guards are 
stationed ; this front is 480 feet long : the lower 
part is divided into petty pedlars' shops, filled 
with all kinds of wares, open in front, the 
doors which enclose theni being thrown back ; 
so that those of one shop meet those of two 
neighbouring ones, and iall of them are generally 
jidorned with part of thö stock in trade, hung on 
them for sale. Over these runs a long gallery, 
with seats rising one aboveanother, for the ac- 
commodation öf the inhabitants when there is 
any f(6te in the sqnare ; on the top there is a 
railing, carved in imitätion of balustrades. At 
the north-west corner is a gallery for the family 
of the Viceroy, which on days of ceremony was 
fitted up with green velvet hangings, ornamented ' 
with gold lace and fringe ; a State chair to cor- 
respond being placed for his Excellency in the 
centre. It was here that the Viceroy Marquis 
de Castel-forte presented himself to wilness the 
death of the innocent Fiscal Antequera, in 1726; 
here Lokd Cochrane stood, when the inde- 
pendence of Lima was declared in 1821 ; and 
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from hence the medals commemorative of that 
glorious day were distributed. 

On the east side is the cathedral, having a 
light ornamented fa^ade^ with large folding 
doors in the centre and smaller ones on each 
side, surmounted by a handsome balustrade and 
two steeples, each of which contains a peal of 
fine-toned bells, a clock and dials. The en- 
trance to this rieh building is by a flight of steps, 
the area being ten feet above the level of the 
plasa. Oa the north side of the cathedral is 
the Sagrario, with a very beautiful fa^ade ; and 
adjoining Stands the Archbishop's palace, which 
surpasses in appearance every other building in 
the Square. Green balconies, glazed, run along 
the front, ön each side of an arched gateway, 
which leads into the patio ; but the lower part 
is disgraced with small shops, the nearest one 
to the Sagrario being B,pulp€ria, grog ^bop ! lin- 
der the area of the cathedral there is also a ränge 
of small Shops, one of which formerly belonged 
to Don Ambrosio Higgins, who was a pedlar 
and failed. He afterwards went to Chile, en- 
tered the army, obtained promotion, discovered 
the city of Osorno, and was honoured with the 
title of Marquis of Osorno. In 1786 he retumed 
to Lima in the high capacity of Viceroy, and found 
his old friend and brother pedlar, La Reguera^ 
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eojpying the archiepiscopal mitre : a coiuei* 
dence of good fortune not oftea equalled. L.a 
Reguerahad some time before left linxa for 
Spain, bis aative country, and baving been more 
fortunat^ in trade than Higgins, bad prosecuted 
bia atudies, and retumed arpbbisbop in 178K 

On tbe 9Quth »ide is a row of private bousea, 
baving a balcony and trellis Windows : over the 
pia^sa^ wbicb is ten feet broad, tbe pillars are of 
^one ; a row of mercerft' and drapera' sbops 
Qccupiea tbe piazza, ai^d between tbe pillars are 
stationed a number of men, prindpally indians^ 
f mployed in making fringe, $ilk buttons, epau- 
letts, &c. ; hence it is called, el portal de botono- 
ras. In the middle of tbis piazza is el calkfon d€ 
petateras^ remarkable aß being tbe gite of 
Pi^arro'a palace, and wbere he was murder^* 
Th4$ west side ia similar to tbe south, and 
at tbe north end of it is tbe casa opmistarial, 
Corporation bouae ; under it in tbe city gaol, ia 
front of whicb is tbe Council ball, wbicb has qq 
one nid^ the door a cajiopy over tkß royal arms, 
Under this tbe alcaldes formerly stood to ad* 
minister justice. Qere it waß that> $pmß yes^tß 
Ägp, tbe ypwng Viscoiint de San Dooas scntßnc^cl 
the coacbman of Judge Nunes ta receive » 
ibnadred la^hes fpr carrying prohibited ßrmß : 

tbß mm wa^ tied tg an 9ßß, and tbp h^ngm^U;! 
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having inflicted twenty-five stripes, was march«- 
inghim to the next coraer to admmister tbe 
Same number, when the judge, informed of tbe 
afl^ir> left the audience Chamber, and proceeded 
in bis robes to tbe tescue of bis servant ; bot in 
tbis he was prevented by tbe alcälde ; tbe 
judge became boisterous, — tbe pünishment was 
continued ; at lengtb bis lordship insulted tbe 
alcalde, wbo immediately ordered bis alguaails 
to seize bim and conduct bim to the court gaol^ 
Wbere San Donas confined bim in a dungeon, 
took tbe keys, went bome, ordered bis borse» 
aijd left tbe city. When he returned in tbe 
evi^ning he «waited on the Viceroy, Castel-foPte, 
wbo ufgently interceded for tbe judge ; bat the 
aloalde kept bim in prison until he apologised 
for bis improper atteiüpt to prevettt a magistrate 
from enforcing the executionof alawful sentence. 
In the centre of the square is a beautiful 
brass fountain, erected by tbe Viceroy Count 
de Salvatierra in 1663. The basin is very capa- 
cious : in the middle rises a brads column twenty 
two feet high, on-the top of which is a smali 
eupola supported by four pillars ; tbe wbole is 
surmounted by a ßgure of Farne. Through the 
trumpet Vater is ejected ; büt the ^greater por- 
tion rises'witbin tbe dorne, after which it fall« 
into a large basin, from thence into anotber of 
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greater dimensions^ and from thence Jthrough four 
orifices into a basin which has an ornamented 
brass enclosure, surmounted by four treble 
lions, ejecting water from their mouths into the 
basin. There are also four smaller fountains 
at the angles of the central one, having each a 
brass pillar five feet high, with four orifices, 
whence water issues. The water is the best in 
Lima, and at all hour3 of the day the carriers 
are busy in conveying it to difFerent parts of the 
city. For this purpose they have a mule, with 
a pack-saddle and two hoops affixed to it, into 
which they put two. barreis, each containing 
about ten gallons, behind which a man gene- 
rally jumps up and rides. The carrier has 
a thick stick with an inverted iron hook near 
the top, with which he props one barrel when he 
takes out the other. If the water be for sale a 
small bell is attached to one of the hoops, 
which continues tinkling as the mule trots along. 
The price is one real for the two barrels. 

In this Square the principal market is held, 
and one of the greatest luxuries which the eye 
can witness is enjoy ed by visiting it about five 
or six o'clock in the morning, when the articles 
for sale are just brought in. It is divided into 
several compartments by rows of large pebbles, 
which are placed merely to limit the venders. 
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and prevent their encroaching on the public 
walks. The butchers' market is generally well 
supplied with excellent beef and mutton ; bat 
calves and lambs are never killed, this being 
prohibited by an old law for the promotion 
of the breed of cattle. Pork is sold in one 
part ; in another all kinds of salted and dried 
meats, principally brought from the interior; 
these are charque, jerked beef; sesina, beef 
salted and smoked or dried in the sun : haiBS, 
bacon/ and frozen kid from the mountain», 
which last is most delicate eating : there are 
likewise many kinds of sausages ; salt fish, 
principally ^aci7/ao, from Europe ; tollo, congrio, 
and corbina. The fish market is in some seasons 
abundantly supplied from the neighbouring 
coasts with corbina, jureles, mackerei, chita, 
plaice, turbot, peje rey, lisa, anchovies, &c., 
and most excellent crayfish, camarones, from the 
rivers, some of which are six or seven inches 
long. Fish is generally cheap; but during 
Lent, and particularly in Passion Week, it is 
excessively dear ; which arises from the indians 
enjoying the exclusive privilege of fishing, and 
being at that time of the year too much occupied 
with their religious duties to attend to their regu- 
lär business. Indeed no indian will fish on the 
Thursday,Friday, or Saturday in Passion Week j 

26 
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and I liaye seen a fish sold on. thoee d^ys foi; 
twenty or twenty-five dpllars^ which at othi» 
times might have been bought for one» or eyeu 
less. 

The poultry market is divided^ one placa 
beipg set apsgrt for the live, and another for th^ 
dead. Poultry is almost always dear ; a turkey 
9Qsts from three to five doUars ; a fbwl from one 
\q two doUars; ducks, Muscovy, the sama 
price ; pigeons half a doUar each \ geese are 
seldom seen in the market, for as the natives 
never eat them, very few are bred. H^ere is 
also a market for all kinds of pulse— beans of 
^eyeral descriptions, peas> lentils, maize of five^ 
or six kinds, gurbansps, quinua, &c. The vege- 
table market contains every description of hor^ 
^icultural produce known in England, as weU^ 
as the arracacha, yuca, casava root, camate, 
i^weet potatoe, yam, oca, See. Th^ vegetables 
are re^iarkably fine, in great abuhdance, an^^ 
generally cheap. Tiie fruit market is splendid^ 
furnis^hing the most delicious fruit» of Eurofi^^ — - 
the grape of several varieties, the peach, apric^t^ 
^nd neetarinet the apple, the pear, the poipoe^ 
graiiate> thequince, the tomate, and the.straw^-- 
b^rry ; and an aj[>undance of luscious tropical 
&uit|k— the pine, the melon, badeas, granadiUas^ 
sapote^ lucuma> msperos> guayas, paltasi guana^ 
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Mnas^ cuslärd apples, the sweet and sour orängci 
li^e, äüd lemoh, the ishäddock, the citron, the 
plantare, the bananä> änd äbove all the chirimoya, 
the qüeeii öf tropical fruits. The portion allotted 
to Ihe flbwer sellets is fepjiropriately called the 
CülU del petigro, lätreet of dänger ; for here the 
gentle fair resort, aiid tbeir gallant i^waitis watcB 
tiie fkvourable opportünity of presenting to them 
the choicest giftö of Flora. This cörner of the 
market, ät an early hbur in the mörning, is truly 
etibhanting ; the fragrance of the flowers, their 
beaüty änd qiiantity, arid the concourse of 
Jovely feiiiales — altogether would persuade ä 
^träüger that he had foünd the Muses waridering 
in garderis öf delight ! In the vieinity Stands a 
ß^queruy vetider of ieed lemonade, pine-apple* 
water, orchata, almond riiilk, pomegranate wäter, 
&Ci whieh offer atidther opportünity for gal- 
lantry. It is no exaggeration in the Citizens of 
Lima when they assert, that they have one of 
Öi€r finest markets in the World, for every thing 
iti Bti änd nature contributes to its support : ihe 
beätrtiful elimate near the cöast, the vieinity öf 
the mouiifaiüi^, Where all etimatei^ may be found, 
from f be ever-düring snow tö perpetual sun- 
shine — send their abundant and rieh produce 
to this cornucopia of Ceres and Pomona. 

The interior of the Vicerojr's palace is very ' 
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^lean ; but it is Bald to have been a magnificent 
building before it was destroyed by an earth^ 
quake on the 20th October, 1687. Its principal 
entrance is on the west side, in a narrow street 
leading to the bridge from the plasa; to the 
right of the entrance is the guard-room, where 
a Company of infantry, a captain, lieutenant, 
and ensign are stationed : to the left there are 
four flights of steps leading to the sola de los 
Vireysy at the door of which is a guard of 
halberdiers^ dressed in blue coats with füll 
trimming of broad gold lace, crimson waist- 
coat and breeches with gold läce» silk stockings, 
velvet shoes, a laced hat, and a halberd. These 
soldiers are generally of good families : they 
are twenty-five in number, and the cäptain, 
their only officer, was alway s a young nobleman, 
because the Situation was considered as highly 
honourable. Each Viceroy nominated a captain 
on his arrival. Don Diego Aliaga, son to the 
Marquis de Lurigaücho, was captain to Abascal 
and Pezuela. The sala de los Vireys, so called 
on account of its containing fulHength portraits 
of all the Viceroy s from Pizarro to Pezuela,? 
wasused only on days of ceremony, when the 

* It is a curioos circumstance, that tbe hall was exactiy fiUed with portraits ' 
when the liberatin|i^ fbrces entered Lima, there not btfing one spare pannel, nor , 
■ooai to place another painting, withont remonog «ome of the otd ooes. 
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Viceroy rStopd under a canopy of crimson velyet, 
trimmed with gold, and received,ia the nameof 
the King the compUments addressed.to him^ 
which howeyer were generally set speeche^» 
studied ;for the occasion. The Regeat pro- 
nounced the first harangue^ then foUowed the 
Controller of the tribunal of accompts, the dean 
IQ' the name of his chapter, the alcalde of the 
first Yote,. the prior of the jconsulate^ the inq}u-> 
sitor mayor, the con^missary of the Crusade^ the 
rector of the university, a senior cöUegian from 
eaeh College» and a master friar from each com-: 
munity. These. levees were called </tVw de besä 
fnanos, which cerempny was performed de facto, 
iDt. Madrids thewhole cpurtkissing the Kiug's 
l^and, and. this was almost the only ceremony 
which the royal representativein Lima dispensed 
with. 

To the right pf this hall there is a narrow 
corridor, lopkiug into a sinall garden qu the 
right, haviAg a siiite pf rpoms on the left, which 
on dayg^ pf ceremony w^e used as assembly 
ropms ; there are also some closets, whicli may . 
serve as $leeping. rooms or studies, each haying^ 
a smalL glazed balcony next the street. ^ Two> 
young British officers, belonging to the Briton,/ 
were one night detected by the sentry attempt«: 
iog to.. pay a Visit» at one of those commodiowi; 



ventanasy to Miss Ramoiia Abascäl, die Vice* 
roy's daugtiter, and her female companion» The 
youDg ladies made j^t the end of die sash be-? 
longing to Mr. B., bat an unforttmatb iaugb 
alanned the iatruding wntry. From the'notth^ 
trest corner another ränge of roomd extendir 
along the north Bide> which leads to those of the 
pages and other domesücs ; on the aast aide of 
the garden there Ib a terrace forming a passi^ 
to a ränge of apartments, where the cbap- 
lain, surgeon and secretary usually resided^ A 
private passage nnder the terraoe leads to one 
of those rooma con«tructed by the Viceroy 
Amat, for the pürpose of receiving the tnidnight 
TisitB of the famous Perricholi. This name was 
given to the lady by her hnsband, an Xtalian/ 
who wishing to call her ä p^rta cköla^ itidlatt' 

1> h, gave an Italian termination to th(( 

Word», and a name to his wife^ by nHiiicb she 
WM ever afterwardd known in lima^ I^ 1810 
sdie was living at the new iniUs> at ffae ^rner of 
the akmeda vieja4 Thisr circumdtance I fafee the ' 
liberty to mention^ because persod» goiftg tö 
lima vül ofte» hear on their arrival the nattte 
of this onee handsotn« and generoni» woman^^ 
whose beauty had $& far iniaenced her adnsirer, 
theViceroy, tkatsh^at one tiMe persöaded him 
tofeedhernkileaalmidBigbtrai»eii»ifto; aindac 
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si|]«(M^]r Ql^lj^mj^ from bim um reprieveof & ciani* 
nul on tb^ QQ^jiriüng he w^^^ tp have suffered. In 
¥?^ youth sbe wa3 oo, thc^ st^e; but she sfent her 
lasit ds^ys i^ seclu^ioQ, apd hi^ last dDlIai:^ in 
iPirorl(;s of c^arity. The dinmg room is oa tiie 
^^% aide of the gand^n, and ha$ a staircase lead-' 
ing from the kitQhen ; it Is low and darlc^ and 
^B a dijTty app^arance* The looms usedon 
public occasions bave each a crimsoa velret 
eapopy» iiuder which were hiing portraita of; the 
^ig^ißg King, and Quee^ ; beside some antique 
mrniture which belonged to the palace^ glass 
cbandeUerB, Sic; but the whole was a very, 
iQean display for a Viceroy of Peru. 

The p^ace al$o cc«itaiued the royal treasury» 
^ couit9 pf the royal audieuce, liie Yiceroy'» 
Qli^pel, the. county gaol> the secretary's. offices, 
^4 some others belc^ging to the atteadants« 
£ach. fuQUjt Qf the paku^e wd»: disgracediip^th^ 
inean pedlars' aod shoemak^Si' shops; asdclose 
tß the prinzipal entrance was a pulperia» oemmoii 
g^o^shop^ fQütbe acqommodatioa» I suppose« 
of: tfae Qpac^hn^en, footmeii and soldi^s on duty. 
The north and south sides. of this building are 
f()^m* bwdj^edr and eightyfset« long; the others 

four hundred ^^ te^. 

. Th^Jot^iw of the ari^bisA^'» palace is^bnt 
wmlh ^.^H Pfr s^pB oppoipil^et thejentranee; 
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leads to a corridor that runs round the court- 
yard ; on the north side are the dining and draw- 
ing rooms ; on the west, fronting the plasa, are 
the principal levee rooms ; on the south the se- 
cretary's offices ; and on the east the apartments 
belonging to the domestics. The principal rooms 
, are neatly fitted up ; in some of them the wälls 
are covered with crimson damask, having gilt 
comices and mouldings. 

The interior of the Sagrario, which may be 
called the principal parish church, or matrix, is 
more splendid than rieh ; theroofis beäutifuUy 
pannelled, having a cupola in the centre, rest- 
ing on the four comers formed by the inter- 
section of the cross aisle ; it is lofty, and' the 
seyeral altars are splendidly carved, vamished 
and gilt Great part of the high altar is cased 
with süver ; the sacrarium is higUy finished, 
and the custodium of gold, richly omamented 
with diamonds and other precious stones. The 
whole Service is codtly, both in plate and tobes. 
The baptismal fönt is in a small chapel on one 
side ; it is large, and covered with a iMck 
casing of pure silver. 

The :^cathedral, like all others, is spoiled' 
by having the choir in the cenire, blocking up 
the view of the high altar, which otherwise woüld 
present a most majestic appearance from the 
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^entfb J>0Tci. tEe wäl!ö knd flooi-are öf ^ööli 
irebsione, aild thfe iroöf, wfaich fs divided itito 
'dömpaÄviinik, is most t^eatitifully pännelled 
^d biairveä ; it is üpheld by k double ro^ of 
)ä^ki Öqükre pillälbs of stöne Work, suppöttin^ 
i&e krdhes, äiid correspöridiiig with the büttres- 
%ek iü Üle wafls ; all theäfe, oh festiväls; ärie 
bbVerbd Witt Itatian crifiason velvet liangings; 
fecfept inPä^sfoti Week, ^en they äre dothed 
i^iÄi püirple dne6 oi ihe öaifle quality . Both seiä 
Ire fedg^a With bi'oäd gdld läce, with a de^p 
godd friri^e at the bdtfom, and feötodiis with lace 
ähä iringe ät the top. 

The iateriil ältkrs are placed iü niches be- 
i^ehä the buttresses, havlng ornatdented gates 
ifeföte them, wKiich, when öpetieÜ inwärds, form 
tie preöbyt6r;Jr. Söme of these altars are rieh, 
S'u2 nöhe of them hkcfdäome. At the back of the 
tii^ToL äftat ih a chäpel deäicated to Saint Fräd- 
cistib Xätiet, in which there are eflSgies oif two 
dlrclibi^ÄLOj^s, in white marble, Icneding before 
ifecllnätoiife^. In this chapel was tÜe arch- 
bishopis' burying vault, which is now elosed, 
^d m^jft id commoü Witt afl other people, are 
cairnea ih the panitlieön, whei^e the irst cor^se 
interi*^^ ^^s t|iat h( Archbishop La ftegdera, 
beiüg ex¥iuiÄed fbV the purpd^e. 

T^'e throne, 6i high altar, haö a most ina^- 

2h 
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ficent appearance ; it is of the Corinthian order, 
the columns^.cornices, mouldings^ pedestals^ &c. 
being cased with pure silver ; it is also suf- 
mounted with a celestial crown of gilt silver ; in 
the centre is the sacrarium, richlyomamented 
with chased silver work. The eustodium is of 
gold, delicately wrought, and enriched with a 
profusion of diamonds and other precious stones: 
from the pedestal to the points of the rays it 
measures seven feet, and is more than any mo- 
derate sized person can lift. The front of the 
altar table is of embossed silver, very beautifiiL 
On eaeh side of the altar is an ornamented read- 
ing desk, where the gospel and epistle are 
chaunted. From the foot of the presbytery nins 
on either side tq the choir a railing, and the front 
of the choir is closed by tastefully wrought gilt 
iron palisades, having two large gates in the 
centre. The stalls are of carved cedar, and the 
State chair of curious workmanship ; it is consi- 
dered as a relic, because it was used by Saint 
Toribio de Mogroviejo, archbishop of Lima, from 
1578 to 1606. The choral music is yery select, 
and the two.otgans finely tpned. The pulpit ia 
in the modern taste, highly vamished and gilt. 

On grand festivaJs this church presents an 
imposing coup d'oeil; the high altar is iÜu- 
minated with more than a thousand wax ta- 
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pers; the large silver candelabrä, each weigh- 
ing upwards of a hundred poiinds; the siiperb 
silver branches and lamps^ aiid the splendid 
Service of plate on the left of the altar, are in- 
describably striking. The archbishbp in his 
costly pontifical robes is seen kneeling uiidfer a 
canopy of crimson velvet, with a reclinatory 
and cushions of the same material ; a number 
6( assisting priests in their robes of ceremony 
fiU the presbytery ; from which, leading towards 
ihe choir, are seats covered with velvet, on the 
left for the officers of State and the Corporation, 
on the right for the judges, who attend in füll cos- 
tume. In the centre, in front of the altar, is a State 
chair covered with crimson velvet, with cush- 
ions, and a reclinatory to match, for the Viceroy, 
when he attended in state, having on each side 
three halberdiers of his body guard; behind 
him stood hischaplain, chamberlain, groom, cap- 
tain of the body guard, and four pages in wait- 
ing. If any ceremony can flatter the vanity of 
man, it must be that of ofFering incense to him in 
such a Situation : — three times during mass one 
of the acolites came down from the presbytery 
with an incensary, and bowed to the Viceroy, 
who stood up amid a cloud of smoke ; the aco- 
lite bowed and retired, and the Viceroy again 
knelt down. 
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Thj9 fpJid sind ^ilver broeades, ^issu^ s. ^^ 
9t^r stuffs, the laq^s ancj emb^oidery for robje^^ 
vestments and decorations, are of the mos* co^tls 
kind that cs^x be prpcuijgd. The sacre<^ yes^jel»,, 
chdices, patj^nas, bostiaris^, &q. are o^^p gjf 
giold, enriched with a proiFusioii of the, ^T^^t^ 
gems, sothat n^t^ing oa^ Display m^fe g;rafr-, 

aeur thsya ig be^ld here on^ gJC^?^^ ^^t^^^jl?« 
when divine Service is. pei;fprj(^ed with; a» ppnäg^ 
3parcely tp be imagined^ ' . 

^t the east enji, are twodoprs,,Qorresypp.ipLding 
with the tw:o lateral doors in the front, aiid pro- 
ducio^^ a fine effect The area is ßpaf^ious^ an4^ 
paved, with freestone on thß west» spjuth,. aixcL 
east siclea.of this bui^^iOig;» ^d the; surr/)]uipding) 
Mf:aU is si^ri^Qunted. by an on;iam)9iital^.p^isad^i 

The qorporationi hall, s^ja^ coqß^s^rial^, 09, 
t|ie northrwest side of the pl^pa, or. scjuape^ öj9er% 
nothing; worthy of notiqe; it is alarjgje^jrpq^^j^ 
cpntaining benchesj for the meiwbei^s.ofit^^ car. 
vildo, a, state^ chair ai^d cajippj fpr tjiie^pre^Lr. 
detnt, spme pjans of tiiiB ci^y hapgipg, 90 ttie, 
walla, ajijd . a . cippet for the atrchiy es; . 
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CHAPTEE XII. 



Pwticiilar Des^i^^n of Fsrisb Cl]|iurqbes.o ...OCSfUiV> PcnniiupqMtM* 41tir pf tli^ 

Rosary, St. Rom and other Altars Cloisters Sanctuary of Saint 

I|Mt««»«.Chut^ of Sai| Fni|iiqsoo...«..Ckapab £iel Mßmgroy D^ Dolmr^t 

^ lo9 Terq9ro8.;...7aotheQn ClQi0t«r9.M...$«i\D)e|[p* £|w 4^i)gvtif^, 

»„„.La Mtrced, Profesüon of a Nun, or taking the Veil Hospitals 

of Sita Aikk«4, of San DartoloiBe aad othcrs üoHeges of Santo ToriVio, 

Sa9,^::aH99, W Ptintfipe UmyQnit5..«...IjiV}ui||iUQi) "^al^ t9 \t ji^ 

1806 Visit to it in 1812, after the Abolition loqoisitorial Ponish- 

its«.«...Foi|nd]lBg Hospital) Lotteiy Mnt PAntheook 



i^oinBfi,ei^4 ^hfin^. p?irt^9iAariy <P the nptice of 
q^strai^gei:, ^t l^a^rp b93 aa el^ga^^ ^^^^% 
9f^ prf sjfipitsia good ^ppi^araace from t^e. bridge i 
tbjB, 'v^%^i(Vf, ip if^stefviUy ftn?W!iefl,te^ ; the ceUwg 
i^ pf p^oel yr^J^» 9^4, the s^veral altj^w higWy 
ijai;a)s^jßd.ap4?ilt, Th^living iasfd^tppyQdjicie^ 
a^bwt thirty t^^ouwftd. 4pUar8 ^mpua^ly, 9^44^ 
o^Q c^l^ed Ijbe lit^tle bis^opiriq. 

0£ .^ con^diitui^ ch^üch^, o^ly thqi^ 
telpog^^^g tQ t^/prij^ipsl Iwusepr ^re r^wwk-* 
aWy ?i?h? St; Pon^iiMc, Si^^ Jj^niiflgow 
%boHt a lwiadre4 yards f^rooi lihe, p|st9». w^yoii 
is. liruly Bfipgpigqeat ; the tpwef ia thq loiftieatr 
ip{ tl&e. ejty^ Ijeing »ijjty-qne ywd$ Wgk höua* 
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chiefly of bajareque ; the bells are good, es- 
pecially the great one, which was cast in 
1807: noneofthe large bells are rung as in 
England ; having no swing wheels, the clapperö 
are merely dragged backwards and forwards 
tili they strike the sides of the bells. The roof 
of the church is supported by a double row of 
ligbt pillars, painted and gilt; the ceiling is 
divided into pannels by gilt mouldings, and the 
large central pannels exhibit some good scrip- 
tural paintings in fresco. The high altar^ as 
usual, is on an elevated presbytery : it is of 
modern architecture, of the lonic order; the 
columns are varnished in imitation of marble, 

r 

with gilt mouldings^ comices and capitals. At 
the foot of the presbytery, on the right, Stands 
the beautifully rieh chased and embossed 
silver cased altar of our Lady of the Rosary. 
This altar exceeds any other in Lima both in 
richness and effect ; it is entirely covered with 
pure silver ; its elegant fluted columns, highly 
finished embossed pedestals, capitals, comices, 
&c., some of which are doubly gilt, are magni- 
ficently süperb. In the centre of the altar is the 
niche of the Madonna, of exquisite workma[nship ; 
the interior contains a transparent painting of a 
lemple, the light being admitted to it by a win- 
det at the back öf the altar. The effigy is 
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gorgeously dressed — the crown is a Cluster of 
diamonds and other precious gems; aud the 
drapery of the richest brocades, laces aad em- 
broidery ; the rosary is a string pf large pearls 
of the finest orient. Such is the abundance^ or 
rather profusion, of drapery, that the same dress 
is never continued two days together, throughout 
the year. Before the niche fifteen large wax 
tapers are continually burniug in silver sockets; 
and in a semicircle before the altar are suspen- 
ded, by massy silver chains, curiously wrought, 
fourteen large heavy silver lamps, kept con- 
stantly lighted with olive oil. Besides these are, 
similarly suspended, eight fancifuUy wrought 
silver bird cages, vvrhose inmates, in thrilling 
notes, join the pealing tones of the organ and the 
sacred chaunt of divine worship. Four spien» 
did silver chandeliers hang opposite the altar, 
each containing fifteen wax tapers ; below are 
ranged six heavy silver candelabra, six feet high, 
and six tables cased in silver, each support- 
ing a large silver brauch with seven tapers ; 
also four ums of the same precious metal, 
fiUed with perfumed spirits, which are always 
b Urning on festivals, and emit scents from 
the most costly drugs and spices; the whole 
beixig surrounded by fuming pastillas, held by 
silver cherubim. On those days when the fes- 



oetiivo, the sUnipttiötts äfi^edrahce olf IKia a^f 
Meeeds all deskiriptidn : 4t thät thue; äU^i^ 
&in6 ddf A, <6d^6 Öian a ftiousäüd iü^H blkzi^, 
^^ thä Öhätitttiüg ähd fht^iki df tb6 £^ir äH 
IriMÄtefifupt^: . 

At ttie ieiebrätiott of theöii feastfe &aö^ 
Üifacles ä¥e pikUMiA t6 b6 Wfb%ftt by iWk 
Miidöiitaä; ^mI many äbäüM l^^eMs atrb f^'^ 
föied fi%ä IHe pulpit, f ciaaing mofe fö iddild^ 
{«Ipferstition th*ii religioia— mtore B inctfeäÖi 
l^dUfii firaitfds, tirdn ib enfoird^ ädund i^oVälitj^; 
it Wää föf ärpeäkihg t&uä hreVärehtly 6f ^^ 6e- 
f!6mdäiäs, fo <Me df thä do\Jn[)le-hodded bi^äi^tf, 
^tft I was bfoüghi biiför^ th« holy ifiqUMäöüi 
of #Mc1i 1 bhaü säy iü'or^ WKea I c^g&duct Mf 
riääerä iiö t^fi ndw.d^äeirted mandioü. Öä iüg 
te'ß df t^ MIÜ ditait ätanäs oDe dedicdleä td 
Sifitii Rosö ; i« i^ rlBHly drüäihiäti^df, ä&i hak i 
\äf^ ürn, coätaiiimg iSm' e^g^df tÜfe damt, in i 
rdt^ming pdstttr^, df ^biie mürbie, mid gddd 
sciiTpture'. Oh eath. (Adi df tHe dbUi*ch «tfe ll^ 
«Här^, cÖMifbd äüd värnm^ä iü iMM^Ün d( äiP- 
mäitinämftBi läpis läkuli, &c. ü^hpt Abüild- 
itig^,- cdrificeä, and dlfigr ämti^Uisl^feiffä: Tl^ 
e«bfr'itfof(!* ttife inlföiiicÖat th^ prifleil[}ärp8ft& ; 
it M t#aefditii, and mä iWd good öifi^.' Till 
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mmic belon^Qg to this ciiuroh is all painted mi 
vellum hy a lay brotiier of the order, and some 
t>f the booki» are abiy done. 

Three of the <^loisters are v ery good; the prin- 
cipal ODc is elegant ; it has two ranges of . oells> 
wid llie piliars am! arcbes are cf stosie, <£ fine 
iw'orkiaaiiBhip. Tlie iower part of the walls b 
•cov^ered Mfith D«tcii tileis, ezhibiting sketchefi 
-fronl the life oC St. Domisick, See AbiSfve are 
large mdifierendy executed paiuftings ef the 
life and i»iracleB oi the tutelary sahrte : thej 
«re generalty conoealed by paneUed jshutters, 
iniäch asre opeoed on hfolidays axnd festivate« At 
tlie angles of tfais cloister are small aüars, witk 
Ibusts and i^gies^ xaost of tbem in bad style. 
The Iower cloi^ers are paved with fireesdione 
flags — thie >iipper ones with hricks. Same of 
the cells are ridity fisrnished, and display 
fBore deficate attentkn to fnxury than rigid 
observance of monastic austerity. The library 
^eontains a great number of books <m. thedogy 
•and tn€>rality. Oo die wall of tke stairs leading 
A*om tl^e ckMs^ter to the <^h(nr is 4i fine painttng 
xX Christ in Itie sep^öchre. 

The Tents of this <5onvent amount to abäst 

eighty 'Öionsand-doUars aiüBRially, and the «oimber 

offiriars belonging to Öie t^rder is one hundped 

tind forty. T%e provmcial pretaftes are eteoted 
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by the chapter eveiy year, being a Spaniard 
and a. Greole alternately, and the contests 
run so high^ that a military force has some- 
times been found necessary to prevent blood- 
sbed. . 

Belonging to this order is the sanctuary of 
Saint Rose, she having been a beata, a deyotee 
of the order, wearing the Dominican habit. 
In the small chapel are several relics or re- 
mains of the saint, as bones, hair, &c.> but 
more particularly a pair of dice, with which, 
it is pretended, when Rose was exhausted^ 
by prayers and penance, Christ often enter- 
tained her with a game. Shame having be-. 
come paramount to deceit, the pious brethren^ 
have lately been loath to exppse these. 
dice, which, however, were shewn to me in 
1805, and I kissedthem with as .much pious 
devotion as I would have doue any othjer 

pair. 

The church, chapels and convents of San 
Francisco, belonging to the casa grande, about 
200 yards from the great square, plasa m9.yor, 
are the largest and most elegant in Lima. The, 
church does not possess the riches of St. 
Dominick's, but its appearance is more solemn ; 
the porch is filled with statues and other omay 
ments, and the two steeples are lofty and 
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Bomewhat elegant. The roof is mpported by 
iwo rows of stone piflars, and is of pand 
workof the Gothic order: söme of the altars 
are curiously carved and gilt^ and thie pil- 
lärs; moulding, &c. of the sacrariums are cased 
withsilVer: the Service of plate is rieh, and 
the robes of the priests are splendid. Like 
the cathedra!/ this church has a complete 
set of crimson velvet hangings, laced and 
fringed with göld. 

The chapel called del Milagro is most 
tastefuUy omamented; some of the paintihgs 
executed by Don Matias Maestre are good : the 
liigh altar is cased with silver, and the niche of 
the Madonna is beautifully wrought of the 
same material. Mass is celebrated here every 
half-hour, from ^ve in the moming tili noon. 
In the vestry of this chapel are paintings of 
the heads of the apostles, by Reubens, or, as 
some assert, by Morillo ; however this may be, 
they are undoubtedly very fine. The foUbwing 
story is related of this Madonna« On the 27th 
of November, 1630, a very severe shock oY an 
earthquake was feit ; the effigy was then 
Standing over the porch of the church, fronting 
the Btreet ; but at the time of the shock she 
tumed round,, they say, and facing the high 
altar, lifted up her hands in a supplicating 
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poBtüre, and Üius, according to masy pioos 
belieYers» preaerved the city fiom destmction 1 
From this act she is called del nüiagro, of tiie 
miracle. 

Another diapei, elegantly omamented» is 
of Nuestia Senora de los Dolores ; and one m 
the interior of the convent is dedicated to the 
fraternity of Terceros of the order> and the 
religious exercises of St Ignacio de Loyola, 
with a cloister of small cells for exercitamtes. 
The chapel contains five beaotiful paintings 
from the passion of Christ, by Titian; they 
belong to the Count c^ Lurigancho, and 
are only lent to the chapel. Inside the con^ 
vent is a pantheon or mausoleum for the order 
and some of the principal benefactors ; but it 
is at present closed, all the dead being noif^ 
interred at the pantheon on the outside the city 
walls. The principal cloister is very handaome : 
the lower part of the walls is covered with 
biue and white Dutch tiles, above which is a 
ränge of paintings, neatly executed, taken from 
the life of St. Francis. The pillars are of 
»totie ; the mouldings, coniices» &c. of stocca 
The roof is of panel worfc, which with the 
beams is most laboriously carred : at the angles 
are small altars of carved wood. In the mid»- 
die of this cloister there is a garden and an 
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arboiir of jeasamine (m trellis work» crossing 
it at right angles : in the ceutre ifi a beautiful 
brass foantam ; and ia the middle of each 
Bquare, formed by the intersection of the ar* 
bour» is a smaller oue, throwing the water 
twenty feet high. The minor Squares are fiUed 
with pota of choice flowers, and a number of 
birda in cages hang amoAg the jessamines. 
Two large folding gates lead from the church 
txy the cloister, and whether the garden be 
viewed from the former» or the music of the 
choir be heard from the latter, the ejGTect is 
eqnally fascinating. The stairs from the lower 
cloister to the upper, as well as the church 
choir, are beautifully finished« There are two 
flighta of Steps to the first landing place, and 
one from thence to the top; the centre flightis 
aupported by a light groined arch; over the 
whole is a dorne of wood-work, elegantly cärved, 
and producing a most noble effect. This coU'- 
•Tent has nine cloisters, including the noviciate, 
and belonging to it there are about three hun- 
dred friars. The provincial prelate is elected 
hy the chapter, a Spaniard and a Grecde alter- 
nately; the order is of mendicants, and conse- 
quently possesses no property ; it is supported 
by charity, and having the exclnsive privi- 
lege of selling shrouds, it acquirea a very large 
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income> as no one wishes that a oorpse should 
be buried witbout the sacred habk of St. 
Francis. The shroüd is in fact exactly the same 
as the habit of the friar, which gave rise tö 
the cuJrious remark of ä foreigner, ''that he 
had observed none but friars died in :thiB place." 
The library is rieh in theological works. 

Belonging to St. Francis is the reeiuse of 
St. Diego. The friars in this small conveot 
wear the coar9e grey habit, and are barefooted; 
They lead a most exemplary life; seldom leave 
their cloisters except on the duty of their pro» 
fession, and even then one never goesalone; 
if a young friar be sent for/ an old füw ac«- 
companies him, and vice versa: to the intent 
that the young friar may profit by the sage de^ 
portment of the old. At this convent, as well 
as at every other of the order of St Francis^ 
food is daily distributed to the poor at twelve 
o'clock, at the postem, and many demi-paupers 
dine with the Community in the refectory. 
The gardens of St. Diego are extensive, aad 
contain a large stock of good fruit trees, as 
well as medicinal plants. The solemn silence 
which reigns in the small but particularly cleaa 
cloisters of this convent seem to invite a visitor 
to religious seclusion; £6r, as it is often smd» 
the very walls breathe sanctity. Here is also 
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a cloister of small cells^ and a chapel for reK- 
gious exercises^ where any man may retire for 
a week from the hurry and bustle of thj& town, 
aad dedicate a portion of bis life to religious 
meditation. , During Lent the number of those 
who tbus retire isvery greät; their principal 
object is . to prepare themselyes to receiye the 
CQmmunion; and they have every assistance 
with which either precept or example can 
fumish them. ■ . . . 

The chureh of San Agustin is smallj, light, 
and ornamented with sculpture and gilding«, 
The convent is of the second class^ but the . 
Order is rich^ and their coUege of San Udefonso 
ifi considered the best conyentual coUege in 

The church of Nuestra Senora de la Merced 
is large, bat not rieh. Tbjs order^ as well 
as that of San Agustin, elect their provincial pr^-.. 
lates every year ; they are always natives» no 
Spaniard being . allowed to become a prelate; 
even the habit is denied them, so that few Spa- 
niards of either of the two orders are to be 
found in Lima, and these few belong to other 
convents. The duty of the order, .which is 
denominated a mititary one, is to collect alms 
for the redemption of captive Christians. . 

In the churches belonging to the nuaneries» 
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tkere fe a ^at qiiaQtity of tastefbl Ornaments, 
but iiothing Tery €06tlyi aithough the income 
of iytte, the Concepcion, exceeds a fauDdred 
thousand dollars annualfy. It is said, tliat 
t!^ foof best sitaatioiis m Lima are the Mo- 
ther AbbeBs of Goacepcion, tbe Pfovmdaiate 
öf Santo Domingo, the Archbishopric, and tfae 
Viceroyalty. 

The enottnous sums of nKuney whicfa lie 
nunneries have received at differeat times dt* 
most escceed belief ; for cndependently of gifts 
and other pioUB donations, the dowry of eftoh 
Ann, wben «he takes the veil, amoimtB to tluee 
tho^mand doBars; and many females who iMtve 
been possessed of large «ums hai^ dedared 
their whole property to have been their dowry— 
thns preventing the possiibtlity of a law-suit, 
and often deprinng^, by this subterfuge^ poor 
rekülives ftom enjoying Tphat they had loiig 
hoped for at the death of the possessor. 

NuDs, an m^i as (mm, bave one year of 
ptabation, as sovices, befoie they ean profess 
OT take the veil, which seals their dioom for üfe. 
When a female «chooses to beccHne a nuci sbe is 
nsunlty dressed in her best attire^ and atteaded 
by ^ chosen ootnpany 4^f friends, wbom «he re- 
nales at her ^own house, or at diat of some ac« 
qmintanoe; in the eveinng »he ^oe» to the 
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chmrch of the nunoery^ and is admitted into the 
lower choir by.a postern inthe double gratings; 
she retires, butsoon re^appears.dispossessed of 
her gayattire^ and clothed in the religioas habit of 
the Order, without either scapulary or veil, and 
Ihen bids adieu 1:o her friends, who immediately 
return to their houses, whilst the nuns are 
cl^unting a welcome to their new sister. At 
the expiration of a year, the novice is ques- 
tioned as to the purity of her intentions, by 
the Motber Abbess, or Prioress ; and if she 
express' a desire to profess, ä report is made 
to the Prelate of the order, who is the 
bishop, or his delegate, or the prorincial pre- 
late of the monastic . order ; for some nunneries 
are under the Jurisdiction of the ordinary, or 
bishop, and others under that of the regulars 
of thjßir own order. The evening before the 
day appointed for the solemn ceremony of tak- 
ing the veil, the prelate, accompanied by the 
chaplain of the nunnery, and the parents and 
friends of the nun, goes to the gate or locutory 
of the nunifery, and the novice is deliyered to 
him by the Mother Abbess and Community, 
in their füll habits of ceremony; she is then 
led to the church, when the prelate seating 
himself, the chaplain reads to her the insti- 

tute or laws and regulations of the order; he 
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questkxia her as to lier own will, ex{^aiii9 
to her tlie duty of the profeasion she ia goiagi 
to embraee, and wama her not ta be inti« 
midatad by thieats^ nor hallucinated by pro- 
misea» but to say whether by her own eon-* 
sent, free will, and ohoice ahe have determined 
to beeome a aister of the order, and a pvo&aaed- 
apouse of Chriat, according to the s^irit (tf the* 
Ghurch. If ahe anawar in the affirmatire, ahe ia 
re^conducted to the locqtory,^ where ahe apenda 
the evening with her frienda, or, if she deaire il, 
she oan go to the houae of her parents, or rieit 
other religious .houaes. Early die next Baom- 
ing the noTice makea her private vowa of chaa* 
tity, poTerty, obedieace and monaatic aeeloaioD, 
in the handa of the Mother AMi»eaa, the whole 
aiaterhood being present. At a later honr the 
prelate and the offioiating priesta attend the 
church, and high mass is celebrated ; the novice 
ia now presented at the cominunion g^ting, 
where she receivea the sacrament from the 
prelate; ahe then retires, and the nilea of 
the Order are again read to her, and if she 
ffiüll give her aasent to them, she kisaes the 
rulea and the miaaal. A funeral pall is spread 
on the floor of the choir, on which the no- 
Tiee lies down, and ia covered with another;- 
the knell for <he dead ia totted by Hie nunnery 
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foeÜGf, the Qüns holding fuMral tapers in tbeit 
liands, 'mtix their veik down, chaunting a 
«Kmrnfiil dirge, after which a solemn requiem i* 
perforoiied by tbe furiests and ihe chair. The 
novice rises, asaisted by the nntkB, and the 
prelate, goii^g to the communiöci tabte) taked a 
Bmall veil in his haiula» and chauntii^ the anthem, 
^^ Yen! sponBa Christi." The novice approacheiit 
the table, the veä is laid <m herhead, and a 
lighted taper pnt into her band, oröamented 
as a palm, after which l^he is crowned with 
flowera. The Motber Abbess next ptesentfi 
her to each nan, whom sbe i^lütes> and laurtly 
4he Abbesi^ She then bows to the prelate, 
prieüta, and her friend&, and retirea in solemn 
processioii, the whole eommunity chaunting the 
psalm, ^' Läudate Domini." 

Mach has been Mid and written respecting 
nuns and nunneries, and most nnfeeling asser«- 
tiona have been made both with regard to the 
«ause and effect ef tiücing the veil ; but, from 
what I have heard and seen> these assertionn 
«re generally as false as they are uncharitable ; 
they are too oflieii the elFüsions of bigots, who 
jondeavour to lead with the vilest epithets 
aa well tbe cloiatefed nun, the devout ca- 
tholic, and the pioün pirotestant, as the immoral 
übertitie. Tbey apply to themselves the text, 
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** he that is not for me^ is against me,'* and 
every thing thät militates against their own pe^ 
culiar doctrines must be wrong. I never knew 
a man . who repented of her vows, and I have 
conversed with hundreds : many have said that 
they doubted not but that happiness was to be 
found without the walls^ and discontent within» 
but that neither could be attributed exclusively 
to their being found in or out of a nunnery. 
Let those whö would revile the conduct of their 
feliow creatures look to their own; let those who 
pity, search at home for objects : they who 
would amend others, should set the example. 
If we suppose that some of the inmates of clois- 
ters are the victims of tyranny, we should re- 
coUect how many others aare sacrificed at the 
shrine of avarice to the bond of matrimony l for 
the vows at the altar are alike indissoluble, and 
their eifects are often far more distressing. 

The vows of a friar are similar to. those of 
the nuns; but owing pierhaps to the door of the 
convent being as ppen as that of the choir, they 
are not so religiously fulfilled. The ftiars may 
indeed be considered as a nuisance, for they 
are generally formed of the dregs of society. 
When a father knows not what to do with a pro- 
fligate soD, he will send him to a convent, .where 
having passed his year in the noviciate^ he pro- 
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fesses, .and relying on his convent as a home» he 
bßcomes a drone to society^ a bürden to his Or- 
der, and . a disgrace to his own character. It 
was well Said by Jovellanos, that " friars enter 
their convent without ki^owing each other, live 
.without loving one another, and die without 
bewaiUng one another." I have nevertheless 
known many virtuous and leamed men among 
the.hooded brethren, but rarely have I heard 
any one State, that he did not regret having taken 
;the.solemn öath that bound him to the cloister, 
and made him one of a fraternity which he 
could not avoid disliking. It generally happens, 
that the. resjpectable individuals who assume a 
jeligious.habit.apply themselves to study, and 
by becoming lecturers, or getting a degree of 
D. D. in the University, they eseape the drud- 
gery of. a hebdomadary, and take a seat in the 
chapter of the order. 

The hgspital of San Andres is appropriated 
;to white, people ; it has several large neat 
wards, with clean beds; these are placed in 
small alcoves on each side the ward, and are 
so constructed, that in case of necessity, another 
row of beds can be formed along the top of the 
alcoves; it contaips about six hundred beds, 
a number which can be doubled. The wards are 
well ventilated from the roo|^ ^i id a g g kept 
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wholesome. When a patient enters, he faas ä 
bed asaigaed him; Ms clothes are taken 
away» deposited in a geoeral wardrobe, and 
pot retun]ied to him until orders are given by 
the physician or surgeon. The sick are not 
fdlowed to have any money in their posseMion, 
nor are visitors permitted to give them any 
thing, without the consent of one of the major 
domos, or orerseers. A good garden, called a 
botanic garden, belongs to the hospital ; also an 
amphitheatre^ or dissecting room. The coileg^ 
of San Fernando» buUt by the Viceroy Abascal» 
for the study of medicine and snrgery, adjoins 
this hospital, and here the students practise« It 
has also a department for drags, where aH tht 
prescriptions are attended to by regulär pfo^ 
fessors. The druggists, as well as the physi- 
cians and surgeons, are subjeet to ezamination 
in the university, and cannot practise without 
permission from the College of physicians, to 
whose annual visits they are liable, for the 
purpose of examining their drugs« No phy* 
tician or snrgeon is allowed to have drugs 
at bis Qwn hoose, or to make up his own pre^ 
acriptioDs : even the barber s, who are phleboto^ 
vrntM, are examined by die board of surgeons* 
The hospital of San Bartedome is fm ne^ 
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gtoes and othcr people of eolour ^ if they are^ 
fi^e» tfaey are received gratis» bat if slavieg, 
Iteir owtters pay half a doUar a day for the time 
tbey remaiii. St Ana is fev Indiana and was 
Ibunded by an indian lady» called CataKna 
Huanca« Tbis> ^agka was very rieh, and besideti 
this pious establishment she left large sttm# of 
money for otber charitable uses; b^ her 
most extraordinary bequi^st was a »um for ferin« 
ing and paying the body guard of the ViGeröy, 
both the halberdierä and the cavalry, ccmsistnig 
0f a bundred men. The hospital del Eiipiritti 
Santo is for sailorg, and a portion of tiie wag^ 
k dedüctedy called hospital money, from the pay 
of every sailor who entenä the port öt Callao. 
San Pedro id part of the convent bearing the 
0ame name, formerly belönging to the Jesuits^ 
and now occupied by the congregation of Sani 
Felipe Neri. Thi» hospital is for poor etergy^ 
men. San Pedro de Alcantara/ aful la Caridad, 
are both for females, and San Lazaro foi* l^pers: 
Particular eare is taken in the dififerent hospitalci, 
as well tothe administration of inedicine and 
surgical Operations, as to the diet, cleanliness^ 
Ventilation, änd comfort of the sick. 

Besides these hospitals, there are tlte con- 
valeseencies of Belen and San Juan de Dio^, 
nnder the managemepft of the friar!» of Ae two 
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Orders. More particular attention is paid here ta 
the sick than in the hospitals ; any in(Hvidual is 
received on paying half a doHar a day, or 
through the recommendation of one of the bene^ 
factors. I was twice in San Juan de Dies, and 
received every assistance and indulgence that 
I had a right to expect. 

The College of Santo Toribio is a tridentine 
seminary, where young gentlemen are educated 
principally for the church ; four coUegians attend 
mass at the cathedral every möming, för the 
purpose of being initiated into the ceremonies of 
their future professions. Their habit is an almond 
coloured gown, very wide at the bottom, and 
buttoned round the neck ; when spread open its 
form is completely circular» having a hole with 
a coUar in the centre ; this is called the opa,. A 
piece of pale blue cloth, about eight inches 
broad, is passed over one Shoulder^ then folded 
on the breast» and the end thrown across the op- 
posite Shoulder, the two ends hanging down 
behind the bottom of the opa. On the left side 
of this cloth, called the beca, the royal arms 
are embroidered. A square clerical cap or 
bonnet of black cloth is worn on the head. This 
College bears the name of its founder, and is 
supported by rents appertaining to it ; there is 
also a subsidy paid annuaUy by each beneficed 
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curate in the arehfaishopric, and a oertadü «um 
by eaoh coUegkn. 

The College of San C^arlos ia caUed the fofjd 
College ; it was founded by tbe JesuitSi ander 
fhe title ef San Martin» but alter tbei^Ktinction 
. ef tbat Order it was chai^^ed to San Carli^« Tbe 
principal audies in this oolksgpe are a ODur^e of 
arta and law; bcit tbeplogy is ^so tougiiit 
Tbe dress is a füll suit of black» a eocked bat;, 
dresa swcnrd of gcdd or gilt» and formerly the 
royal arms suapended at a batton-^hole on tbe 
ieft side by a ligbt blne ribbon. ThiQ coUege is 
eapaeious, having a cbapel» refectory» gardca), 
batbs» different dispnling ropms» and a good 
library, containing mcaiy prohibited Frewb a»d 
other autbora. San (^rlos is supported by a 
yeariy stipead fipom the treasor y» a«iiated by 
wbat the coUegians pay for their ^duj^ioni 
Lectttres are deliviered hy pas^t^es^ oar the bead 
coUegians» to the lower classes ; fcr whidi they 
receire a pecuniary reward» and wear aa a dis- 
tingutshing badge» a iight blue ribbon or soarf» 
eroasing from the kfifc Shoulder to the right aide,^ 
to whicSi t^ araae are auspended instead of 
the button-hc^e. 

In the eotlege del Principe, yonng mSoi^ 
jndian caeiques are educated for tte cbi^i^b ; 

tiieir dresß is a &il suit jof gi^en» a crtm3$0ii 
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Shoulder ribbon and cocked hat. That of San 
Fernando» for medicine, has for dress a fuU suit 
of blue» yellow buttons» the collar trimmed with 
gold lace, and a cocked hat 

All the secular Colleges have a rector and 
vice-rector» who are secular clergymen ; som^ 
of the lecturers are also clergymeni but inpre 
oommonly coUegians pasantes* There iß a pro^ 
viso in the synodal laWs for coUegians from Santo 
Toribio and San Carlos ; < among those who re* 
ceive holy orders benefices are insured to a cer- 
tain number. In what was the palace of the 
Viceroy, is a nautical academy, where several 
young men study astronomy^ navigation^ ^c. ; 
it has a good stock of instruments, maps, and 
Charts. Many of the maps are original» from 
surveys made at different times> and which have 
not been published. 

The university Stands in the plasa de la in^ 
qmsician. It is a handsome building, cpntain- 
ing several good halls, beside the public dis- 
puting room, which is fitted up with desks and 
benches» tribunes, galleries, ä(c.; ^ neat chapel» 
a small cloister, and an e:(tensive library* The 
rector enjoys a good salary, and has many per^ 
quisites ; one is elected by the professprs every 
three years, and the one chosen is alternately a 
secular priest and a layman. The professors* 
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ehairs are sinecures, for the professors never 
. lecture, and only attend ort days of public dis- 
putatioD» or when degrees are conferred. De* 
grees of bachelor and master are granted by the 
rector, on paying the fees. That of doctor in 
any faculty requires a public examination, and 
plurality of votes of the examiners and pro- 
fessors in the faculty of the degree solicited. 
Previous to the examination the rector holds a 
table of the points of controversy ; the candi- 
date pricks into one of them, and is obliged to 
defend this point on the following day, at the 
saine hour. The discussion is opened by the 
candidate with an harangue in Latin^which lasts 
an hour» after whicb the point is discussed in 
forma scholastica by the candidate and the 
examiners ; this lasts another hour, when the 
rector and professors retire, and vote the degree* 
On the following day the candidate presents a 
thesis to the rector, who reads it, and challenges 
the students who are present to dispute it. This 
act is generally opened by the candidate with 
an elegant speech in Latin ; after which he sup-r 
ports his argument against the wranglers who 
may present themselves. If the degree be 
voted him, he goes up to the rector, who 
places on his head the bonnet, which bears 
in deep silk fringe from the centre the distin- 
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guiahiiig colour of tlie fepulty^ bllie and whjle 
for divimty, red for caaon», ^eelQ foy jiurüh 
prtideuoe or law, and yellow ior biediciAe.. Thd 
yoüvg doctor takee bis place oq bis proper 
bench^ and ia compUmented by the seaior pror 
fessors of tJae £ftculty ; when the whole compaay 
adjoums to a splendid coUatioa prepared by die 
new btother of the botinet and frii^ge. 

Thiis university, now under tb^ title of Saa 
Marcos, was founded in 1 549 by a bull of Pins V. 
vdth the same privileges as those enjoyed by 
tbat of Saiamanca in Spain; it was» lill 1^76» 
in the händs of die Döminican friars ; but by an 
edict of Felipe IIL it wasplaced ander idie royal 
patroaage, and buik where it at preeeait stand«. 
it has prodüoed many great scientific char acters, 
tböporti?aitsofseveral ofwhom adorn the walk of 
theprincipalhaU. Amongthefftßulty^thosewhose 
taknts are Hvost conapicoous are, in tiieologyi 
Rodiigues, rectcxr of San Carlos; in law, Vivar^ 
rector of tbe College of adyocates; Uaanae, 
presidenl of the College of physidans, prttome* 
^Oy and director of San Fernando; Valdes» 
President of the boanl of anrgeons : (he is a 
man of colour, the first who Itits tafcen the de« 
gnee of doctor in the university) ; Parades, pro* 
fesBor of dafthematics ; aiid many others, who 
are fammus in the pulptit, the forum xx the 
hospitals. 
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Itt the same sqnaremre theholy tribuita], 
wbenoe the plasa deri^es its mime, and the lios* 
pital of la Caridad : it ia often called the phsa of 
the lAiree cardiiiai nrtoee — Faith, the inqmsition; 

• 

Hope^ the univ^ersity ; aiKl Cbarity, the hospitai. 

I shalt now describe the inquiaition as it was» 
*^ ^eating üs blnsking honmrs tkick up^n il^' <Kr 
rather, wbat i «aw of k whea eanimcmed 4o 
appear before that dread tribuuai;^ and also 
what I saw of it after its abolition by the Cortes. 

Haviag one day etigaged in a dispute widh 
Father Bustamante, a DominicaB friar, respect^ 
t ing the ittiage of the Madonna of the Rosemt^ 
he finished abwptly, by aswring me that i 
shouid hear of it again. On the «ame evening 
I went to a biliiard-room, where the CkMiat da 
Monted de Oro was piayiog. * I observed bim 
look at me, and then speak to some friends oa 
the opposite side of the table, I immediateiy 
reeoHected the threat of Father Busta(^ante— 
I fcnew, too, that the eowÄt was alguaEfl «ayor 
^f the inquisiticm. I passed him and nodded, 
when he immediateiy fbUowed im iiito the 
iÄreet. I toM him that I supposed he tod «une 
message föT me ; he adced my ßame, and theai 
Said that he had. I said ! wasaware of it, »id 
ready to attend at any mowent. Consideriag 
^ a Short time. he observed, ** tfiis w a 
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matter of too serious a nature to be spoken of 
in the street/^ and he went wlth me to my 
rooms. After some hesitation, bis lordship 
informed me that I must accompany Mm on the 
uext morping to the holy tribunal pf the Faith ; 
I aoBwered that I was ready at any moment ; 
and I would have told him the whole affairi 
but» clapping bis hands to his ears, he ßxcläimed 
f HO ! for the love of God, not a word ; I am not 
an Inquisitor ; it does not become me to know 
the secrets of the holy bouse/' adding the old 
adage, ** del Rey y la inquisicion, chiton^-^oi the 
King and the Inquisition^ bush. I can only hope 
and pray that you be as rancid a Christian as 
myself." He most solemniy advised me to 
remainin my room^ andneither see nor speakto 
any one — ^to betake myself to prayer, and on no 
account whatever to let any one know that he 
had anticipated the summons, because» said he, 
^' that is certainly contrary to the laws of Ihe 
holy house/' I relieved him from his fears on 
this point, wd assured him, that I should returA 
with him to the coffee-house» and that I would 
remain at home for him on the foUowing moming 
at nine o'clock. At the appointed bour, an 
under alguazil came to my room, and told me 
that the alguazil mayor waited for me at the 
comer of the next street. On meeting 
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there, he ordered mä not to speäk to him, but to 
accompany him to the mquisition. I did so^ 
and saw the messenger änd another person 
foUowing US at a distance. I appeared uncon* 
cemed until I had entered the porch after the 
count^ and the two followers had passed. Thö 
€>ount now spoke to me, and asked me if I were 
prepared ; I told him I was : he then knocked 
at the inner door^ which was opened by the 
porter. Not a word was uttered. We sat 
down on a bench for a few minutes^ tili the 
domiciliary retumed with the answer^ that I 
must wait. The old count now retired, and 
looked, as he thought, a long adieu ; but said 
nothing. In a few minntes a beadle beckoned 
me to foUow him. I passed the first and second 
folding doors^ and arrived at the tribunal; it 
was smally but lofty, a scanty light forcing 
its way through the grated Windows near the 
roof. As I enteredi five Franciscan friars left 
the hall by the same door — ^their hoods were 
hung over their faces — their arms folded — their 
hands hid in their sleeves — and their cords round 
their neckn. They appeared by their gait ta 
be young, and marched solenmly after their 
conductor, a grave old friary who had his hood 
over his face^ but his cord round his waist» 
indicating that he was not doing penance. J 
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feit I know not how — I looked upon tbem 
pity, but coutd not help smiling/ as theidea 
nished across my mmd, that such ä procession 
at midaight would hare disturbed a whole town 
in England, and raised the posse oomitatafl to 
lay them« X turned my eyes to the dire triunn 
virate, geatedonan elevated part of the hall^ 
under a canopy of green velvet edged with pale 
btue, a crucifix of a natural size hanging be- 
hi^d them ; a large table was plaeed befof e 
tbemii covered and trimmed to match the csmo* 
py, and beaiing two green bnming tapers» an 
inkfitaad, some books, and papers. Jovellanos 
deseribed the Inquisition by saying it was cömr 
poged of un Santo CrütOy do$ candikros, y treä 
fnqfdero$ — oiie crocifix^ twc candlesticks» and 
three blockheads. I knew the inqumtcnrs — ^but 
how changed from what at other times I had 
Seen them t The puny, swarthy Abarca, m thfi 
eentre, scarcely half Alling bis diair of State— 
the fat monster ZaMoegui on his left> hia cor- 
pnlent paunch being oppressed by the arms of 
his ckair, and blowing throngh his nostrils l&e 
an orer-fed porpoise — ^the fiscal, Sobrino^ on 
hi» righty knüting his black eyebrows, and 
striving to produce in his unrneaning face a 
semblmice of wisdom. A secretary atood ai 
each txA of the table ; one of them bad me 
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tioäpproadt/ tvhicb I did, by aseeBidii^g thref& 
i^tep8, wbicir broüghft öre on a level with tbe^ 
abOi?e-detscribed triirity: of harfpies. A sxü^l 
tvtooden stool was placed far me, and tbey i^- 
ded to me to dit down; ; I nodded in tetam, anfd 

The fitea^ now asked me, hi a s6iemn' tocieTy 
if I knew why I had been summoned t6 atteiid 
at this böly IribuHa) ? I answered thät I Aid, 
and was going! to proceed^ when be bisided för 
me to be silent. He ifnfonned me, tbat I mäst 
firwear to tbe tifiith of wbat Ishootd relate« I 
tcfld bim tbat I wouM mt swear;. fcü, as I wad 
a foreigiier, be was not snre t&at I Wfö a eatbo^ 
fic ; it was tfaerefore utmec^s^ry föt me to takö 
tbat. oath wbicb, perbaps, wotrld not bind me to 
Bpeak tbe tratii. At tbi» tinve^ a few myäferiöns 
nods passed between tbe fiseat and tb6f ^inef 
inquifiitor, aad I wus againasked, wbefber I 
wonld äpeak tbe truth : I amswered, yes. Tbe 
mattienr at last was broacbed ; I was asked if I 
knew tbe rererend fatber Bastamante ? I re^ 
pKed^ *' I hiow ßriar Bisatamante, I bare ofteft 
met hin» in coffee bonses y but I ^ppo^ tb« 
rerereüd fadier you mean is soffle gfä^e per- 
sonage, wbo would not enter such places." '* Had 
you any converäation with fatber Bustamante, 
toucbing matters of religion ?" " No, but tottcb- 

2 M 
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ing matters of superstition, I had." " Such 
thiDgs are not to be spoken of in coffee houses," 
Said Zalduegui. " No,"Irejoined, "I told father 
Bustamante tha same thing/' " But you ougfat 
to have been silent," replied he. " Yes," said I, 
" and be barked at by a frtarr Zalduegui 
coloured, and asked me what I meantl^y laying 
such a.stress on the word friar. " Any thing," 
said I, " just as you choose to take it/' After 
questions and auswers of this kind, for more: 
than an hour, Abarca rang a small bell; the 
beadle entered, and I was ordered to retire. 
In a Short time I was again called in, and di- 
rected to wait on Sobrino the foUowing möming 
at eight o'clock, at his house : I did so, and 
breakfasted with him.* He advised me in fu- 
ture to avoid all religious disputes, and parti- 
cularly with persons I did not know, adding» 
*' I requested an interview, because ön the 
seat of judginent I could not speak in this man- 
nen You must know," said he, " that you 
are here subject to the tribunal of the Faith^ 
you, as well as all men who' live in the domi- 
nions of his Catholic Majesty ; you must, there- 
fore, shape your course accordingly ." Saying 

■ * The lenity shown in this case^ by the Inquisition, niigfat probably be 
owing to the ezpectatioa that the tribooal woold shortly be abolished by the 
CortBfl» 
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this he retired, and left me alone to find my 
way out of the house, which I immediately did. 
In the evening I went to a coffee house, 
ivhere I saw my friend, friar Bustamante; 
he blushed, but with double civiUty nodded, and 
pointed to a seat at the table at which he was 
sitting. I shrugged my Shoulders, and nod- 
ded significantly, perhaps sneeringly; he took 
the hint, and left the room. Soon äflterwards 
I met the old Count de Montes de Oro, who 
looked, hesitated, and in a short time passed 
me, caught my hahd, which he squeezed, but 
spoke not a word. 

The act of the Cortes of Spain which abo- 
lished the inquisition, and which, during its dis- 
cussion, produced many excellent though over* 
heated speeches, was published in Lima just 
after the above occurrence. The Senora Dona 
Gregoria Gainsa, lady of Colonel Gainsa, inform- 
ed me that she and some friends had obtained 
permission of the Viceroy Abascal to visit the 
ez-tribunal ; and she invited me to accompany 
them on the foUowing day, after dinner. I at- 
tended, and we went to visit the monster, as 
they now dared to call it. The doors of the 
hall being opened, many entered who were not 
invited, and seeing nothing in a posture of de- 
fence, the first victims to our fury were the 
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jtjftble «Dd cbwr s : tbesß were ^aon demc^li^ ; 
fiftier wbich »ome persans laid hold of the yj^- 
,yet Gurtains of the cajiopy, und di^Bgged th^na 
so forcibly» that canopy and crucifix cajne dow» 
^iüx a horrid crasb. The crucifix was re^cu^ 
irom thß xvims of mquisitorial Mate, and itß h^d 
discovered to be moveable. A ladder wap 
/oand jto have beQO secreted befaind the canppy, 
Aud jthus the whole mystery of thi^ miraculouß 
ünag^ hßcmne explainabte and explained:— 
ja mah was cQncealed on the laxider, by the cur- 
tains of the canopy, and by introducing bis band 
through a hole, he moved the head, so as to make 
it pod coD^eot, or shake dissent. In how many 
instances may appaal to this imposture bave 
raused an inpooeut maii to own himself guüty 
pf cn^e9 he never dreamt of l Overawed by 
fear, aiad condemned, as was believed, by a 
ipiracle, falsehood would supply the place of 
(rutb« and inoocence, if timid, confess itself fBinfiil. 
Svery ppe ivas now exasperated with rage, and 
'' tbere are yet victims in the cells/' was imi- 
versally murmured* ** A searchl a searchl" was 
the ory, and the door leading to the interior was 
quicl^ly brokßn through . The next we found was 
Qalled 4el ^ecr^o; the word secret i^ftimulated 
cmriosity, and the door was inrtantly burst 
op^n^ It led to the archives. Here were heaped» 
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mpom $helves, paper»» wutmimg the written 
i>li3ßS( ctf Äose who had beeu ^ecwed or tried ; 
«id h^ß I read the name af maiiy a friend, 
iniio littLe imagm^d tbat hi& conduct had been 
isorutinü^d by tbß holy tribuoal, or that bis 
jmme bad been recordi^ in so awful a place. 
iSojxte wbo were prissent discovered tbeir own 
Harnes on the rack, . and pocketed the papera. 
J put aside fifteea caaes» and took them home 
with xne; but they were not of great importance. 
Four for blasphemy bore a . sentence^ wbich 
waß three monthß' fieclusion in a convent, a 
general ccmfesaion» and dttferent penances — all 
Beeret The others were aceusations of friars, 
solißitantcs in confesione, two of whom I knew, 
and tfaough some danger attended the dificlo<- 
eure, I told them aüterwards what I had seea. 
Probibited books in abundance were in the 
roonx, and many found future ownersi To 
pur ^eat surprise we here met with a quanr 
tity of printed cotton handkerchiefs. These 
ala« ! had incurred the displeasare of the inqüi* 
fdÜQXi, because a figure of religion» holding a 
cdialice in one band and a cf oss in the other was 
ßtamped in the centre: placed there perhaps 
by some unwary manufacturer, who thougbt 
snch devout insi^ia would insure purchasiers» 
but wbo fbrgot the heinousnesfs of blowing the 
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nose or spitting upon the cross. Tp prevent 
Buch a crime this religious tribunal had taken the 
wares by wholesale, omitting tö pay their value 
to the owner, who might consider himself fortu- 
nate in not having his shop removed to the sacred 
house. Leaving this room we forced our way into 
another, which to our astonishment and indig- 
.nation was that of torture ! In the centre stood 
a streng table^ about eight feet long and seven 
.feet broad ; at one end of which was an iron col- 
lar, opening ia the middle horizontaUy, for the 
reception of the neck of the victim ; on each side 
of the collar were also thick straps with buckles, 
for enclosing the arms near to the body ; and on 
the sides of the table were leather straps with 
bnckles for the wrists, connected with cords ui> 
der the table, made fast to the axle of an horizon- 
tal wheel ;-at the other end were two more straps 
for the ancles, with ropes similarly fixed to the 
wheel. Thus it was obvious, that a human being 
might be extended on the table, and, by tuming 
the wheel, might be stretched in both directions 
at the same tmie, without any risk of hanging, 
for that eflfect was prevented by the two straps 
under his arms, close to the bpdy ; but almost 
every Joint might be dislocated. After we had 
discovered the diabolical use of this piece of 
.machinery, every one shuddered, and involua*^ 
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tarily looked towards the door; as If apprehen- 
sive that it would dose upon him. At first 
curses were muttered, but they were soon chan-' 
ged into loud imprecations against the inventors 
and practisers of such torments ; and bles- 
sings were showered on the Cortes for having 
abolished this tribunal of arch tyranny. We next 
examined a vertical pillory, placed against the 
wäll ; it had one large and two smaller holes ; 
on opening it^ by lifting up the one' half, we 
perceived apertures in the Wall, and the purpose 
of the machine was soon äscertained. An offender- 
having his neck and wrists secured in the holes of 
the pillory, and his head and hands hidden in the 
wall, could be flogged by the lay brothers of St/ 
Dominick' without being known by them ; andv 
thus any accidental discovery was avoided^ 
Scöurges of different materials were hanging on 
the wall; some of knotted cord, not a few of 
which were hardened with blood; others were^ 
of wire chain, with points and rowels, like those 
of spurs; these tob were clotted with blood. 
We also found tormentors, made of netted wirej 
the points of every mesh projeeting äbout' 
one-eighth of an inch inward, the outside- 
being covered with leather, and having strings ' 
to tie them on. Some of these tormentors 
were of a sufficient size forthewaist, others*^ 
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for die tiughs^ tfae legfif and aniMl. The wadlsl 
were likewise adorned with sliirts of horse 
bair, which could tiot be considered as a veiy 
cx>infonable habit alter a severe fl&^eltetion; 
with hmiHLii botiesy havkrg a dtring at eacfa end^ 
to gag those who made too free a use of theiF 
tongttes- ; and \f ith nippersy nvade of cane^ for tbe 
same purpose« These nippers consisted of two 
Slips of cane, tied at tfae ends ; by openiog in the 
middle when tbey were put into* the moutir, and 
fststened bekind the li^ad^ k' the samemanneraff 
the bones, they presBed forcibly upon the tongae^ 
In a dra'orer teere ^ greatniany fingep screws; 
tfaey were stoott semicircnlar pieees of iron^ in 
the fovB» of erescedts, having a screw at ose 
iudj 9& that they could be fixed o» the fingers^ 
and scrowed to any degree, even tili tiie naUlEl 
were cmahed and the bones broken. On riewin^ 
Ibese implements of torture, who eonldfiod am 
exctfse for the monsters wbcr wovld use them ter 
establish tbfe faitfa wfaäch was tamght, by preeept 
and exampte, by the müd» tke ineek, tiie boby 
Jesus ! May he wfao wii^uld not curse them m 
tiie bittemess of wrdth &I1 into their meroilesfir 
hands! The rack and the pälory were soo» 
demolished' ; for mch was die liiry of mwe idbaoi 
a hundred pers^ms who had gaia»^ admitäoicey 
that had tkey f^een^ coBEStraeted ef irm tkey 
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could not have resisted the violence and de- 
termination of their assailants. In one corner 
stood a wooden horse» painted white : it was 
conceived to be another Instrument bf torture, 
and instantly broken to pieces ; but I was 
afterwards informed, that a vicfim of the inqtiiv 
sition^ who had been burnt at the stake» was 
subsequently declared innocent of the charges 
preferred against him, and as an atonement for 
bis death, bis innocence was püblicly announced, 
and bis effigy» dressed in white, and mounted 
ön this horse, was paraded about the streets 
of Lima. Some said that the individual suffered 
in Lima» others» that he suffered in Spain» and 
that by a decree of the inquisitor-general this. 
farce was performed in every partof the Spanish 

• • • • - « « 

dominions where a tribunal existed. We pro- 

* - « , , 

ceeded to the cells» but found them all open and 
empty: they were small, bütiiot uncomfortable 
as places of confinement. Some had a small 
yard attached; others, more solitary, had 
none. The last person known to have been 
confined was a naval officer, an Andalusian, 
who was exiled in 1812 to Boca Chica. • 

Having examined every corner of this my s- 
terious prison-house, we retired in the evening, 
taking with us books, papers, scourges, tormen- 

2,N • ^ 
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tors, kc.y many of which were di&tributed 9t tlie 
4oor,particularly B^veral pieces of thei^eligioufi 
hs^ndkerchiefs. The followiog morning the archrr 
Vishop went to the cathedral, aad declared bü 
^096 perfiOQs excommuDicated, vel participfintes, 
who had t^ken and should retain in their 
f[Q9ses9iOD any thpg that had belonged to/or 
fe^ad been fpund in the ex-tribunal of the inqiur 
ai^tion. In consequence of this declaration, 
]}iany deli ver e4 up what they ^ad taken ; bu.t 
witilime. the case was different — I kept what I 
had got, in deümic^ oi ßamines infernarwfi de- 
Qounced by hiß grace against the rcnitenißs 2^0^ 

It ig Said, that when CasteUforte was Vicecojr 
in Ljiifta» he was summoned by the inquisitionj^ 
and attended accprdingly« Takin^ with Um, 
to the door hiß body*guard, a Company oj^ 
inf^iitry, ai^ two pieces of artillery, he en- 
1;ered> and laying his watch on the table, told 
tibie inquisitors, that if their business were not 
desp^tched in one hour, the house would be 
battered down about their eari^ for such weret 
the Orders he^ ha4 left with the nnmma^rjipg 
o^icer at the gate* This . was quite sufficient ; 
the inquisitors rosß^ aud accompanie^ him ta 
thje door^ too happy when they beheld .the 
.backs of his excellem^y^ and his escort 
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Duriog my reBidence in lima, X 6äw twd 
meii publicly disgraced by th^ Inquisition ; the 
one for havin^^ celebrated mass withput having 
been ordamed, and t^e other for soothßaying 
and ^itcteraft. Tbey^ weiie placed in the chapel 
öf the tribünal at an early bour iu. the morning, 
each diressed in a samkerutö, b, shott l^öäe tunici 
toy^ted ^ith tidicälous pahitings of süakes, 
bats> toadS) flamen» See. The pseudo jpriest had a 
ihitre of feathers placed on ht& head, the other a 
erown of the same. Ttiey nt^d in the centre 
^f the chapel, eaeh holding a gteen täper in hid 
hahd. At nine o^clodc one of the Becretärie)3 äB^ 
^lided the pülpit^ and tead the cause for whidi 
Chey ^efe puaished. The p<^r mäsä-teyeir ap^ 
peared very penitent» but the old fortuüe-teller^ 
wheh some of his tricks were related, burst 
iiito a loüd laugh, in which he was joined by 
most of the people^present. Tiro . mules were 
bronght to the door, and the two culprits were 
tied on their backs, having theit faces towardd 
the tails. The procesttbn then began to move v 
ütst several algnasils» with the Gount de Montea 
de Oro at their bead ; next the mules, led by 
ihe common hangman ; while the inquisitors., in 
th^r State coaches, brougbt up the rear; Tw^ 
friärs of the ofder of St. Domimck carried Onf. 
each side the j^oacbes large branches of palm.« 
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In this Order they marched to St. Dominick's 
church, and were received at the door by the 
provincial prelate and Community : the.culprits 
were placed in the centre of the church^ and 
the same papers read from the pulpit» after 
^vhich the men were sentenced to serve in the 
hospitals during the will of the inquisitors. , 

To those who visit Lima, it may perhaps be 
interesting to know» that the stake at which the 
unfortunate victims of inquisitorial tyranny werß 
burnt was near the groundon which the /»//z^a 
de tarosyhvll QivcuQ,now Stands; and that at t^e 
foot of the bridge, at the door of the church, 
de los d^samparados, of theabandoned, they were 
deliyered to the ordinary ministers of justice for 
execution. 

It is well knowD, that many exaggerated ac- 
counts haye been given of the inquisition, tend- 
ing more to create doubts, than to establish the 
truthof the inhuman proceedings of that tribu- 
nal. I have stated this fact elsewhere, not with 
the view of palliating the proceedings^ but to 
put readers on their guard» neither to believe 
nor disbelieve all that is written. That enough 
may be said to make humanity shudder/ and 
still more remain untold, is proved by what I 
saw in the Pandemonium of Lima. But the 
inquisitors knew too well, that those who had 
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undergone the pains and torments which they 
inflicted would be apt to diyulge them, so that 
it was .their interest either to be sparing of tor- 
ture, or to prevent a discovery by sacrificing 
the victim. 

When the beloyed Ferdinand abolished the 
Cortes and the Constitution in 1812 he restored 
the inquisition, and often in Madrid personally 
prestded at its sessions. This was not however 
sufficient to encourage its mini^ters to proceed 
with that rigour they had beeawont to exercisle; 
they had been once dethroned, and were not 
certain of their own stabüity. In Lima, the 
monsters were tanie, nay harnüess; but this 
proceeded from fear. No doubt Ferdinand^ like 
his predecessor, Pedro, änd the inquisitors, like 
their founder, St. Dominick, wished for the arri- 
val of a time when they could repeat, ** nothing 
rejoices my soul so much as to hear the bonesof 
heretics crackling at the stake." To the credit 
of the new governments in South America» 
the inquisition has been every where abolished» 
and all spiritual Jurisdiction re-iavested in the 
1)ishops. 

The casa de los huerfanos, foundling hospital» 
is an . establishment that does honour to its 
founder» who was an apotheqary. , All white 
children are received by tapping at a small re- 
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voMng wiodcnv, and pkdiig tbe cinM oii it 
when k tains« They are blxmght np and edu-- 
cated, ihe maies to theage offonrteeii, when 
they aT8 apptCTÜced to some trade> atd accord^ 
ingtotherules ofthe coUege of mediome, two 
are moeived th&re every two years. The fen&ales 
bare a dowfy of one thoujsand doUara ^adi oIl 
their marriage, and if they beoonre nuns, there 
ia anotfaer ohantable Institution^ founded by the 
fiameindividttal, towtüch theyapply, and the 
aimaal dowiies, being five of one thousand dol^ 
lara each, are dedded by ohance, the natnes of 
tbe sc^citora being put into a vase^ and diawn^in 
a manner aimilar to a lottery. Gharlea IV. de^ 
clared all foundlings to be noble, ibr the parpose 
ofdieir being eligible to any sitnatbn. Befori 
the establisbmeat of the fonndling hospital^ many 
children were laid at the docra of the wealfhy 
inhabitants, and they were idWaya taken care 
of. In umall towna this plra^tice dtill occurs, but 
they are mwe frequently exposed near the huto 
of the indians, or glaves ; and >as the expoaed ai^ 
generally, or I may say always white, they aar« 
received, and their foster^parents often tteat 
them witb greater kindnec^ thän their own 
ebUdren, shewing a kkid of predikctida for the 
föandlingB. Citilized wliites may vatmt of tiieit 
pious eirtAbiistimentii, b«it let tibem tum tkm» 
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Afes te' ^e rude hut ofan indiaii) ro^ed of his 
country and of his native privileges ; or tx> thast 
of aaegro^ d^prived of the bleseings of liberty 
by the G9e£whelming power of white men, and 
bohold a^female mingling her tear»with those of 
a.wl]|ite child, because she is unaUe to provide 
loir itwhat by w^te» she herseif has lost — food^ 
clothing and education ! But human naturev 
not civiiized hunanity^ is the teinple of piety. 

The weekly lottery in Lima is an etcellent 
^tablishment ; the ticketis cost one real one^ 
eighth'of a dollar each ; the prizesafe, oneofa 
l&oumnd dollara^ two of five hundred^ and 
tbe: reodainder is divided into smaller samsi 
Theie are but fiew individualsy however poor 
Ibey may be, who>iCannot purcimse one>or two 
tiokets veeeMy ^ wd. many - slave» liave procured 
thek manumifsicmby means ofthis lottecy. 1 
was pasai»^ die fountaur beliongiivg.to the con* 
i^i^Dti of San Juan de Dios, when two negroes 
were disagreeing about the water; an old friar 
pensuaiied ihemAohe quiet and fiiendly ; a seller 
of lottery. tidoets bappened to passiat the time; 
azkd the two negroes joined ht buying a tieketj 
which an. hour afterwanls was drawn a prize 
i»f a- thousand dollars. In the^ aftemoon the 
negcoes were' ftoe, having purchased their li-^ 
berty ; for which piece of good fortune* the old 
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friar put in bis claim, as being the principal 
mover. 

According to the Spanish läws, a master is 
obliged to sign the deed of manumission, if the 
slave can emancipate liimself at a fair valuation ; 
and if the master refuse^ the slave mäy deposit 
Üie sum in the public treasury, and ihe receipt 
is a sufficient voucher for his liberty. 

The Mint was established in Lima in 1565; 
in 157Q it wasremöved to Potosi» but re*estab- 
lished in Lima in 1603. It is a large building» 
containing all the necessary offices. The machi- 
nery was formerly worked by mules, eigfaty 
being daily employed, tiU the year 1817> when 
Don Pedro Abadia being the contractor for the 
coinage, Mr. Trevethick directed the erection 
of a water wheel^ which caused a great saving 
of expense. The assaying^ melting, rolling, cut« 
ting, weighing, stampihg and milling, are all 
carried on in different apartments by bläck men^ 
principally slaves ; but the different Offices of 
superintendance are filled by white men. Th^ 
whole is under the direction of an intendant^ änd 
subaltem öfficers. The coinage is contriäcted 
for, and sold to the highest bidder, who is 
allowed a per centage on all the gold and silver 
that is coined, whicfai in the year 1605 was as 
follows: — 

Gold 501,287 value in dolkn. 
Silver 8^047^683 do. do. 
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lim» iQw^si to tbe Yrnroy A\m^Q^h Marquis 

interment of all those who die in the city ^1^4 
ßuÜNirbf ; it in caUed tbe pMth^PQ« Situittecl on 
ibe <)ttt9i49 of tike wallA it i» ^erffioi^öfly terg« 

iQ ^ontmi aU ith^ di^d bodie» fw six yenfs^ wUbT 

putr^Hiioy«); '9^1iwijyi9b@6ojs)ie«»]iiec^^39i^^ t)w 
honeßm:^ Uik$u out af tbe uiche^ig, and pkced in 
tbß oßariufBSj Msmy c^ tbe ridi Cmoükä kw^ 
fm]ßc\m6d ^otaiß^ts for &mily ya^bjs/ hayiiig 
tb^ir nftm^f ÜMmhed ^bi^t. The buildmg is a 
aq^are en^l^iu?^, dki<i^ iis^tp sevßml «ectiiMS j 
in tib^ w;aU ms mohm, eacb ftmfficieit to Md 
£1 iCiprpse, «^ tb^ 4if i£^998 itne absQ formad 
by double rows of niches built one above 
another, some of them eight stories high^ the 
fronts being open. The walks are plauted 
with many aromatics and evergreens. In the 
centre is a small chapel^ or rather altar, with a 
roof : its form is octagonal» so that eight priests 
can celebrate mass at the same time. The 
corpse is put into the niche with the feet fore- 
most, if in a coffin, which seldom happens, 
except among the richer classes, the lid is 
removed^ and a quantity of unslaked lime being 
thrown on each body, its decay is very rapid. 
For the conveyance, of the dead several hearses 
of differentdeseriptions are provided^ belonging 
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to the pantheoD, and they are not permitted to 
traverse the streets after twelve o'clock in the 
day. . , 

Before the establishment of this cemetery, 
all the dead were buried in the churches, or 
rather, placed in vaults^ many of which had 
wöoden trap-doorsy opening in the floors ; and 
notwithstanding the plentiful use of lime, the 
stench and other disgusting effects were söme- 
times almost insufferable. When the first nun 
was to be carried to the pantheon, great Oppo- 
sition was made by the sisterhood ; but the 
Viceroy sent a file of soldie^s^ and enforced the 
interment of the corpse in the general cemetery. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Hie Popidatioii of Lima Remarks Table of Ca8tes...The Qualifications 

of Creoles Population and Division Spaniards Creoles, White..« 

Costnme Indiana Aincaa N^groes Their ColVadiaa, axid royal 

'Personagea QneenRoea Creole Negroes Meatiao Mnlattoa 

Zambos Chinos. Quarterone» and Quinteronu Theatre...... 

Btdl CircQS Ro^^Copkint Alamadaft Bathing Plaoe8..v.P]axias 

Amanoae» Elevatkm and Qration Bella Processiona of Corpoa 

Christi, Santa Roaa, San Francisco, and Santo Domingo Publication 

of Bn]l8......CefeinoDieB on the Arnyal of a Viceroy. 

Xh£R£ are few eitles in the world whose 
population exhibits a greater variety of shade 
or tint of countenance than Lima, or, perhaps, 
a greater contrast of intellectual faculty» if the 
rules established by physiognomists may be 
relied on. But these arbiters of physiognomy 
bave beeil white men, and there' appears to be 
a:: considerable portion of egotism attached to 
their opinions. They have not only erected 
their own tribunal, and instituted their own code 
of laws, but they have presided, judged, and 
senteneed in favour of themselves. By giving 
to the facial line or indicator of talent and ge- 
aius a particular direction, the European white 
has been able to place himself at the head, and 
to degrade the black, or negro of Africa, by 



placing him at the bottom of the list Probably 
the success of the Europeans in their wai^s and 
conquests, and in their advancement in the arts 
and Sciences, may give oo&siderable support to 
this Classification. By drawing an horizontal 
line that shall touch the base of the cranium» 
and intersecting it by another drawn from the 
forehead and toucbisg the extremity of the 
Upper lip, the statuaries have fotmd the sup- 
posed angle of human perfection. The Greeks 
fixed this angle ät lOO''; the Romans at 95''; and 
according to this rule> the European face yaries 
between 80"* and 90"*; the Asiatic between 75*» and 
80*; the American, having the forehead more 
flattened, between 70* and 76**; and, iastly, the 
Negro between 60"* and 70'. By this mode of 
judging, wefind the European at the head, and 
the rüde semi-brutal negro at the bottom. But 
how disconcerted the lovers of this criterion 
must feel, if any tjtedit can be given td what haft 
been asserted of the Egyptians, the founders and 
Promoters of the arts and science«. Colonieft 
from Egypt and the east, led by Pelasgus, 
Cecrops, Cadmus, &c., were the tutörs 4rf the 
Greeks, whom they found on their arrival more 
ignorant than Columbus, Cortes and Pi«arro 
found the Americans, at the discovery and 
conquest of their country. Yet Herodotus, 1. 1 1, 
p. 160, says, that the Egyptian« were black^ 



with wooHy, curled black hair ; äüd Blumen- 
bach asserts^ tbat baring disseeted several 
Egyptian mummies^ he observed that they be- 
longed to the negro race, from their elevated 
pomulos» thick lips^ and large flat noses. Tbe 
Coptdatoo, whoare descendants of tbe Egyp- 
tians, have the aspect of mulattos, and appear 
to belong to the negro race. 

I have repeatedly observed, that a negro 
born in Peru of Afhcan parenta shews a great^ 
development of the human faculties than is ex- 
hibited by either of bis parents ; nay^ even bis 
corporeal agility appears to have increased, and 
Gertainly hi« share of civilized Vices is aug- 
mented ; yet I cannot suppose that these pro- 
ceed from any other source than an imitation 
of examples placed before bim, without any 
change in the fackd angle ! 

For an examinaticm of the iiiflueBc^ of the 
isomfigiiration of the bani^aa &ce, or of its colouff 
<m tike mtellectud faculties» no place 13 more 
apropos äian Lima ; and perhaps a few remark$ 
upon this Buh^ect will be acceptable to tbose 
^ho feel themselvcs interestod in fi^uch ^pe» 
coiations« 

The annexed table shews the mixture of the 
difiereot castea, under tbeir common or distin- 
guishing names« 
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FATHCa. 


mother; 


CHILDREK. 


COLOÜIL 


£nrapean... >••> 


Enrapeaa 

Creole 


Ciede 


WhitB. 


Creole 


White. 


White 


Indian ......... 


Mestiso 

Mestiso. 

Creole 


1 White, 1 Indian— Fair. 
1 White, 1 Indien. 
White— often very Fair. 

Whit^^lmi rather Sallow. 


Indian TrrrTr.t- 


White 


White 


Mestiso 

White 


TlfAfttlAO .»..•. 


Creole 


Motiflo 


M«stiflo 

Nefirro 


Creole 


Salloir— oaen ligfat Hair. 
1 White, 4 Negro— oftenFair. 
1 White,! Negro— darkoopper 
1 White, 1 Negro— Fair. 
1 White, i Negro— Tawny. 
} White, 1 Negro— very Fair. 
1 White, 1 Negro— Tawny 
White— light Eyes, Mi Hair. 
1 Negro, 1 Indian. 
1 Negro, f Indien. 
i Negro, 1 White. 

I Negro, 1 White. 

il Negro, ^, White— DarlE. 
i Negro, 4 White. 

II Negro, ^ Indien. 
{Negro, i ladian. 


jra^DWBv •■*••• 

White 


Mnlatto 

Zfiiphn 


•• 

YJpcrro ......... 


White 


X^^iv ...» 

White 


Mnlatto 

White 


Quarteron ... 

Mulatto 

Quiateron 

QuarteroD...... 

Creole 


Mnlatto ...... 

White 


Quarteron ... 
White ......... 


)kQnarteron .... 
White 


Qninteron ... 


J'Saarti ......... 


Chino 


X^^ru 

Indian 


NeftTO 


*^«>i^.«r ......... 

Mnlatto 

NecfTO ......... 


Zambo 


Mnlatto 

NesTTO 


Ziunho 


AIC^IU ********* 

Zambo 


Zambo 


*^"6 ......... 

Zsinho ......... 


Nficmo ......... 


CJVUI vv, ...... V* 

N^ppo 

Chino 


A-v^iy ......... 

Chino ^^^rr'*tT 


Zambo-chino 
ZambOHdiino 
Ne&TO 




Negro 


Nemo .••••.... 


^^'^■*' .•♦****.. 


AIM^.«« ......... 


1 



This table^ which I have endeavoured to make 
as correet as possible^ from personal Observa- 
tion, must be considered as generale and not 
including particular cases. I have classed the 
cölours according to their appearance, not ac- 
cording to the mixture of the castes, because I 
have always remarked, that a child receives 
more of the colour of the father than of the 
mother. 

It may be correet to State, that the creoles from 
either European or creole parents, are endowed 
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^ith more open generosity than the Spaniards, 
and that they are of a more active and pene- 
trating genius^ but not so constant in their pur- 
suits. Mach has been said against the creoles, 
or natives of the colonies by those of the parent 
States ; their descriptions, however, are . rather 
accordant with their wishes than the real cha- 
racter of the people whom they undertake to 
pourtray. Writers ought not to suUy their 
pages either by affirming untruths or uttering 
bmssed opinions. De Pauw says, *' that all the 
American räces are of a degenerated and infe- 
,rior Order ;'* this is undoubtedly false, for I häve 
known several individuals who have bome down 
the restrictions of colonial law, and become 
eminent both in the arts and sciences : Mexia 
' eclipsed many of the most famous Spanish ora- 
tors in the late Cortes ; and Morales was elected 
President of the Regency, It is well known 
also, that the contest in the colonies, where the 
•nätives have fought for and gained their inde- 
pendence, brought to light the talent and genius 
of many both in the cabinet and in the field, whose 
names iwould have remained unknown, had not 
their abilities been thus called into action. The 
coarse and foul caricature of De Pauw, may be 
contrasted with the over-coloured picture of 
M. de Bercey, and a medium I think would form 
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a oof rect outlme« '' Tbow whom we are aecuiH 
tomed to call barbarians and sa^ageB are inft- 
aitely leis wtitled to tbesie epitbets Ijian our- 
aelr«9t notmihBtanimg thd Te&oement and civir 
imiion we boaet EquaUy, if not moie exempted 
from prejudice, tbe Ajoiericaas nesdier crcate 
iatctitioiis waota» nor seek imagisary sotirces of 
bappinesa." J bare obwrved tbe young men ia 
jtbe Colleges of lima, aa well as ia other citiea of 
ßouth Ameiica) aud I miiat attrm« that dieir 
nmida areMored wttb botb just and clear kieaa ; 
and supdy tbeae are tbe prmdpal indieaüoiia of 
^Qod (taste« aiad tbe cbaracteristies of tnie gomiis« 
Mut seüTienl cauaes bare contributed to damp 
tb^ oueer of lü^tafaure ; ainoiig others we raay 
jneckon . a aeaaty wpply (of booka, a totd want 
4^ pl^ Wfducal toab'ainexita» tbe restrictioi^ af 
tbe ifiquiaUioa, aaad tfae probibkory lawa. leBnr 
iftg bat i«deed hitberto been discountenanced^ 
Ihr firbei» aoco^ «of tbe coUegiMa of ßan Caiios 
Imtmg^H tbe Vioeroy Oü de LemoB, be ia- 
^inlßed of tbe nector« WkU acieftGas wem fauigbit 
jia :tbe ooHe^, aad bemg bäefly infiamed, be 
returjaed ^^tu^tu» tu, jtet tbem leara U^ read, wiite, 
Mid say ibudv pcay^xs, fisir this is ms nmck aa 
fmy .^kDenoan <»agfat (o kfiowj" The odlege ife/ 
JPrmüf» bas pßoduced maay indians whb faaye 
«boae totb la rtbe pidpit aod at liie bar; and 
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among the negroesand the mixed caste^^ several 
individuals of merit, both in medicine and sur- 
gery, have foeen distinguished. Many also exist 
who, if they have not been conspicuous in 
any departnient of the sciences> undoubtedly 
owe their fsdlare to the Spanish colonial laws^ 
which have shut all preferments against them. 
Yet who can read the harangues of Colocolo 
to the Araucanian Senate, without declaring 
them to be as worthy of the poetical pen of 
Ercilla, as those of Nestor were of the pen of 
Homer? 

. Robertson states the population pf Lima in 
1764 at 54,000; bat in 1810 it was estimated at 
87,000» at which time the deputies of the Cortes 
\^ere elected. Of this number about 20,000 are 
whites, the remainder negroes, indians, and 
mixed breeds, or castes. . I shall briefly parti- 
cularize the most striking features in the popu- 
lation, aecording to my own observations. 

. Among the inhabitants of this city, ther-e are 
sixty-three noblemen, who enjoy titles either of 
cpunt or marquis, the greater part of whom are 
natives of America, and about forty noble- 
men, or mayorasgos, without titles ; a number of 
knights of the difFerent Spanish orders of Ca- 
talrava, Alcantara, Santiago, Malta, and Charles 
III. Many of the nobility are descendants of 

2p 
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the conquerors. The moBt anci^it famiHes 
are tho3e. of Yillafuerte (marquis)» Luidganclsi 
(count)^ and Montemira (marquia). One of tbe 
families in Lima traces ita deseent with undenf** 
able certainty from the Incas. Ampuero the 
(wnder married at the time of the conqueat a 
QoyUy or prince8$r aiater to Atabalipa, and the 
Kings of Spain granted at dilferent timra many 
distiogniahing prerogatiyea and honoura to this 
family, from ^hich the marquia of Montemira 
13 now the lineal deacendant. The mannerau of 
the nobility are courteous in the extreme, and 
their cpi»if)laismiQe and ai&bility to atrangera 
^now np limita; their general conduct also 
Sßema to be aa free from haughtineaa aa from» 
Aattery» and their politeneaa, candour and mag« 
giifiieence muat charm every atranger who viaita 
them. Theae qualitiea were particularly ahewn 
to the officera of aeveral of H. B. M* ahipa of 
war who were at Lima during the. time I resided 
^ere. 
,^ Lima ia the birth-place of the only peraon in 
the Spanish coloniea who haa been canonizedby 
the Roman church : Santa Rosa de Santa Maria ; 
she ia the patronesa of Peru,, and her feativ;ai:ia 
cglebrated with jgpreat solomnity. It ia aaid by 
some that ahe foretojid the independence of hier 
eguntry, aaserting, that after the domination o£ 
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tht Kittgs of Spain had läsled as long als that of 
the]Incas, the sceptre would drop from their 
hands. This prophecy was printed in the first 
edition of her llfe in 1662, but was expunged 
from all the succeeding ones. 

Saint Thoribius de Mogroviejo, archbishop, 
and St Francis Solano, of the order of Fran- 
ciscans, flourished here, but both were nativep 
of Spain. 

This city has also produced many other per- 
sons of virtuous and literary fame: the most 
conspicuous among whom are — 

The venerable father Fandsco del Castillo 

The yeneräble Fray Martin de Porras ^ 

The vetterable Fray Juan Masias ^ >Dominicans 

The vaieräble Fray. VicenteVemedo J 

The yeneräble Fray Pedrp ürnuar i MörcedariaÄ 

The yeneräble Fray Gonsalo Dias / 

The yeneraUe l^y Juan de Zalasar S 

The venerabk Fray Juan de Vargas . iMartyred in Para- 

,The yeneräble ¥nj Juan de Albarran J , 

Don Pedro de la Reyna Maldonado^ a celebrated aüthor 

Bon Martin del Bar6o Zenteiiera^ hiitorian 

Don Pedro Peralta Bemueya^ matlieinatician 

Don Jose, n^r^uis of VallumbroBÄ, a yery learned man, 

Don Di^o Banof y Sotomayor^ ehitplain of honour to the King 

t>on Alönzi^^ count of San' Donas^ ambassador of Spain to tHt 

Frendi tourt^ Sn the reign of FeliJ» IV. . 
Don Fernando^ marquis of Surco^ lieutenant-general, chamber- 

lün and tutor to Don Felipe^ duke of Parma 
Don Miguel Nunes de Roxas^ of the councÜ of Orders^ priyä!* 

judge of confiscations^ in the waor of succestion 
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Don Jose BaquQano, of the coimcil of Indies^ in ihe rdgn o£ 

Charles IV. and Fonando VII. 
Don Tomas de Salasar^ author of '' Interpretaciones de las Leyes 

de Indias " 
Don Lope de Annendaris^ marquis öf Cadreita^ Vioeroy of Nnevm 

Espana. 

Besides these and several other eminent 
persons, Lima has given birth to six archbishops, 
three of whom were conventual priests ; and to 
fifty-two bishops, twenty-five of whom were 
regulars of the different conventual orders. 

The Spaniard who arrived at Lima brought 
with him either some commission from the 
government of Spain, or an Intention of residing 
in the country for the purpose of gain. Of the 
first class, however low the appointment might 
be, the individual conducted himself towärds 
the natives with a haughty superiority, which 
to an impartial spectator was truly disgusting ; 
he assumed the Don if he excused the Senor, and 
was never addressed without one or both of 
these appendages to his name ; indeed el S&ior 
Don was more common in the streets of Lima, 
than at the court of Madrid. The second class 
often consisted of sailors, who ran away from 
their ships at Callao, and got places as servants 
in B,pulperia (a shop where spirits, wines, spices, 
sugar, and all common place articles are sold),^ 
a bakehouse^ or a farm. If industrious, they 
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noon obtained as much as was necessary to es- 
tablish themselves, and many amassed conside- 
rable fortunes, married advantägeously, and re- 
maihed in the country ; knowing füll well, tbat 
in their own they would neither be admitted 
into such Society as they enjöyed here, nor be 
treated with that deference to which they had 
become habituated. All this would be excus* 
able enough, if the beauty, riches, and comforts 
of Sjpain — ^its learned societies, noble families, 
and enlightened population, were not the univer- 
sal topic of their conversation and their uni- 
verisal song of praise. I have seen many of 
this class who, having been taught to read and 
write in America, and acquired riches, have 
purchased an order of knighthood ! for although 
it was pretended^ that nobility of descent must 
be proved before any of the military orders could 
be obtained, yet a Spaniard has purchased dis- 
pensation, and thus laid the foundation of a 
noble family. 

AU Spaniards in America fancied themselves 
to belong to^ a race of beings far superior to 
those ämong whom they resided. I have fre- 
qüently heard them say, that they should love 
their children with greater ardour if they had 
been bom in Europe ; and during the struggle 
in different parts of the colonies between the 
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Toy allste äüd the patriots^ I have knbwn iiK^re 
tfaan (Oke Spaniard assert, that if be thougfat bife 
ühildren "w^ould be insurgents he would murder 
them in their beds. A Spaniard would solicit 
t^ountrytti^ of bis <>wii to marry bis daugbt^rsi^ 
preferring these without any trade or fortune, to 
a creole poss^ssed of botb ; indeed tbey had 
one powerfttl inducement ta make tbis eleetion ; 
tbe Spaniard would be more likely to procuri 
riches ; and, generally i^eakiüg, tbey ccmisider^ 
ed notbing eise wcrftby tbeir attention, tbus 
in cases of matrimony, tbe inclinations of tbe 
daugbters Were not often consulted; Tbe 
Spaniards appeared to form a i&eparate dociety, 
not only in tbehr own bouses and in tbe puUit 
walks, but even in tbe coffee hcnde«, wber6 Üet 
creoles vrere seldom seen at tbe sattte l^ble.. 
TbiB visible antipatby was carried to ducfa an 
extent, after tbe beginning of tbe diBse^dions^ 
tiiat several Spaniards> akbougb some of tbem 
bad cbildren bom in Lima of creole mother«^ 
förmed an agreement, and bound tbemäelves by 
an oatb and fine, not to take any native of tb^ 
country into tbeir employ. Tbis d^terminatioii 
became public in tbe city, and, after tbe patriot 
troops entered, was tbe cause of tbe most severe 
insults to its autbors. It is well knovtrn; how^ 
ever, tbat in a reverse of fortune, nö man is 
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mof 6 docile or more servile than a Spaniard, whp . 
will, aocoiding to bis own adage, bemr iamano 
fae qidskra ver eartada-^kis^ the band he ^aould 
wish to See cut ofil 

A ereolq of Lima in many respects partakes^ ' U 
of/ the character of an Aiidalosian ; he islively, 
graerou», and carelees of to-moirow ; fbad 0I 
dresft aikd yariety» slow to reveog«' ir^uries, and 
wäMiig to forget theoL Of all bis vices, dissipa«» ^ . 
tion 18 certainly tbe greatest : bis conversation \ 
is^ quick' and poiuted-^tbat of tbe fair sex is 
extremely gay and witty^ giving them an' opeii 
irankness» which some foreigners bay-e been 
(dtesedto term levdity^ or soittetbing >a littlenuwe 
dishonourable, attaching the epittet immoral 
ta their. geneval chatacter^^-'^an Imputation they 
may djeserrd) if prudery aiud hypoerisy be 
the necessary companions of virtue ;' but tbey 
certainly ^deserve it not, if benevolence, confi« 
dence, un^uspecting conviviality, and honest 
inteiKtion, be the true characteristics of moralityi 
The creoles are generally känd; and. good par 
rents,. very affectionate srnd indulgent to tbeir 
&m]Jiie8; and^this.conduet, withifew^xceptions; 
insuses.tfae love, respect, andgprattitude of their 
duldren. I - have x^ften beard a^ creole ask bis 
wm, ''Wbo am I ? " and reoeive^the endearing 
answer, ^'myJF^i^ andmy jPHevuiL" It £re^ 
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quently happens, through vanity or weakness^ 
that a creole mother teaches her daughters to 
call her sister, which may be construed into the 
desire of notwishing ta be considered old ; but 
if this really be a crime» in what part of the 
World are females innocent ? I have no he^tation 
in asserting, that any impartial person who shall 
reside long enough among South Americans to 
becomeacquainted with their domestic manners, 
will declare» that conjugal and patemal affec- 
tion, filial piety, beneficence, generosity, good 
natureand hospitality, are the inmates of almost 
every house. I have no doubt, too, that these 
virtues will continue heve, until civilization and 
refinement shall drive them from their abode in 
the new world» to make room for etiquette, for- 
mality, becoming pride, prudery and hypocrisy 
from the old. Then, the chüdren of the first 
families in Lima ( whom I have often seen 
rise from the table, and carry a plateful of 
food to a poox proteg^e beggar, seated in the 
patio or under the corridor, wait and chat with 
the little miserable tili it had finished, and 
retum to the table) will look on such objects 
with disdain, because mamma has subscribed 
a competent sum to a charitable Institution, 
and made that sum known to the world through 
the medium of the newspapers I— I cannot avoid 
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fearing that this modern improrement \y^U 
supersede their ownpure^but almost antiquated 
customs. 

This picture may appear to some highly 
coloured; but I speak from experience, and 
could relate innumerable instances of the prac- 
tice of all the social virtues which I have 
mentioned : sufficient, I am sure, to convince 
the most hardened sceptic. I arrived at Lima 
a prisoner, pennyless^ and, as I thought> friend^ 
kss ; but in this , I was deceived ; I owe to 
persons whom I had never seen, andof whose 
existence I was then ignorant, such friendship, 
kindness, and pecuniary relief whUe in prison» 
and generous and kind protection afterwards, 
&s I hope will never be eradicated from my 
bosom; and yet I trust, that I neither do^ 
nor ever can» attribute to the creoles virtu^es 
which they do not posseas : it is my duty, as au 
author, to speak the truth, however my grati- 
tude and affection might incline me to conceal 
tiieir failings. 

Gambling is, carried on to a great extent in 
Lima^ but muchmore in the higher circles than 
in the lower. No public gaming houses are 
permitted by the govemment» and the police 
officers are on the alert wherever a house is 
süspected ; \f\A private parties are very common, 
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particülarly at the co\mixy housesof the nobilUy^ 
aad at the bathiug plac^s of Mirajflores^ChorriUos 
and Lurin. The tables, although in the houses of 
noblemen, are free to all^-^the xoaBter and the 
slave^ the marquis, the. count, the mechpiuq, apd, 
the pedlar, mix indiseriminately. This vk^e ia 
generally confined to the men ; but some fe- 
males now and thea join in these faBbionable 
amusements. 

Having obserTod; that the female creoles 
are kind mothers, it is scarcely hecessai^y tosay, 
that adtütery is rare. One Avould think that th^ 
exciamation of the eider Gato to some yoni)g 
Romans was here obsenred : ** courage, my 
firiends, go and see the girls» but do not cornipt 
the married women." Goncubinage is common^ 
or perfaaps only more public tfaan in Europe, 
where 'civilization appears to have establi«hed 
the law, that te sin in secret is not. to sii^ 
at all. It is true, that scandal often aggravates 
the crime, which is certainly moUified by Üie 
sincere regard which the father generaUy enter- 
tains for bis natural children; makit^g tjtieir 
happiness a principal object of bis attei^tjion, 
and frequently at last legitimating them eiitlier 
by marriage or by will. 

The creoles are careful af the edu^ati<m of 
their diildren, and will straia every n^ry^ tQ^ 
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«h^pöft th^m at College until they haVe finished 
their studies> and are thus able tö enter the 
ichurcli, to follow thie profession of the law, or to 
practise in medicine. The education of the daugh- 
tef s generally devölves Ott the mother : proper 
6chool$ for their Instruction are very rare ; so that» 
^excepting a little drawing, dancing, and musid, 
föt whith purposes good masters are searce, 
die needle Claims the gi'eateJr pbttion of thdr 
titbe ; and from the highest to the lowest ränks 
they are continually emplayed in embroidery or 
other kinds of needlework, at which they are very 
dexterous* The necessary accomplishments of 
readiüg aüd writing are, however» üevei* dis^ 
pensed with among the higher and middle'ordärs; 
The white inhäbitahts of Lima haye salloW 
complexions, baving vety little colouron their 
4)heek& ; bot, tö the credit of the lädies, the^ are 
not in the habit of using an artifioial Substitute ; 
Üleir hair and eyes are black, the latter füll and 
penetratingy which, with good teetb, form ^etf 
interesting countenances. The profusion of 
beautiful black ringlets over their foreheadii 
aippears as if formed to ptetent a stranger from 
belüg over.dazzled by those sparkling eyes they 
are ilitended, bnt ih vain, to hide. Their figures 
fite extremely genteel, though rather small and 
nlender« Their feet are remarkably diminutive, 
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and tbe ease and elegance of thdr galt is not to 
bfe surpassed, 

When I arrived in Lima, in 1804, the long 
Spanish cloak was warn foy all classes of men ; 
but in 1810 it was so little used as a df ess, that 
it was rarely seen. Wheiu used> it was put on 
merely to supply the plece of a great coat, or 
confined to a few of the old Spaniards, who are 
as great enemies to innovation as the Chinese. 
The English costume is now quite prevalent^ 
and as many dandies crowd the streets of Lima 
as those of London. The Walking dress of the 
females of all descriptions is the^oya y mank), 
which is a petticoat of velvet, satin, or ötuflF^ 
generally^black or of ä cinnionon coldur, plaited 
inverysmall folds, and, ratherelastic; it sits 
close to the body; and shews its' shape to the 
utmost posj^ible advantage. Atthebottom it 
is too natrow toallow the wearer ' to step for- 
ward fr eely, 'b^t the Short step ratheradds to 
than deprives her of a graceftil air. This part 
of the dress is often tastefully omamented round 
the bottom with lace, fringe, spangles, pearls, 
artifioial fiowers, or whatever may be consi- 
dered fashionable. Among ladies of the higher 
Order the saya is of different coloürs — ^purple^ 
pale blue, lead colour, or striped. The .manto 
is a hood of thin black silk, drawn round the 
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waist, and then carried over the head: by 
closing it before, they can hide the whole of the. 
face, one eye alone being visible; sometimes 
they show half the face, but this dependis on 
the choice of the wearer. A fine shawl or band- 
kerchief hanging down before, a rosary m the 
band, silk stockings and satin shoes, complete 
the costume. 

Thehoodis uhdoubtedly derived from the 
Moors, and to a stranger it has a very curious 
appearance ; however, I confess that I became so 
reconciled to the sight, that I thought and still 
think it both hahdsome and genteeL This dress 
is peculiar to Lima ; indeed I never saw it worn 
any where eise in South America« It is certainly 
very conVenient, for at a moment's notice a 
lady can, without the necessity of changing 
her under dress, put on her saya y manto, and 
go out ; and no female will walk in the street in 
any other in the day time. For the evening 
promenade an English dress is often adopted, 
but in general a large shawl is thrown over 
the head, and a hat is worn over all ; between 
the folds of the shawl it is not uncommon to 
perceive a lighted cegar; for although several 
of the fair sex are addicted to smoking, none öi 
them choose to practise it openly. 

When the ladies appear ön public occasions. 
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fit the th^atre» bull circus, and pasa», poroini»*- 
nädes» thej are dreissed in thfe Englisli or Frmidi 
coBtume, hxkt they are always very anxioqs to 
exhibit a profusion of jewellery, to which they 
are particularly partial. A lady in Lima wottld 
mtich rather possess an extensive coUection of 
precious gems than a gay equipage* They are 
immoderately fond of perfumes, and spare no 
expense in procuring them : it is a well known 
hx*;t, that many poor females attend at the arch- 
bishop's gate/ and after receiving a pittance, 
immediately purchase with the money agua 
rica, or some other scented water. Even the 
ladies^ iH>t content with the natural fragrance of 
flowerS) add to it, and spoil it by spnnkling 
them with larender water, spirit of musk, or 
ambergris, and often by fiimigating them with 
gum benzoin, mnsk and amber, particularly the 
mistura, which is a Compound of jessamine, wall 
flowers, orange flowers and others, pieked from 
tbe stalks. Small apples and green limes are also 
filled with slices of dnnamon and cloves. The 
niixture is genendly to be found od a salver at a 
lady^s toilette; they will difttribute it among 
their friehda by asking for a pocket handkerchief, 
tying up a small quantity in the corner, «nd 
spnnkling it with some perforne« expecting tho 
compliment, ^^thatit ia miost delicatelyseasoned." 
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The indians who reside laliflia havebeeome 
Buch.exact ioiifators of tbe creoks^ in dr^aa and 
männefs, ihaJi were it not for their copper-- 
colouredfacea it would be difficult to distinguiab 
thenu I sliall at present, however, defer any pw- 
ticutar descripldoii of this pcurt o£ the khabitaiite 
of South Ameiiea. The pnncipal occupation ol 
the indians who seside in lima ia tbe makingi 
of fringes» gold and silver lace, epaolettes, andi 
embroidery ; some are tailors^ others^afitead the 
bttsiiiess of the mark^, bat Tery iew aoie ser- 
^ants or mechaniccu 

The Afirican negroesy owin^tathe kind twnXr 
ment they receire^appear to.be.compbteiy hapir. 
py. On their arrival they uaed to< be ezpoaeA 
for ssde in some large house^ and: the ümt 
attention ctf their punrlmaen» ww tahave tliMK 
tiuight the neceaaary ptayers and sudiments a£ 
the Christian religion, a tai^ whichgenerally feil 
to the lot of the younger branches of the üetmüjji:, 
I have ofiten seenthe children of noblemen» aa 
well aa thoae of the wealthy inhabitanti^ iostruQt- 
ing their African slaves in the Chtiatian dutieSi;. 
fbr it ia here oeosidered quite diagraceful tO( 
have a^negroin the houae fbr any, length of timer 
without being baptized; and this oeremony can« 
Bot be performed untU they are. first prepaf'«d[ 
for it fay bieing tau(^t their prayers amLtbft 
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catechism. They sure then taken to the paiish 
church» and examined by the priest, and if he 
find that they are sufficientiy instructed, he 
christens them, some of the oldest and most 
steady of the slaves belonging to the family 
Standing as Sponsors^ on whom the duty of 
teaching them afterwards devolves. It very 
seldom happens that, after a year's residence 
in a Christian family, an African is not fully 
prepared to receive the communion. 

In the suburbs of San Lazaro are cofradias or 
clubs belonging to the different castes or nations 
of the Africans, where they hold their meetings 
in a very orderly manner, generally on a Sun- 
day aftemoon ; and if ahy one of the royal fa- 
mily belonging to the respective nations is to be 
fomid in the city, he or she is called the King 
or Queen of the cofradia, and treated with 
every mark of respect. I was well acquainted 
with a family in Lima, in which there was an 
old female slave, who had lived with them 
for upwards of fifty years, and who was the 
acknowledged Queen of the Mandingos, she 
being, according to their Statement, a princess. 
On particular days she was conducted from the 
house of her master, by a number of black peo- 
ple, to the cofradia, dressed as gaudily as pos- 
«ible ; for this purpose her young mistresses 
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tirould lend her jewels to ä considerable abount^ 
besides which the poor , cid woraan was bedi- 
zened with a profusion of artificial flo wers, fea- 
thers> and other Ornaments. Her . master had 
presented her with a silver sceptre, and this 
neöessary appendage of royalty was on such 
occasions always carried by her. It has often 
gratified my best feelings, when Mama Rosa was 
seated in the porch of her master's hoüse, to see 
her subjects come and kneel before her, ask her 
blessing, and kiss her band. I have foUowed 
them to the cofradia, and seen her majesty seated 
on her throne, and go throbgh the ceremony of 
royalty without a blmk. On her arrival, and at 
her departure, the poor creatures would sing ta 
their music, whichi consisted of a l&rge drum, 
formed of a piece of hollow wood, one end being 
covered with the'skin of a kid, put on while fresh, 
and braced by placing it near some lighted 
charcoal ; and a string of catgut, fasteued to 
a bow, which was Struck with a smäll -cane ; to 
these they added a rattle, made öf the jaw-bone 
of an ass or a mule, having the teeth Ibose, so 
that by striking it with one band they would 
rattle in their sockets. For a füll chorus, they 
sometimes hold a short bone in their band, and 
draw it briskly backward and forward over the 
teeth : it does not produce much harmony, it is* 
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true ; but if David found harmony in bis barp» 
Pan in bis pipes^ and Apollo in bis lyre ; if a 
sbepberd find music in bis reed, and a mandarin 
in tbe gong, why sbould not tbe Queen of Man- 
dingo find it in tbe jaw-bone of an ass or a mulei 

Tbe walls of tbe cofradias are ornamented 
witb likenesses in frescp of tbe different royal 
personages wbo bave belonged to tbem. The 
purpose of tbe institution is to belp tbose to good 
masters, wbo bave been so unfortunate as to 
meet witb bad ones ; but as a master can object 
to selling bis slave» unless be prove by law tbat 
be bas be^n cruelly treated, wbicb is very diffi- 
cult, or next to impossible, tbe cofradias raise 
a fund by contributions, and free tbe slave^ to 
wbicb tbe master cannot object ; but tbis slave 
pow becomes täcitly tbe slave of tbe cofradia, 
and must retum by instalments tbe money paid 
for bis manumission. 

I sball not attempt to defend all tbe actions 
of tbe Africans in a State of slavery ; but I must 
say, tbatwben tbey.are treated witb compas- 
aionate kindness, tbey are generally faitbful and 
bonest ; frequently become personally attacbed 
to tbeir master, and tbougb tbey may be some- 
times loatb to exert tbemselves in laborious tasks 
to serve bim,yet in an emergencyof danger tbey 
wottld often die for bim. Qn tbe contrary^ wben 
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harshly and unjustly treated they becomö stub- 
born in the greatest degree^ and the mastef is 
only secure from personal violence through the 
irresolute temper of the äläve and his fear of 
punishment. Bbt place a white man in the same 
Situation, and what, let me ask, would be the 
line of ccHiduct he would pursue ? 

The negro creole is generally inore athletic 
and robust than his African parents ; he has no 
more virtues than they have, but he has com* 
monly more vices ; he seems to be more awake 
to revenge, and less timid of the consequences ; 
he considers > himself as better than the bozales, 
the name given to African slaves> and will rarely i 
intermarry with them. ' 

The mestiso is generally very streng, of a 
swarthy complexion, and but little beard ; he is 
kind, affable and generous, and particularly in- 
clined to mix in the society of white people ; 
yery serviceable, and something like the gallegos 
in Spain. In some parts of the interior of the 
country there are great numbers of mestisos ;- 
here their colour is whiter, and theyhaveblue 
eyes and fiadr hair during childhood, but both 
become darker as they advance in years. 

The mulatto is seldom so robust as his pa- 
rents ; he appears of a delicate Constitution, and 
in his mental capacities is far superior to the 
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negro; indeed when assisted by education he 
is not iaferior to^ a white man. Food of dress 
and parade, of a fiery imagination and inclined 
to talk^ he is pften eloquent, and very partial 
to poetry. Many niülattos in Lima obtain a good 
education by accompanying tbeir young masters 
to school while^children, and afterwards attend- 
ing ön them at College» It is very common at a 
public disputation in the university, to hear a 
mulatto in the.gallery help a wrangler out with 
a syllpgismr.they are generally c^Wed palanganos, 
which is a local terra, signifying a chatterer. 
Mäny ofthe surgeons here are mulattos, and 
frequeütly dp great honour to themselves, 
and credit to their profession. Some of the 
females have agreeable coüntenances, and 
fine figures ; they are witty and generous, and 
reinarkably faithful in their connexiöns ; ,they 
are very fond of dress, dancing, and public 
amusements, where'they gfenerally appear with 
their eurly hair scarcely reaching to their Shoul- 
ders, adorned with jessamine and other flowers. 
In the evening they will sometimes fill their hair 
with jessamine büds, which in the course of an 
hour will open, and present the apjpearance of 
a bushy powdered wig. They are often the 
confidential servants in rieh families, and have 
the direction of all domestic concerns. Occa^ 
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sionally theyare the duennas of the youngladies, 
and not unfreqüently sisters to them ; but a very 
just law decrees ma^uinission to a female slave, 
if she can only proye that she has had a criminal 
connexion witb b.er master. 

The zambos are more robust than the mulatr 
tos^ they are morose and stubbdrn> partaking 
irecy müch of the character of the Afripannegro^ 
but prone to more yices. A .greater number of 
robberies and murders are committed hy th^ 
caste than by all the rest, except the chino» the 
yroxBt mixed breed in existence : — he is cruel, 
revengeful, and ünforgiving ; very ugly, asif his 
soul were expressed in his features ; lazy^ stupid« 
and provoking. He is low in stature, and like 
the indian has little or no beard, but very haräi 
black hair, which is inelined to curL 

. The.quarteron and quinteron are often hand-^ 
some^ have good figures« a fair complexion« with 
blue eyes and ligfat coloured hair; they.ate mild 
and obliging, but have not the intrepidity nor 
lively imaginaiion of the mulatto. 

I have not attributed drunkenness to any pf 
the castes, for excepting that of the African negro 
itis not common :. pexhaps the example of th^ 
abstemious Spaniards is the cause of this 
fiobriety. 
.. The principal place of public amusement in 
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Lima is the theatre^ which is a small but conxmo* 
dious building ; its figure is nearly a semicircle> 
having the stage for its diameter. The bos^s^ of 
which there are two rows^ are all private, being 
separated from one another by slight partitions : 
they will each hold eight persons very comfort- 
ably. The pit is fiUed with beuches^ which bave 
backs, and are most conveniently divided into 
seats by low arms. This part of the theatre ex- 
clusiyely belongs to the men ; but no soldiers, 
sailors, er people of colour> without they be geuf 
teelly dressed, are admitted. Behind the pit and 
under the lowßr tier of boxes is an area for the 
lower classes of men; the gallery is the part ap- 
propriated to women of the lowest order« The 
Viceroy's box was on the left side c^ the stage, 
and the nearest to it : thus fais ExceUency gave 
fais right side to no one ; it was neatly fitted up, 
with a crimson velvet canopy oirer it, and hang« 
ings of the same cdour <m the outside, with a 
State chair, and others fm his family^ gentleoEieii 
in waiting, and pages. The box for the cabildo 
is in the centre, in the front of the stage. A 
guard of soldiers always attends on the nigbts 
of Performance, which are Thursday^ and Sun« 
days, and every great festival» exc^t doring 
Lent, when the theatre is closed. The scenery 
is not despicable^ and I haire seea some good 
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perfonners, both cmnic and txB^c; but these 
9tre prinoipally Spaniards. 

The bull circus is a capacious buildibg» with 
rooms in the lower parts, having a sufflcient 
open Space to witness the fight ; over these are 
eightrowsof seatSyrisingoneabove anöther; and 
behind them are the boxes» or rather gallerie»» 
where the principal spectators take their sta- 
tions, and to which all theyouth and beauty 
of Lima^ in thdir riebest attire, resort. The 
gallery for the Viceroy is opposite to the door 
where the- buUs enter : it is laj^e and 
bandsome. The area is eighty yardRI in di* 
ameter, and in the centre is a sa£ety Station, 
formed by driying poles intb the ground, at a 
sufficient distance from each other to allow a 
man to pass when he is closely pursued by a bulL. 
Soarcely any person speaks of the Spanish 
Diversion of bull*fighting without pretending.to 
be shocked ; but the same perscm will dilate 
on a boxing-match with every syihpton of de- 
lüght. I have seen Englishmen shudder aiid 
sympathize with a horse wounded by a bull, 
who wottld have been delighted to have seen 
Spring '^darken one of Langan's peepers."' 
When we have nothing to correct at home let 
«s find fault with our neighboürs ; för my owa 
part, I am a friend to bull-fights, but an enemy 
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to pugilistic homicide. If the amateurs of thisr 
'^mänly exercise" assert, that it teaches a man 
faoMT to defend himself against another, I reply» 
tbat buU-fightiDg teaches Um how to defend 
himself against a furious änimal. 

I shall not give a precise detail of this spec-^' 
tacle ; but merely notice a few circumstances 
connected with it. At three o'clock, the circas» 
which holds nearly twenty thousand persons, 
is generally fulL The spectators are of every 
coloür — we have the European white, the Ame- 
rican Indian, and the African negro, with all the 
shades ^oduced by their mixture> and all are 
dtessed in as fine attire as they can afford. 
One or two companies of soldiers attend, and 
after performing some fanciful evolutions in the 
arena, they take their stations, the band of null- 
tary music beingplaced in frontof the Viceroy's 
gallery. On the arrival of his excellency the 
trumpets sounded, the fighters, oh-ibot and on 
hol?seback, handsomely dressed in pink and 
pale blue satin, with cloaks of the same stuff, 
began to parade the area ; ihe first • bull imme-- 
diately entered, öften very gaily caparisoned — ' 
his horns sheathed in silver, the body covered 
with a loose cloth of tissue, brocade, or satin> 
having on his back a silver ^ligree basket fiUed 
with artificial flowers or fireworks. He is at 
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first baited by holding a cloak to him, at 
which he butts, when the baiter, drawing him- 
self on one side> shakes it over bis head as he 
passes: at a* signal from oneof the regidores^ 
who presides as umpire, the man appointed 
kills the bull, either by running him through 
with a sword, receiviug him on the point of a 
streng lance, or, crossing him when at füll speed 
at a cloak presented to him, he stabs him behind 
the homs, and the ferocious änimal experiences 
so sudden a check, that he frequently falls dead 
at the feet of the matador. Sixhorses drawing 
a small car immediately enter, and the homs of 
the dead bull being secured by hooks and a 
chain,he is dragged out, and another brought in.- 
The annual fightings are on the eight Mondays 
next after Christmäs, and the number of bulls 
kül^d each aftemoon, from three to six o'clock, 
is generally sixteen or eighteen. 

The royal cockpit is a daily resort, excepting 
Sundays. Many good mains of cocks are 
fought, and an aftemoon seldom passes without 
four or five pair being matched. The pit is 
surrounded with ranges of seats, above and be* 
bind which is a ränge of galleries. Every cock 
has one Ijstrge lancet-shaped spur fastened to 
bis leg, hisown spur being first cut off: for this 
Operation^ as well as for placingthe gamewithin 
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the ring, several fancy men attend, and one af 
the regidores always acts a^ umpire, and is 
paid for performing this jodicial duty. The 
Cockpit, as well as the theatre, belongts to the 
bospital of San Andres. 

There are several places in the subarbs for 
skittles and bowls; but they are tnore frequen* 
ted by Spaniards, particularly Biscayans, than 
by creoles. 

The public walks, paseos, are part of llie 
Calläo road, as far as the willows extend. The 
new alameda, which has a double row of higb 
wiUows, a coachway between them, and foot 
walks on each side/ vrith two ranges of seats 
bttilt of brick, is about a mile in length along^ 
the river side, having a very commodious 
cold bath at the farther end, formed by 
a spring of beautiful limpid water. One 
large bath is walled round, with a covering 
of vines over a trellis roof. There are also 
twenty small private baths, to which a great 
number of people resort during the summen 
The water after supplying the baths is employed 
in tuming a corn-mill, and then in the irrigation 
of several gardens. The old alameda is also 
in the suburbs of San Lazaro : it is about half 
« mile long, has a double row of willows and 
orange trees on each side, enclosing sbady foot 
walks with stone benches, and a carriage-way in 
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themiddle. There are three cid fountains in 
the carriage-way, and a beautiful view öf the 
convent and church of Sau Diego at the northem 
extremity, having the beateriOy house of female 
seclusion, calted the Fatrocimo, with a neait 
chapel, OQ one side^ and the small chapel and 
convent of the recokta de los Aganizantes, oü 
the otl^r. On one side of this alameda the 
Viceroy Amat had built a large ßhallow reser- 
Toir or basin, with some beautiful lofty arches, 
like a portico, in the Grecian order, at oneend ; 
also the necessary pipes were laid for cbnvey- 
ing water to the top of the central arch, fronöi 
whence it was to have fallen into the basin» 
forming ahmest beautiful cascade ; but he wa» 
fiuperseded ^before the work wasfihished ; ^and, 
as one Viceroy has seldom attended to any 
thing'left unfinished by his predecessor, this 
work, like the road to Galiao begun by the Vice- 
roy Higgins, remains unfinished. 

To these public paseos such numbers of the 
fashionable inhabitants resort on Sundays and 
other holidays, particularly in the aftemoons, 
that as many as three hundred carriages may 
sometimes be counted : the richer tradesman 
in his calesa, drawn by one mule; the nobleman 
in his coach and two ; the titled of Gastile in 
a coach and four ; and formerly, the Viceroy 
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in hk coach ftnd six ; he being the oidy person 
in Lima, excepting the archbi^bop, who enjoyed 
this distinction. Gentlemen $eldom go in the 
coaches, so that the beauty of liima, Imve the 
temporary privilege of riding alQne, and nod- 
ding without reserve tp their amorous galane^f 
"who parade the 9ide walks. The paseo de loi 
alcaldes, the procession of new mayors, is in the 
jDld alameda, and is always an occasicm of great 
bustle, being on new year's day. The Viceroy 
never attended, because his dignity ivould have 
been eclipsed by the brilliant liveries and gay 
appearance of the alcaldes. 

The principal bathing places are Miraflores, 
one league from the city : it is a pretty village» 
with several handsome ranckos, or cottages« 
Chorri^lps, two leagues from Lima; a large 
yillage, with a very neat church» being a parish 
.of indians. Here the descent to the sea is very 
commodious, andthose who prefer bathing to 
gaming generally visit this place ; but there is 
nevertheless a considerable portion of the latter 
fashionable amusement here. Lurin is about 
seven leagues from the capital, it is also a parish 
of indians, and a place of great resort for the 
higher classes of gamesters :— *-the distance 
precludes a too nutnerous concourse of the 
lower Orders of society. 
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The piazzas of the plasa mayor are crowded 
every night from seven o'clock tili ten with the 
lirail part of the female sex. A ränge oi tables 
with ices, lemonade, and other refreshments 
stand on theoutside of the piazzas^ with benches 
for the weary and thirsty to rest upon. At eight 
o'clock the retreta, the different bands of military 
music^ leave the palace door : this is a great at* 
traction, and forms an excuse for many a fair 
.Tisitor to attend the piazza. The bridge, as has 
been already mentioned, is another place for 
evening chit chat. The piazzas are the genteel 
lounge on aSunday and the moming of a holiday, 
when they are generally much crowded. 

The paseo de las lomas, or de los amancaes, as 
it is called, is a visit to the hüls on the north 
side of Lima on the days of St. John and St. 
Peter. The amancaes, yellow daffodils, being 
then in flower, the hills are covered with them. 
At this time of the year the catüe are driven 
from the forms to the 'mountains to feed ; for 
as soon as the garuas, fogs, begin, they are 
covered with verdure, so that the principal 
incitement is to. drink milk, eat custards, rice- 
milk, &;c. In the evening it is very ainusing 
to see thöusands of people in coaches, on 
horseback, and on foot» retunüng to the city^ 
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almost covered with d^ffodils» of which ^ each 
endeavöurs to collect the largest quantity. 

One of the peculiarities which excites the at^ 

tention of a stranger in Lima is the toUing of 

the great bell of the cathedral at about half-past 

nine in the morning: at this time the hodtat 

high mass is elevated ; the oracion bell is rung 

at sunset. In the morning the bustle and noise 

in the market may be loud enough to.astüauid 

an ünaccustomed observer, but the bell. töUsi 

and instantaneously all is silent as the tomb— 

not a whisper^ not a footstep is heard ; asifby 

enchantment all in a moment becomes motion- 

less; every one takes offhishat, manykneel 

tili the third knell is heard/ when the bustle, 

noise, and confusion again comfmehce. In the 

evening the scene is repeated, the oracion bell 

tolls, and motion ceases in every direction ; the 

buyer and the seller stand like statues, and the 

half spoken word haügs on the Ups tmtil the 

third knell is heard, when crossing themselves 

devoutly, they bow to each other, and a general 

** good night/' buena noche, sets them at liberty 

again to foUow their avocations. I never cöuld 

help admiring this method of reminding every 

individual to thank bis Creator for blessings re- 

ceivedduring the day, and to cravehiskind 
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protection during the night I have oftenbeen 
pleased with the solemnity produced, for, with- 
out entering any particuil^ place of worship, a 
place perhaps where the tenets are contrary to 
the religious creeds of many individuals^ all 



" To Thee whose temple is all space^ 
'^ "^Vliose altur^ earth, sea^ nkks/' 



may pray and praise in the manner their incli« 
nation or fancy may direct them. If the curfew 
of England were toUed for the same purpose it 
would perhaps be more consoaant to the use of 
)>ells placed in a building dedicated to God, 
than to the now obsolete order for extinguishing 
fires^ of which not one in a hundred knows the 
origin. .:) ■ ' ' r 

. Respecting the feasts of the church^ that of 
Corpus Christi is very splendid. The processioa 
leaves the cathedral attended by all the civil an4 
military authorities holding large wax tapers^the 
different Orders of friars, the dean and chapter, 
and the archbishop, under a splendid canopy, 
supported by twelve priests in their robes of 
peremony, his grace * bearing the host or con- 
secrated w^er, which is deposited in a superbly 
rieh hostiarium. The military force is drsiwn 
iip in the Square, or plasa maydr, and after 
kneeling and pointing their bayonets to the 
ground, the banners and flags being prostrated 
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as the sacrament passes, they all join in the 
procession> falling in at its rear ; and when the 
archbishop tums round at the principal porch 
and blesses the people, the artillery and mus* 
quetry fire a salute. The most particular fea* 
ture in this procession is the assistance of all 
the clubs or cofradias of the Africans: each 
separate Company has its appropriate national 
music and songs, some of them canying wooden 
idols on their heads, and dancing about with them 
among those who belong to their confratemity. 

Santa Rosa, bemg a native of Lima, and 
patroness of America, has a solemn feast and 
procession from the church of Santo Domingo 
to the cathedral on the last day of August. It 
is generally attended by a great numberof 
ladies, wearing vrreaths of red and white arti- 
ficial roses round their waists and the bottom 
of tb^ksayas. The Viceroy and the tribunals 
alto attended in this procession. 

Tfaere are many other processions which it 
would be useless and unentertaining to mention. 
Those of San Francisco and Santo Domingo 
present the peculiarity of having the two 
effigies carried from their respective churches, 
so as to meet in the plasa mayor, where they 
salute each other by bows, &c., and are then 
carried to the clmrch where the feast is cele- 



laäUd. The hdst ^v^b hit llght »id« lb tbe 
fb^iH;) ättdafter^ ftitst U coist^itid^ he ao«- 
<)otik]^nies him ho^e to his öwn clnirtft« Du 
the d6y of Sati FifsUEicli^ä^ fh«ll:iaii94f th« ord«r 
feg^ld^U the {^BdD6rd iü the difiS^mit g^^li 
Mdtb ^ gfOod diiiti^r; itnd tbofie of Santo Do^ 
H^kgo do the ^Mttt Oh täe 4ay 6f their patd- 
ftfdh. 

The publiefiition 6f ftie Wkii oüd« k ti^d 
yeat^, hft{)fMeäed tm the dfty of 8t. ThoiM« tiie 
Apoatie. The ctymiüissaty-geiiet^l l^as t^eired 
ät the door öf the cathedr aa u^e^ ä ptM or 
6&m)pf : he eaiüied a büfl öf the «ttiiade huttg 
ibmid fa(8 üedc, ifld ptöceeded tö the hl^h liltit^ 
#hei« he deliYei^ it to the ik>(af3r-'iHiblic öf the 
dföside^ M^fa<y; Althotigh ä eivitian, toeelided the 
püljttt, äiid ireftd the addreäö öf the eöiümiflsaty- 
getierati to the congregatioü. After thi« high 
fiiass v^äs celebriated, aiid ati ä^t^opr iate sef nson 
ptetched, setting forth <he viirtue öf fhe bulls, 
ittd the great betiefit dertted frorti their pxxt^ 
ehäse. This discourse in the year 1804 wa« 
fttiber tidixfulöüs, becattse the King häd räiöe4 
<he price öf the btill of the ei'^tsade, a<!d the good 
^i'iest had not oiily to eHhott the faithfiil tö 
continue the hdy ptatitiee öf purehasifig Aö. 
fcuÖ, bat tö reconcile theöi tö the additional 
feöt itfrpösed. This, he öaid, was Xo «üpplf 

2t 
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bis Catholic Majesty with money for the pur^' 
pose of carrying on the war against the English 
and other heretics. Such is the belief in the 
efficacy of these buUs, and so great is the reve- 
nue derived from the sale of them, that the new 
governments of Chile, Buenos Ayres, and, I 
was told, of Mexico and Colombia, re-printed 
them, and for some time continued the hoax. 
A priest in Chile, of whom I inquired whether 
the new government had a right to profit by a 
papal dispensation granted to the King of Spain, 
their enemy, answered me very archly, that a 
bull of the patria was as good as a bull of the 
pope ; and that if the Viceroy Pesuela had a 
right to take the money from the treasury of the 
Crusade at Lima, for the purpose of paying the 
expedition sent against Chile, the government 
pf Chile had only foUowed the Christian-like 
f xample of their forefathers^ who came to Ame* 
rica for the purpose of preaching the gospeU 
and thus saving from the power of satan the 
90uls of millions of infidels ; but, continued he, 
laughing most heartily, if they try it again, I 
dare say they will find themselves like the man 
Twrhowent for wool and returned shom: quc 
fue 'poT lana^ y volvio trasqmlado. 

I was at Lima when the Viceroy Abascal 
made his public entrance, and also when the 
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Viccroy Pesuela entered, wha was probably 
the last that ever will enter, (La Serna, the no- 
minal Viceroy, being no better than a traitor to 
Spain, having assumed the authority after he 
deposed Pesuela) I shall therefore give a short 
description of this formal ceremony. 

On the arrival of the new Viceroy at Mansa- 
nilla, about four miles from Lima, he sent an 
officer, with the title of Ambassador, to inform 
his predecessor, that it being the will and plea- 
sure of his Majesty that he should take upon 
himself the government of the kingdom of Peru, 
he should enter the capital the day foUowing ; ä 
circumstance of which he begged leave to ap- 
prize his Excellency, that he might be prepared 
to resign the command, because his authority 
would cease: such being the orders of the 
Sovereign, The Viceroy immediately sent a 
messenger to his successor, to compliment hin^ 
on his safe arrival. The two persons chosen by 
the Chiefs for this ceremony were rewarded by 
them respectively with minor governments in 
Peru, this being the general custom ; so that 
the first and the last act of a Viceroy was to 
confer a favour on some proteg^e. On the fol- 
lowing moming the Viceroy Marquis de Aviles 
had an interview with his successor Abascal, 
but he returned to dinner at the palace, whild 



l^iß wßeem^ partDok of «^ ^plenäkl dimuor «t 
Ms^iuiai^il^i to wWch tW pTiftcipftl nobdlity w«re 
invitwl. Jq the ^^ft^rnmn tfe« Vioerey Avil» 
weD^t in dt^te to «»e^t Aba^etl i they «let oa tbr 
fiW,4 ^od eacb aligbted from hi»cwr»go : Avik» 
here preseQted Abo^cüüi witb a g/M luead^d 
pwe OT l)Ä$w, tbe iBaigDiii of the goveroment 
q{ tbci ku>g4Qia; ütey tbea siepped iiUo eadi 
f^theT's coacb> ö«d ^qfteied tbe city, wWcb oo 
tbU o€C«sio<i w$ß «ifplenclidly adoraed» all tbe 
ptr^ts tbrough yrbJKph tbe cavalcade passed 
hemg huQg witJli tape&try« »Uk curUiD&f aod 
other gay bas^inga The steeples of the 
churchea were onäamented with flags. aod evety 
liell wa(9 riogiQg* Wbea tbe Vicer^y Mav^itis 
de la Palata ei^tered Lima in \QS% tbe atreatfi 
tbiough whicb tbe proces^ion pasaed were all 
paved with Wa of eilver, The new Vicer^ 
proceeded to hi^f palace> wb^e one of the akal* 
des^ deputed for the purpose, waited bia arrir 
vsil» and re^eived and aoknawledged bim om 
tbe part of tbe city* On the foUawing day all 
tbe cQurts^ civil aad eccle«iastkal». hodies eoF^- 
porate,^ and communitiea waited oa him> and at 
ten o'docli accompanied hiiu to tbecathedrol> 
where Te Peum waa chaunted. Qn Im retwn 
to tbe palace tbe archbisbop c^led (m the 
Yioe^oy^ wb9 iomediateiy afterwexd^ vetumed 
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ttao eoxttphmBot; tfais u the only visit whi^ « 
Viceroy paid. At twelve o'clock the new Vice* 
roy tränt m state to tbe chtmber of tlie audience, 
and took the oatfa of admintstratton« The Yie^ 
roy Abaseal dii^nsed with many eerentoBies ^ 
whieh Pesueto' did not ; I shall therefere subjoin 
tfaam. 

A üew daya after the arrival of Pesnela in 
lima^ a day was fixed for his entranoe in State $ 
üie gtreets and ateepiea were ornameiited a« on 
the pnbUc entranee, with the addition of serer^ 
ttunnphal ardües, one with a gate irae plaeed 
doae ta the cbnrdi of Montserrat, near to llie 
G3ty uraU. The Viceroy left the city eaiiy in tii6 
noniing for Cailao^ and viaited the fortificatuma ; 
at nine o'clock he retnmed^ and faaring arrived 
attitö gate, i^ch ims ahnt, the captain of die 
eseort alighted and knocked ; the captaätt ^the 
guard at the gate opened the poatern^ and aske<l 
who was there? Beiog anim^ered, the Vice- 
roy and captaiii*general of the kingidom, he 
doBod die postem« The principal alcaide novr 
adv«»ced and paaaed the poatera^ and the Vice» 
roy atighted from hi» horee^ and the gate was 
thrown open: the aicalde then preaeoted « 
gcMen key to tbe Vieeroy, who^ nnd hie retinxie* 
of <^amberlainy gt^om, dkafiaiii^ physiciao and 
pai^a, ttowKad 4keir gaäy i^panioned lumea»: 
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prepared by the city, and the procession begait 
in the following order : — 

The cavalry then in the city ; four pieces of 

artillery and the necessary artillery-men ; the 

city nxilitia ; the troops of the line ; the Colleges, 

the university, the «professors being dressed in 

the habits of their respective professions ; the 

Chamber of accompts ; all the members of the 

audience, with their togas and golas, mounted 

on horses covered with black velvet embroidered 

trappings; the magistracy in crimson velvet 

robes, lined with crimson brocade, and small 

black Caps on their heads. Eight members of 

the Corporation, regidores, walked supporting an 

elegant crimson and gold canopy over the head 

of the Viceroy on horseback, and the two al- 

caldes in their magisterial robes, acted as equer- 

ries to his Excellency, holding the reins of his 

horse. The whole cavalcade was closed by the 

body guard of halberdiers and that of cavalry. 

It passed through several of the principal streets, 

and halted in the plasa mayor, in front of the 

cathedral, where the archbishop and chapter 

received the Viceroy as Vice-patron, and one of 

the minor canons offered incense to him at the 

door. Being seated, Te Deum was chaunted, 

after which the Viceroy moimted his horse and 

proceeded to his palace^ where a splendid diu«; 
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per was provided for him by the city. On the 
evening of this and the two foUowing days 
grand balls and routs were given at the palace 
to the nobility, and free admittance to the 
tapadas was granted to the galleries, corridors» 
and gardens. The tapadas are females who are 
either not invited, or their rank does not allow 
them to attend in public, but who come to the 
ftte covered, so as to prevent their being kno wn ; 
^ great deal of vivacity and spirited wit is ofteu 
heard among them. This manner of being pre* 
sent at any public entertainment is general in 
South America, and it is almost impossible to 
prevent it. 

Three days of bulL fighting foUowed in 
honour of the Viceroy, and two in honour of the 
ambassador who brought the news of his arrival; 
all at the expence of the cabildo. These were 
held in the plasa mayor, which was converted 
into a temporary circus on the occasion; there 
were also Performances at the theatre on the 
evenings of the same days. 

The university prepared for Pesuela a poeti- 
calwrangle, adapted to display the ingenuity 
and leaming of the professors and members. 
The rector published the themes, and an account 
of the different prizes, which consisted of pieces 
of plate« Oa the day appointed^ the cloister 
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aöd caurto df tfae univcrfttty w^^ ddötMd y^iA 
splendid magfiiflceiioe ; the päUfs and waHi 
were huog with emblemMieal devitei»^ töd witil 
shielde con^oiog' poetical töscnptioü« iü hdAiA 
ftnd Spaisisb. Oti th^ «ntrancd of tbe Viceroyi 
hewa» cMdticted to tli^ rectoral cbw, ^^raft^ 
metited for die oe^afiiM, wbich with äie canofff, 
cttfibions^ aad ttMe eöxet, had ä moiM Magtnfieefii 
appcanoee. The feetor took hiD s^dt appodife 
to bis Excelleflcy, aad in a forma «Htnnef es:« 
prended the bappifleM whidb fbe univer^ity 
enjoyed in tbe ptenetioe of k» Vide-patron, wiÄ 
fiiore flattery atid mcnre adulatkm ib(tti evef 
were uttered by any other man. Several ef (be 
proSemom nejst addreneied bim, in npeedbes as 
MsimA M aeed be ; after wbkib tbe rector röM, 
aiid prenented to PMneia» on a nitver ralireff d 
great irah^» four fiöminationn to tbe degtee üt 
doctet, whkb be bad tbe priyilege to give to 
assy of Is» proteg^s, eertain tbat m their e^« 
ttination tbey wocäd Aot only pasi^ fdr tbe noncd- 
nations, but be exctided (be payment of tbe 
faMMarkn», wbicbis abotrt a tbonsiaiid ^Müars 
tot eaiib diplona. The Vieetory ww» tben cön* 
daeted to tbe library, where a grtttd coHatiofi 
WM^ aet oat for btmdelf arod eeite, aifter partaking 
ef wMeb be refired to Ms pdaee. Itt the etett- 
Ifig Cbelre ifv^» a «pieadfd sMettrUy, aftd f«/fMctr, 
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a cold coUatioD, prepared for those who had the 
honour of an invitation, as well as the tapadas, 
who attend uninvited. On the following day 
the salver, which cost two thousand doUars, 
was presented to the Viceroy, with the nomi« 
nations, by two deputies from the university. 
A few days afterward the rector waited on the 
Viceroy and presented him with a printed copy 
of the Speeches, poetry, &c. elegantly bound, ' 
and covered with crimson velvet, with gold 
clasps and otherx)raaments. 

The Colleges and convents had similar days 
p{ poetical contest, and each of them presented 
hip Ex^elleacy with an ornamented copy of 
theireffusions. 

Flattery in these cases kno ws no limits. 
All. the pnze productions were signed with the 
ixameiS'Of the:different.individuals belonging to 
the family of the Viqeroy ; so that all the 
prizes, being as I have said pieces of plate, 
yaluable both for.the metal and workmanship, 
go to the palace. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Fnöits in tiie Gardens orLiiiia..«M.Flowers P^rücalarDialieifOrGB^bBry..«« 

Chuno^ dried Potatoe8;...,.CAocAi>cc, dried Mai9e.......Sweet]iieats.— •/ 

Meais DLseaseB Medical Ofaeerratioiis Od the Commerce of 

LimA Prt>filid))e Spicuktioi». 

Th£ south and east sides of Lima are covered 
with gardens and orchards of the most delicious 
fruits» both tropical and equinoctial; towardo 
the east there are several gardens within the 
walls ; but the greater number are on the bui« 
side. Among the frutts known ia European 
gardens, and prodaced in giTeat peifection at 
Lima» are several varieties of the grape ; for 
the colonial laws of Spain have not prohibited 
the cultivation of die vine in Peru and Chile» a9 
they have done in Mexico and New Grenada. 
Olives grow in great abundance and of an ex«* 
cellent quality ; they are not preserved here, as 
in France, while small and green, but are left 
on the trees tili they are ripe, and are theu 
pickled in salt and water ; others are pressed 
and dried, when they take the appearance of 
prunes. Oil is made in considerable quantities. 
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but it ia not. so fine nor so good as tbe French 
er Italian oils. The first olive was brought to 
Peru iu 1 560 by Don Antonio de Ribera, a na- 
tive of Lima. Apples and pears prosper ext 
tremdiy well, though bot few varieties ärc 
cultivated. Peacbes and apricots do well ; of 
tbe fprmer here are m^ny yarieties; some called 
aurimebs Sind priscoa are very delicate. Nec-t 
tarines, plums and cherries-are scarce, and 
only to be found in a few places ; I have seen 
them in tbe gardens of Don Pedro de la Presa, 
^virho laid out a most magnificent garden and 
orchard in tbe suburbs of San Lazaro; besidef 
wbich he built a stately house, and expended oa 
^oth lAore tban two bundred and fifty thousand 
doUars. O^ of tbe gardens is. called de Don 
Jaime, die otber is at Miraflores. Gooseberries 
or currants I njever saw in any part of South 
America, ^xceptipg some small plants bronght 
to Chile for Lord Coahrane, whjch, o>ying to 
inattention« died. A wild species of currant 
bowev^r, is common in some parts both of 
Peru and Chile, but tbe fruit is small and bitter, 
perhaps through want of cultivation. Several 
kinds of melons are produced in great abundance 
ajad of fine flavour ; the sändiasy water melons^ 
are large and good. Figs are most plen^ 
liful, and w:ell flavoured. The pomegranates 
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are fine and fuU of jaice ; the quinces also grow 
very large. 

Amongthe tropical and equmöctial fruits, the 
plantain and banana ornament tbe orchards with 
their large green leaves, being the emblem of 
luxuriant fertility : this luscious and wholesome 
fruit ministers to the appetite of the : rieh, and 
satisfies the hunger of the poor, No native will 
drink water immediately after eating the plan- 
tain, nor any thing bat water after the banäna. 

Much has been said respecting the banana 
by s^veral writers. Forster and other naturalists 
pretend that it did not exist in America be- 
fore the conquest ; but I consider the existence 
of it in the river Ucayale, where' it was found 
cultivated by the first missionaries, as well as 
in some of the more internal parts öf Maynas, 
and by Count Ruis in the Valley of St. Ana, 
to the eastward of Cusco, when first ex- 
plored, and by myself in Archidona and Napo, 
to the eastward of Quito, at Cocaniguas and 
Pite to the westward— I look upon these feets as 
sufficient proofs to the contrary ; but wbat will 
place beyond a doubt, that the banana and plan- 
tain are indigenous, is, that I'have found beds of 
leaves of both these plants in the huacas at Para- 
mongo. Four varieties of the musa are known in 
Lima, the platano arton (musa paradisiaca), th« 
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camburi or largo (musa sapientum), the dominico 

oxguinea (musa regia), and the maiga of the sea, 

called dela isla, the first plants being brought 

from Otaheite, in the frigate Aguila, in 1769. 

Garcilaso de la Vega, and Father Acosta, also 

assert. that the banana was cultivated before the 

conquest. The former says, that in the warm 

and temperate regions it constituted one of 

the principal sources of nourishment of the na- 

tives ; and the latter speaks of its being 

grown in the mountaiüs of las Emeraldas, where 

I have Seen it myself» and particularly in some 

old plantations> now uncultivated, called by 

the natives Incas vicuri, bananas of the Incas. 

The sour and the sweet oranges, lemons, limes, 

citrons, and shaddocks, grow in all the gardens, 

and contribute greatly to their beauty. The 

trees at the same time are loadedwjthdelicious 

and beautiful fruit, both ripe and green ; their 

delicate . white flowers, in Clusters, shedding 

their , perfume around : indeed, nothing can ex- 

ceed the beauty and fragrance of these trees 

during the greater part of the year. I have 

seen orange trees, from forty to fifty feet high, 

coyered with large bunches of ripe oranges ; 

but the gardeners generally keep them at from 

ten to twenty feet high, because they then 

bear more fruit, and also of a bitter quality. 
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The Lucama is a large tree : the fruit is rcnind, 

and aboat the size of an orange ; it häs» a green 

kkinorrind^ änd cöntains three large kidüe]^ 

i^haped kemels covered with a very härd shell : 

tii^ eatiible part ii of a deep yellow colour, io 

snbstance and appearance not onlike the yolk of 

a hard boiled egg : it is dry, and to my taste 

not very palatable ; büt it is esteemed by many« 

The Palta, alligator pear or vegetable mar-* 

row, is sometimes round» and sometimes, pear 

flfaaped : the tree is large and handsome, the 

fruit is contained in ä coriaceous rind» having 

in the centre a large kemel» of a brown co* 

lour and very harsh taste« It is often used ad 

a dye» when ii gives a nankeen colour. It in 

also used för marking linen ; this is effected by 

spreading the linen over the kemel, and with a 

pin pricking through it into the kemel an in« 

delible mark is obtäined. The eatable part 

of the fruit is delicibus ; it is seasoned with 

sah, pepper, &c. aceofding to the palate, and 

its taste is similar to marrow : few persona 

appröve of this fruit at first, but almostaQ 

become passionately fond of it afterwards« 

The pacay is a moderately sized tree ; its fruit ia 

contained in a large green pod — tbere are seve^ 

ral varieties-^the pbd of one is sometimes more 

thto a ydord long and three voiches broad. The 
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eatable part is a soft, cottou-Iike substaace, 
whichis sweetand juicy. It envelops a black 
beaD> ämi these freqtiently germinate in th^ 
podsy and have a very curious app^orance. 
The guayaba^ guaba, grows in great abundance, 
and faef e there are several varieties, some of 
wUch are veiy good. The granadiüa is a 
creeping plant, one of the varieties of the pas«* 
sion fiower ; the fruit is of the shape and size ctf 
a duck's egg; the shell is rather hard> of a 
brown hue, and contains a yery delicate sub* 
stance füll of small black seed^, in taste not 
nhlike that of a ripe gooseberry. Anothet 
variety of this fruit has a thick riüd, the interiot 
being much liike the common granadilla : it is 
calied de qwiroe, becau^e, yery probäbly , the first 
Äeed was brought from the woods in the pro- 
vince of Quixos. The tumbo or badea is another 
variety, but the fruit is as large as a moderate 
sized melon, which it nearly resembles wfaen 
cnt, except that the seeds are of a brownish 
colour. It i« commonly prepared for the table 
by cutting the fleshy substance or outside into 
small slices, and mixing them with the juicy 
ioßide and seeds, adding to it sugar, wine, and 
spices; and in this State it is really delieious. 
Hie paliitö is the delicate cuäfcard-apple, which 
is very isweet and fragrant. The females of 
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Lima often dry the rind or skin, and burn it 
with other perfumes. The capuli is the cape 
gooseberryj it grows on a small bush» and 
when ripe has an agreeable acid taste. The 
chirimoya is often called the qüeen of fruits^.and 
it undoubtedly deserves that name. The treeis 
low and bußby ; the floweris composed of three 
triangulär fleshy leaves; the appearance is inean, 
but its fragrance surpasses that of any other 
flower which could be mentioned ; howeyer, it 
only continues in perfection for one evening— 
indeed the fragrance is so great^ that one flower 
will seent a large room» and particularly if it be 
warmed by enclosing it in the band. The fruit has 
somewhat the shape of a heart — the exterior is 
green» with a reticulated appearance, occasioned 
more by brownish lines on the fruit than by any 
indented marks, like the pine-apple : it con- 
tains several blackish seeds, about the size of 
horse beans ; but the larger the fruit the fewer 
are the seeds. The eatable part is extremely 
delicate ; it resembles a custard in substance, 
and is generally eaten with a spoon. On the 
arrival of the first Spaniards in P6ru> the des- 
cription they sent of this fruit to Spain wai, 
that it was a net fiUed with honey ; for they 
knew of nothing eise to which they could 
compare it. Their weight in Lima is from qdc 
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to tkree poimds «aeh; bi^t in the woods of 
ifiiaimccr andliOxa th^y are of{ea fbönd fo weigh 
fipomfifteento tweaty poundseaoh andev^ mMe: 
Tbeguimabiina,öTBOiat aop/baggreatlytfa^app^ar* 
Mce of the ofairimayi ; büt tue fitiit is genierally 
larger as well as the flower, wbteh k also quit^ 
lü^event The fruit of the ifuanabaBa often grows 
Dn the umin truid: et the tree and on the largest 
braocfaKi», whil$t the crther grows on thte braä* 
ches whiin th^yenre two years old. The güiaiia* 
bona faas a gpatefiil ^A tasten aind' is ofi&k 
4iBSofre4 in water, whieh id äfter^^rdd stmioed 
eaid Mfär added to ity forming an agreeablii^ 
beiveragä : a vary good jelly ie also tnade froih it 
M a preserve> which is ikiötst delicately trahspa^ 
rent 1%e j^i^o ig a^ egf-i^haped fruit, and 
smells äke a euctunbeif. tlert ai^ several 
mrietie«, and when ri^e they have a «iw^t but 
pec^Uaar taste, b^w«^ tt^ räw fe^etabI6 
aatd fhik : they a^e oön^ideied uüwiidlesome^ 
aüd ofibea l^led mata ürfanos, moüntsineei^ 
IpUers ; becaus^ these peopie wfae& they eöm# 
down to thb coäst eat latgö cjuafitities' of fhem^ 
OB account, p^aps, of their ebeä^iiess: tbäjf^ 
bmg dn intbrntitient iite^s^ dys^'tei^, fic; 
J^pfkia, pine-äpple, is not cultiiräted in Lima; 
Yliiit brennt from the neighbouring vdlleys^ 
ilbMe the climate is hottejr; . It dö^ not thrii^« 
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well; but it certainly would if a little care wert 
taken of the plants during the season when the 
easterly winds blow ; for these winds are often 
very sharp after passing over the Gordillerasl 
The date does not flourish in Lima, owing to 
the same cause. 

The orchards here, unlike those of Europe, 
are always beautiful ; excepting the foreign fruit 
tvee&9 which give a wintry appeärance when 
their branches become naked by the fiadling öf 
the leaves, all the others are evergreens, and 
appear in the pompous garb of spring during 
the whole year* The new leaves take pos- 
Bession of their inheritance before the death 
of their predecessors ; and the inflorescence and 
fructification in many trees foUow the ezam- 
ple of the leaf. The highly rieh green of the 
banana and plantain, their enormous leaves 
rustling with every breeze, and discovering their 
pendent bunches of fruit ; the orange tree en* 
amelled with green and white and gold ; the 
pomegranate with its crimson bell ; the shady 
phirimoya breathing aromas to the evening 
breeze ; the tripping granadilla stretching from 
tree to tree, and begging support for its laden 
Blender branches ; the Injuriant vine creeping 
Qver ttellises, and hiding under its cooling 
leaves the luscious grape — are beauties certainly 
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wyttobe surpassed; but these, and all these, 
are'found in every garden in the valley through 
wluch the Rimac meanders. 

The<flower gärdens here contain most of 
the varieties seen in our gardens in England, 
excepting the family of ranunculuses and tulips, 
neither of which did I ever see in South America ; 
indeed, the-climate is so favoürable to all kinds 
of vegetaticm, where water can be procured for 
Irrigation, that little care is required ; but less 
than what is necessary is usually bestowed. 
The ladies are passionately fond of flowers, 
and will give very high prices for them. I have 
known a white lily, a little out of season, sold for 
^ght doUars ; and good hyacinths for two or 
three doUars each; and I am certain that a 
clever gardener and Aorist, who would take to 
Lima a stock of seeds and roots, would very 
fioon amass a considerable fortune. I have ob- 
eerved that the^ generality of the flowers of 
indigenous plants are yellow ; andit is a com- 
mon saying, aro en la costa, plata en la sierra, 
^Id on the coast, silver in the mountains, 
where the general colour of wild flowers is 
white. . The ßaripandio is very much admired 
by many for its fragrance : it partakes of that of 
thelily; the tree is bushy, and grows about 
ten feet lügh. . The flowers are white, each 
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14 ohirters : one tree will seent a^ large g^deeid; 
but if there are mora th» srndl: is ovtrpowfeiiBf» 
bnd prodaoeB headiaelle« The «9(»he ts a ^eat 
Hpre^ing tree, aixd ifi fiUed with düstere tf 
flqwtsrs, eack bhout tv^o iöcAm^ ib diiim$t<^& 
Mrhich arethis lärgeet kind^atad ütk6v$ j^ibfsmt w 
inch : they are bell-islu^pedj f^»cl of ^ 9ei^ 
Bubstanoe; some are white« o|J^$l:9 yeiloWi 
«od othersof a {^ak colear ; el) 4re. y^py ffftr 
|;rant The arama bears a Qumt>er of r^imd 
yeUow floecidoui^ iS^weni desen^ing their naqil» 
for they are most deticc^tely fragraDt« 

The inhabitaate of liiba ha^e wimf diehet 
peculiarto the place- The Spanisb oUapo^kki^ 
cailed puchero, is feund ahaciat on et6ry table : 
it 18 compQsed of beef» itautton, fowl» haiq^ 
sausage^ and smoked meats, mixed witb ca- 
sava root, sweet potatoe» cabbage^ lumips end 
almoBt any Tegetables» a iew pelts, a«iid i^ littl« 
rice-^—these are all well boäed H^etbeTk Itad 
ÜDrni thft Standing family dish : bp^ed Pf yevr 
jBiiceUi 8oup is made frem the broth« Lt^m 
16 a tkick porridge from the flour of mi^ 
boiled with neat^ particularly fresh pofli^ of 
luiikey, a^d highly seasoned with thfi hiiskfl of 
tiie tipe capsicuiB. Cmnp^ic^ eonsiAts of dri«4 
potatqes^ nute,, or ^sVbeiiqpLs» j^ajpthjßd ^ 
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teuised, aad ü£ften*alrd$ boited to ä tliick consiiih 
tßocy with meat, like tfae iahim. JB^pia» i$ m«de 
jßrom FKte flMir> and fortakes of tjie toffedi^tf» 
ii>f the hbu« and the pepiaa ; it i» \k very fev<»uritf 
disb, and the Bbfives atiy# ibAt <)Q bdag p?€k- 
sented lo tbe pope by aa AAerioan coqki he 
ittxc)aiiiiad> filic$ tmHanif fm mäfuhicat pqnßniJ 
Chujd, which b madfe by cookiag potatow, 
cheese and eggs togttber^ iwd afterwards addr 
tilg fried fish» k a favourite dish, not only on 
daya of äbitiaente, bat during the whole yeai; 
ßfüiEfea piga» cm^ make a very delicate diah ; 
tbey äre roaated, and laifcerwarda stewed 'with a 
Ifraat quantity t>f capaiouta poda, ppund^d ta 
tbd conaiateoioy <>f paate : saioetimea potatoe^ 
bruised A«ts» and other faagfedienta are addcKk 
Sliis tathe faTOttiitefJctfnt^ and to my taste 19 
^Htremely delieale« Ma^y more disbes, peci^ 
laar t^ ibe eQiiQtry> ar^ ae^n on the taUea^: aH of 
wbicb ära s^aaon^ with a profuaioa of li^-d« aad 
not a amall quantity of garik land capaicum« ^ 
: I bave li^mtion^ dried potatoes — ^they are 
thita prepajff d : aaa*U pot^toea are boUed^ peele^ 
aad theAd^r^d ia tb< aua^but the beat aretboaf 
dried by thb aeytre froata ea tbe inom^tauifff 
they N^Hkee)^ Iwttmj lettgth of tiaftf, apd whf^ 
«aed requite to ba lurMiaed a^4 a^nked, U uk^ 
tvadmfid a» % vefelitUe «abBtfttto^ JA4(Hlg fll 
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^oyages^ I Aink the pc^toe thüs prepared 
^ould be found wholesonie andnourishiiig. The 
^dried potatoe is sometimes ground into flour ; 
this is called chuQO, and is used to make a kind 
of pörridgey either with or without meat. 

The maize^ whilst green^ is prepared in the 
same manner^ by boiling the cobs» cutting.off 
the grains and drying them ; this is called ,cho- 
choca, and is cooked like the chuno. 

Great quantities of pumpkins and gourds are 
eaten, and form the principal part of the vege- 
table food öf the poorclasses; they are large, 
plentiful and - cheap» and will keep nearly the 
^hole year if placed in a dry room. Maize and 
heans, frijdks, are in ^neral use among the 
Wer cksses. indeed I may say among aU 
classeS) but they are the common food of the 
slaves : the bean is considered very nutritious, 
and those who have been accustomed to eat it 
prefer it to any öther vegetable, and use itasan 
equivalent for anitüal food. 

An abundance of sweetmeats is eateii in 
South America, more^ I believe,- tban in any 
otiier country, and particularly in Lima, where 
Ihere is such a variety of fruit, and such plenty 
of sugar; but there is a. great defect in the 
preserves, which are always ioo sweet, eidier 
^m a supei^bundance of sugar, or by destroy* 
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ing tbe.flavoiir 6f the fruit foefdre it is prc^served } 
tue citroa! and shaddoek^ wkich have st taste 
so agreeäble a&i even powerful> always> lose it 
when pre»erved« A pasteis made by poündiug. 
together eqtial weigfats of blancfaed almoiids 
and sugar ; it is then packed in chip boxes, and$ 
will keep för a long time; by dissolving a 
small quantity in water, an exeellent Substitute 
for milk is formed, which is ^ery palatäble 
with tea> and would be found "tisdfiul in long, 
voyages. 

The usual breakfast hour at Lima is eight 
o'clock ; they seldom take more than ä cup o£ 
thick chocolate with toast, and a glass of c<i^ld 
water afterwards ; or sometimes a little boiled 
mutton, fried eggs, haim, or saüsage. The din^ 
ner hour is one o'cloek. It is a very plentifuL 
meal» and may indeed be oom^dered Üie only: 
one during the day ; soup and pmhew ^are ge- 
nerally the first dishes, the rest come to table in- 
discriminately, and fish is not unfrequently the 
last, excepting sweetmeats, after which a glass 
af cold water is always'drunk. Goffee is olteit 
brought in immediately after dinner ; but in the 
higher classes the ' compiany rise from table 
and adjoum to another roqm, "where coffee and^ 
liquors are placed. Fruit is cömmonly intn^. 
duiped between the Services/ asit is ooDisideMil^ 



pmt wlMleMma to eitt it thm äian a&erwtodsi 
ifi the eveniDg a cup of cdfee or choeofacte vi 
taken» or a glass oflemonade^piatt^apfiie watete' 
^dmoiid milk, or some oik&t refredsu^ drink; 
and among the higher cmslea ehoeolate aad ioeil 
areservedup. 

.: The foiiowmg acoouüt of the diseua» pß^ 
lalent in Lima ia fiom Dr. Uaanue :**«« 

^ Heftt »rd huinidity ara tiie two grcü 
i^uaes o£ dkcGuie ia thid ctimate ; the ivit ]^' 
disposes and the second excites it The soavitf 
of the diteid piomoteiB the plei^ures of Venus, 
änd precfaiofi» those of Ceres» and both oontn^ 
Itaite to eaei^mte and pekxr the tone of the hutaMli 
frame. The first Symptoms of debiMty present 
^mselves in the digestive organs, and Many 
in&nts, constiAitionaUy weak, die of convid^ 
sions pradttoed by Indigestion: epileptic aflb^ 
tions aise very qommon when chihiifea begii^tor 
eatordinaryiiood. Young p^ple süfibrmucbftMs 
dioli^s, particularly m atitumn, pwing to^ the^ 
debillty of the stomach, <»Mised by exeossiMi 
tvanspifation ; indeed the inhabitants of Lima 
90^ so well awate of the iv^akness of their di« 
gMtive Organs, thftt tiiey attribute ei^ryindte-f^ 
Position to chipaciia, indige^tion« Oi(ring to tite 
stme coMtitutional weskness of tfie stoitiacdibr 
jMitb ar^ ?efy Hufe to booome^ tffliofod witk 
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jil^kifl^s and ftsthma, and many who escapa 
from di6M «fiections^ tf tbey indulge their past 
•ioQS, are. afterwarda bome dawu by obstruc 
tions of the abdominal viseeva and drofisiesi 
wlucb, oviDg ta tbe dan»pBes& of the cUmaite» are 
ittcurable. The. functions of the internal and 
eocternal vepsels beeeming inTerted, tbose being 
wirrounited by a body of water, these angment it 
Incessantiy by absorbing an abiindance iEircmi the 
fa»iiiid atmosphere. lima is ölten called elpms 
de los viefos, the country of old people» beeanse 
tfaey generally hre s^>stemious(y, and inatances 
ef extreme longevity are not unccnnmon*" 

An extract fronD medieal obsercatienB^ made 
by Dr. Unaniie, in the year 1799^, nmy senre to 
eonvey an idea of tbe parti^ilar diseasee pre*^ 
valent during the diflferent seasons» beginniny 
üith tbe month of January, at whieh time ' the 
Sommer sotstice commencee« 

** In January the smali pok made ita appear- 
aoce, h«aK>rrhage.aadbiUou» di^rrhoeaB Wei« 
common ; thßsef were foUowed by eruptive fever 8i 
mFebniary. Döring this and the aucceedin^ 
inontb viotent eatarrbs and ceughft iMre preva-^ 
lenty particularly among children, and tbose.* 
adoks who^ were affscted witb asäuna sstfered 
very much. In some yeaTB, wfae» tbe summersr 
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have been oppressiveljnvarm, copious perspi- 
rations and lipiriäs (cholera morbus) have been 
known to afflict many persons, but they were 
not observed in 1799. 

'' During March, Aprils and the beginning of 
Autumn, inf ermittent fevers were very commoB, 
particularly the tertian, often accompanied with 
dysentery ; in May and the beginning of June 
dry and violent coughs were observed, that 
produced an irritation of the throat and some- 
times small ulcers« 

** During July quinsies afflicted several peo^ 
ple, and cutaneous eruptions (exanthemata milli- 
aria) were frequent, intestinal inflammations and 
dysentery were also prevalent; and during the 
months of August and September pulmonic in- 
flammations and pleurisies were frequent. 

** Inflammations of the lungs were conmion 
during the month of October, as also biliooa 
diarrhoea; during this month the autumnal tertian 
began to disappear ; in November many died of 
the dysentery, and cutaneous eruptions were 
very common. Out of 4229 patients received 
into the hospital of San Andres this year 317 
died/* 

I have observed that syphilis is never very: 
virulent in Lima and on the coasts of Peru, but 
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in the interior, particularly in cold situations» it 
is more prevalent and more severe. 

Berrugas, warts of a peculiar kind, are 
common in some of the Valleys of the coast. 
They are supposed to be caused either by drink- 
ing or being washed by the waters of certain 
rivers. The first Symptoms are most excruciat- 
ing pains in the legs^ thighs and arms (the parts 
wfaere the warts generally make their appear-' 
ance), which frequently last for one or even 
several months. When the warts begin to ap- 
pear the pain is relieved, and when they burst 
a large quantity of blood is discharged, the pain 
ceases, and the patient recovers. No medicines 
are ever administered for this disease, the natives 
believing that patience is the only remedy. They 
carefuUy keep themselves warm, and avoid 
wetting themselves, because it often produces 
spasms, and sometimes death. 

In 1 803 a new disease made its appearance 
during the summer in the valley of Huaura, and 
proved mortal to many individuals, particularly 
ihdians and negroes, to whom it seemed to be 
almost confined; for few or no white people 
were infected by it. The first appearance was 
a small pustule, the centre depressed, bearing a 
small purple spot ; as it extended, several other 
small pustules arose on the edges of the original 
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öaQy fiUed with a limpid fiuid ; these püstoJcs 
increased to a large siz6, havüig the resenif 
blance of bUstera raised by burning. If an in- 
dsioD were made in the part afiected^ uo blood 
flowedy Bor did the patieüt feei the operatioü; 
the flesh had a spongy appeamnce, and a very 
pale red colour. If not lelieved, the patient 
usually died between the fifth and tenth day» 
and sometimes earlier. The method of eure 
adopted was the total eztraction of the diseased 
part, and the applieation of a poaltice. Thia 
disease was called by the natives grano de üb 
peste, pest pimple. 

The Uta is another diaelse knotm in some 
of the Valleys of Peru. It is suppraed to pron 
Geed ff om the sting of a small insect ; howeve^ 
the fact has neyer been ascertained. The firsfe 
appearance is a small» hard, red tumour ; this 
bursts, and the fluid it contains produces an 
inoürable sore, wbich gradually extetids^ and 
at last oceasions the most aggravated suiFerings^ 
tili death brings relief to the afflicted patient. 

I shall conclude my aeeount of Uma witk 
Äome observations on its commerce, particu-^ 
larly that part which is interesting to Britisb 
manufacturers. 

Callao being the principal port of Peru, and 
the pnly one denommated aMlitada ginefoi, <Mr 



ftif^ for Ihfe iügi^ss ätid Bgr^^^ öf vessels tö ai^d 
irbtti fevfery part öf the Spanish domi]iioii$> Liina 
Was eöbs^uently the gfeftewil market for all ib*- 
teigii 9!s Well äs faome comm^^e, ä^d h^re thi^ 
trÄdei^Ä frdtti the provinces t^|^feired wkh &ü6h 
ptöductions as Wfere destined for exportatioti; 
as Well as tö pürchase h stock öf ittönulactured 
goods, either foreign or fröm other pailB of th^ 
cotintry, besides such HsiW mätetials as weriö fie*- 
cessary för miningtools aiüd thos^ of hüsbandry; 

Owittg tö the divetsity of the climatfes in the 
Vide-röyalty of l^öra, all kinds of European ma- 
tinfactuYed goöds find a ready siate ; thö^e ftoiiä 
England are tnostly preferred to any öther : in- 
^eed miany clan only be pröiiured fröm that 
country; and the supplying of Ihose by Gr^ät 
Britain tö a population of a million and a half of 
people must be considered as a ikieans of ejt- 
teüding her cotnnief ee, ^nd the decided pm»- 
ference given to them must be bighly flattering 
es well as beneficiäl to the British nation. 

Ön entering ä höuse in Lima, ör in any oth^ 
part öf Peru that I vidited, alfiaost every object 
teminded mfe of England ; the Windows wer^ 
glazed with Eiiglidh glass— ^the braös furnitür^ 
and Ornaments on the tommodfes, tables, chairs» 
fec. were English*— thechintzorditoityhangingsi 
the fineh and cotton dröss^s öf thö femälea, an4 
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the clofh coats, cloaks; &c. of the men were 
all English : — ^the tables were covered either 
with plate or English earthepware, and Eo^ish 
glass, kniyes^ forks/ &c. ; and eveh the kitchen 
Utensils, if of iron, were English ; in fine, with 
yery fQw exceptions, all was either of English or 
South American manufacture. Coarse cottons, 
nankeenSy and a few other artic)es were sup- 
plied by the Philippine Company.. Spain sent 
some iron, broad cloth, Barcelona prints, linen, 
writing paper, silks^ and ordinary earthenware. 
Prom the Italians they had silks and velvets ; 
from the French, linens, lace, silks and broad 
clöth; from Germany, linens (platillas), com- 
footk cutlery and glass ; every thing eise was 
either English or of home manufacture. 

I do not hesitate to assert, that goods of a 
Buperior quality always meet with early pur- 
chasers, because those who can afford to buy 
foieign goods always inquire for the best ; and 
the more modern and fashionable the goods are^ 
the better and the quicker is the sale. Thick 
broad cloths, in imitation of the Spanish San 
Fernando clpth, are best for the interior; and 
thin fine cloth, in imitation of the French 
ßedan cloth, is mpst suitable for Lima. The 
Manchester broad flannels, either twilled or 
pMn^ with a long nap, dark and light blue^ 
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crimson and pink, bright green^ pale yellaw, 
browD, white, and any shades or half coiours, 
are^very saleable commodities, either on the 
coäst or in the interior. Kerseymeres, cords, 
and velveteens ; Irish linens and common lawns 
cut into pieces of eight yards each, in imitation 
of the French bretagnes and estopillas ; coarse 
linen in pieces of about thirty yards, imitating 
theGerman platillas; and fine Scotch cambrics, 
as well as tabl6 linen, sheeting, &c., meet a great 
demand. All kinds of cotton goods, particularly 
stockings, muslins, and fashionable prints of 
delicate colours ; also dark blue prints with 
small white sprigs, &c., which are used for 
mouming by every class, are in common use 
among the poor ; besides dimities, jeans, and. 
white quilts (Marseilles), which are all very 
saleable articles. Silks, damask (crimson)) 
ribbons, particularly narrow, and good velvets 
(black), are in great demand. Glass and earthen-*> 
wäre, all kinds of hardware and cutlery (few- 
forks), mechanics' tools, large hammers. and> 
wedges for the miners, spades, shovels, pick- 
axes, &c. ; quicksilver, in the mining districte^: 
also iron and steel, are saleable articles. Trin-. 
kets are not in much estimation, because the 
inhabitanis seldom wear any that are not of gold 
aiad precious gems. Hats are well made in 



Iflmäi, Sind the materials 9.re of the best 
Slhoea and boots axe auother m^uiacture ia~ 
which the nativ^s excel, and their materials are 
tolerably good. The cordoTans fironi Lambaye- 
qua are exceUent. Druga aie ^xtremely dear, 
for even those produced in differeat parte of 
the Spamsh coloniea are generally first aent 
1^ Europe, and theiLce back again, except, 
ixk Lima, the cbinchona bark, sarsapftrilb^ 
copaiva balaajn, guaiacum, $uid aome othens, the 
produce of Peru. 

I shall have occaaion ta mentkm, at diffierent 
places» the Utility that wonld reault fnun the 
introdoction of machinery, net; oaly aa it waa: 
evinced at the date of my narrative^ but aa. 
mndered more apparent by the aabsequent 
poütical changea of the coiintry. 
, In Lima, an intelligent Spaniard, Don Matiaar 
de la Reta, eatabliahed looma and otbet ma^ 
chioery fov weaving cotton sait-clpth, and aome 
coarse articlea of the same material. At biw 
death the manufactory was abandonied ; but 
tbere i^ no douht that th^ plan wouki ha^e sui^~ 
^weired weU had the projector lived. At pve^ 
aent (1 824) a pottery ov manufactory of eommoa 
earthenware would be a very lucrative estab* 
liahment; aa alao, a work for ordinary gku9ai 
vare; faecause the materials for betk oiay bd- 
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had conveniently, and of good qualities : the 
^consumption of both is very great, and their 
prices comparätively high. Indeed, if the in- 
troduction of either will pay the freight and 
other indispensable charges, it is evident that a 
speculatiön of this kind could not fail. All the 
earthenware for ordinary purposes is manufac- 
tured here ; but it is heavy, and very clumsy : 
however, as it is, large quantities are sent to 
ffifferent parts of the country. 

Good steady mechanics — carpenters, cabi- 
Biet makers, millwrights, blacksmiths, white- 
smiths, silversmiths, watchmakers or repairers, 
shoeniakers, and tailors, would meet with con- 
3tant work and good wages ; but it would be 
advisable for each artiiScer to take a supply of 
tools with him. I mention this on account of 
the changes that have occurred in the govem- 
jnents; because during the colonial System, a. 
foreigner was liable to be ordered to leave the 
eountryat a very short notice; but, notwith- 
standing jthat risk, several were established in 
XAmdL in 1808 and the sueceeding years, and 
were never interrupted. 

The subjoined is an account of the prices of 

some articles, which will convey an idea of the 

Profits derived by the merchants, principally 

2 z 
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old Spaniards, before the revolutions in America 
affected this market 

Good broad doth^ per jaräy from \8 to SK) dollara. — ^Reraeyw 
neres from 7 to 10 — ^Broad coloured flannels from 3 to 4 — Fine 
Irish Linen from 3 to 4 — Fine German platillas from 1^ to 3— 
Qrdiiuiry German platillas f rom 1 to2 — ^Fine French lawn from 3 
to 4 — Fine French cambric from 10 to 12— *Printed caliooes 2 to 3{ 
— Fine printed calicoes firom 3 to 4i — Fine mnslins from 3 to 5— 
Fine cambric mnslins from 3 to 6 — Silk yelvet from 10 to 12 — Fine 
Tdveteens 2^ to 4. Blue and white earthenware plates, per doaen^ 
from 12 to ISdoUars — Common German half-pint glasses from 
8 to 12 — Common knives with bone handles from 10 to 19-~ 
Common kni^es with wood handles from 6 to 8. 

Much has been said by every writer on 
South America respecting the Spanish colonial 
restrictions. They certainly were, like all 
others, most severe, until experience proved to 
the govemment of the parent State, that it was 
not the welfare of the individuals or of particu- 
lar companies or corporations employed iu 
commerce, that could enrich the govemment. 
The Conde de Aranda, when prime minister in 
Spain, was well apprized of this truth, and 
what was really sound policy in him was called 
liberality. However, as Peru was at so great 
a distance from Europe, she never was so 
much oppressed as those colonies on the 
opposite side of the new world. 

The retums from this market have been 
gold, silver, and tin; bark, cocoa, cotton, 
vicima wool, sheep wool, and some drugs. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



Visit to Pi8co......Tow]i of Pkoo Bay of Pisoo. Caiioos Pradnctioii 6k 

Salt Huano Huanae$ Vinejards, Brandy Vineyaids de üu 

ffcyoB Fniits Chilca, Village of Indiana Leave Lima, Road to 

Chancay Pasaomyo Hottse......iVsiiade(a£f«aca...Maize, ColtivatioB 

Use of Huano Hogs On the prodace of Maize Difierent kinds 

of. Time of HarTe8tingM...U8e8 of. Cfaicha of. Sugar of...i..Toim 

of Chancay Co2ea«...Town of Hnacho Chacnu of the Indians. 

Onthe Character of the Native Indian8...Reftttation of what 8ome Authors 

havesaid of Mannen and Costoms of. Tradition of Manco Capac 

~ Ditto Camamm Ditio Bodiica Ditto Qnitzalcoatl...... These 

Traditions faTOorable to the Spaniards GoTemmoit of Manoo Capaft... 

Representation of the Death of the Inca......Feast of Corpus Christi at 

Hnacho .Indian Danoes......SaBna8» 



DuRiNG my residence in Lima, I availed my- 
seif of an invitation to visit the city of Pisco, 
about fifty leagues to the southward. This 
place, although it bearsthe name of a city, is 
only a miserable village. The present town is 
fiituated about two leagues to the northward of 
theoldone. It was sacked in 1624 by the 
Dutch pirate, James Hermit Clark — in 1686 by 
Edward David — and in 1687 it was entirely 
demolished by an earthquake ; after which, the 
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new town was begun to be built, about a league 
from the shore. 

The bay is very large, and the anchorage 
goody but the landing is difficult near the 
small battery, erected for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the landing place ; it i? better however 
at las Palmas, about two leagues higher up the 
bay, called la Paraca, and' fresh water, whichis 
very difficult to procure near the fort, may bc 
liad here. At the southern extremity of the bay, 
beneath a bed of broken indurated clay and 
tsaud stones, a Stratum of salt is found, exten^ing 
from fifty to one hundred yards from the sea, 
and sometimes more. On removing thfe upper 
covering of sand, the broken stones and the clay, 
the salt is discovered, forming a kind of small 
white columns, about three or four inches long, 
the upper part curling, as it were, and hanging 
downwards again, the whole appearing some- 
what like a cauliflower. It is extremely white, 
and composed of transparent filaments not so 
large as a human hain I examioed these sleu'- 
der bodies with a good lens ; they all appeared 
perfectly cylindrical and hoUow, closely placed 
iogether, but not attached to each other, for by 
a slight pressure they separated, assuming the 
appearance of asbestos* The salt is as palatable 
as the commoa pulinary salt, di^solves slowly 
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m a lÄTgß quantity of cdd water, and is Hot at 
all deliqnesDf^nt from absorptioa. It is seit 
dorn used by the iahabitants, except when there 
is a scarcity of Salt from Huacho. 

Some small Islands at the entrance to the bay 
of Pisco are famous for the manure which tbey 
produce, and which is embarked and carried 
to different parts of the coast, and often into the 
interior on the backs of mules and Ilamas. The 
quantity of this manure is enormous, and its 
quaUties are truly astonishing ; of this I shaU 
have occasion to speak when treating of the 
ctiltivatioQ of maize at Chancay. Several 
^mall vessels are coostantly ^mployed to carry 
it off; some of the cuts, where embarkation i$ 
coavenienty.are from forty to fifty feeit deep, arul 
their bottom is yet considerably above the levei 
•of the sea. 

Thia valuable production appears to be the 
excrement of sea bird«, immense numbers of 
which frequent and breed on the Islands ; aüd 
the accumulation is doubtless owing to the total 
absenoe of raiii. It is of a pale brown colour 
when dry, and easily reducible to powder; 
when fresh it bas rather a reddish appearance:; 
the surface Stratum for a foot deep is whitish, 
atid contains feathers, bones of birds^ and shelb 
of eggs, It is asserted, jthat the huam, the 
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name by which this production is known, is 
certainly fossil earth ; but the quality of the 
Upper Stratum, which although at first white, 
gradually inclines to yellow, being incontestibly 
the excrement of birds, and equal to the other, 
the subject seems to demand a strieter scrutiny* 

A species of birds frequenting these Islands 
-in great abundance is called huanay : hence the 
original name of the matter now used as manure* 
The bird is of black plumage, is as large as the 
seaguU, and breeds during the whole year, with 
this peculiarity, that eaeh nest, being only ^ 
hole in the huano, contains a fledged bird,. an 
unfledged one, and one egg ; whence itappears, 
that there is a constant succession, without the 
old birds undergoing the confinement of brooding 
their eggs. The indians take many-of the young 
birds, salt them, and consider them a great de- 
licacy ; however they have ä strong fishy taste* 

The principal produce of the neighbourhood 
of Pisco, including the Valleys of Chincha and 
Canete, is vines, from which about one hundred 
and fifty thousand gallons of brandy are annually 
made. The brandy is kept in earthen jars, each 
holding about eighteen gallons. The vess^ls 
are made in the neighbourhood ; their shape is 
that of an inverted cone, and the inside is coated 
with a species of naptha. The brandy, generally 



^ 
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called pisco, from the name of the place where 
it is made, is of a good flavour, and is not co- 
loured, like tbe French brandy. One kind, made 
from the muscadine grape, and called a^i/ar- 
diente de Italia, is yery delicate, , possessing 
the . flavöur . of Frontignäc wine, and is much 
esteemed. Little wine is made, and that little 
is of a very inferior quality ; it . is generally 
thick and sweet, owing perhaps to the juice 
of the grape being boiled for a considerable time 
before it is fermented. 

Near to Pisco is a vineyard called de las hoyas, 
of the pits, or holes ; these are excavations made 
originally by the indians^ or aborigines, who 
being well versed in agriculture, cleared away 
the sand, and opened a species of pits, in 
3earch of liumidity . This immense labour was 
occasioned by the difficulty or impossibility of 
procuring water from the river Canete for Irri- 
gation. The. original use of the hoyas was per- 
haps the growth of maize or camotes ; but vines 
are now planted in them, which produ.ce most 
abundantly, requiring no other cultivation or 
care than merely pruning, for the branches are 
allowed to Stretch along the sands. 

The yine planters monppolized the making of 
spirituous liquors in Peru, They procured from 
the King ,of Spain> Carlos IIL, a royal order^ 
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prohibiting the maaufacture of any ardent spirit 
in Peru» except from the grape ; and the impor- 
tation of spirits subjected the importers to very 
severe penalties; for having also represented 
to the pope, Clement XIV., the destructive qua- 
lities of any other spirituous liquors in Peru, 
the royal order was backed by a papal excom- 
munication, fulminated against all contrafactors 
and contraventors» 

Dates abound, and when properly dried are 
superior to those of the coasts of Barbary . Here 
are many prolific plantations of olives ; the figs 
are also very good, and pine-apples prosper welL 

In the Valley of Chincha are several large su- 
gar plantations; twobelong to the Countde Mon- 
tömar y Monteblanco, and one near the coast, 
called Caucato, to Don Fernando Maso, where 
there is an extensive manufactory of soap. The 
number ofslaves on the plantations of Chincha, 
Pisco, and Ca£ete is estimated at about eight 
thousand. 

Between Pisco and Lima there is an indian 
village, called Chilca; it is on a sandy piain, 
devoid of water as well as Vegetation ; the na- 
tives often procure water by digg^ng pits in the 
sand, bat these sometimes fail them, and they 
are then obliged to fetch this indispensably ne^ 
cessary article from the Canete river, adistance 
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of fire l^gues- Tba priDcipal occupation of the 

ixihabilants is fishing : they are very averse to 

the Bodety of the whites, f o much so thet they 

allow nonc to residß in their villagß ; ßven their 

pari^ prieet is an indian cacique, a native of the 

Tiilage, wbose education, and the expences of 

hm Ordination were paid by a «ubscription raised 

by them &>r thd purpoBe* 

Fivß leagues to the ßorthward of Lima i» the 

»mail port of Aficop, Hie residcii^» of a few tor 

diazL ^liermen ; the aoehora^ is good, and the 

landing is eRceüeni. A (ew large fig tmes grow 

on the sand, neiar tjbe bteaeh, the fruit of whioh 

18 extremelv delkmte. 

The road kading fknu Aneon to Chancay ig 

over very deep ^nd ; some parl^ of the road are 

level, while othet« lead over htlls of sand, quite 

bare in sammej or during the dry aeason : bat 

«eaDcely do the garuas, fegs^coake their appear- 

ttUkce, when the whida is bovered with the moBt 

l^ixuriant Vegetation ; at whicdx time ttie cattie is 

driv^en on thelm from the neighbouring farms. 

IStdj: to Chancay, befiire croai>dng the snnali 

river, stand» the oid fiimily residente of the 

Marqui^ of ViUafuerte, ahnost in niins ; tbis ia 

the case with many of the coüntry seats belong^ 

ittg to the nobütty of Lima, who hwe no idea of 

country pleasures, iior of raral beautiee. Many 

3 a 
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of the principal country houses are built on the 
ruins of some ancient building of the indians : 
these people never encroached oa cultivated 
lands, but fixed their residence eitheron the 
declivities where they could not procurc water 
for irrigation, or on the tops of the hüls ; which 
is a convincing proofof their great economy, and 
leads US to surmise that the population of this 
country was very extensive before the conquest 
This estate, called Pasamayo^ is principally des- 
tined to the breeding of hogs for the Lima inarket 

Pasamayo house, Standing on the top of a 
hill^ commands a noble prospect of the sea» as 
well as of the Valley of Chancay, in which there 
is a small parish of indians, called Aucayama, 
most delightfuUy situated : in 1690 the tribute 
roll contained three thousand seven hundred in- 
dians» but it is ät present (1805) composed of 
only one hundred and seventy. Of this decrease 
in the indian population I shall have occasion to 
speäk afterwards, when at Huacho. The valley 
of Chancay contains some fine plantations of 
cane, and sugar manufactories ; as also exten- 
sive pastures of lucem for cattle ; and . very 
large quantities of maize and beans are grown in 
the neighbourhood. 

This Valley is the birth place of the cele- 
brated Nina de la huaca, young lady of the 
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%uaca» taking her name from the huaca, tbe 
faitn where she was born. She stood six feet 
high; which was a very extraordinary ßtature, 
as the Peruvian females are generally low. £x- 
tremely fond of masculine exercises, nothing 
was more agreeable to her than to assist in app 
prehending runaway slaves^ or in taking the 
Tobbers who sometimes haunt the road between 
this place and Lima^, She would mount a spi* 
rited horse, al uso del pais, astride, arm herseif 
with a braee of pistols^ and a hasta de refan, a 
lance, and with three or four men she would 

4 

ßcour the environs of the valley and the road to 
Lima, where she became more dreaded than a 
Company oiencapadas^ or moünted policeofficers« 
I visited her at her residence, and found her 
better instructed in literature than the generality 
of the native females ; she was frank, obliging, 
and courteous, managing her own estate, a sugar 
plantation, to the best advantage, superintend- 
ing the whole of the business herseif. 

The quantity of maize cultivated in the 
XBYine, qtiebrada, and on the plains ofChancay, 
is very great ; bat the cultivators are indebted 
to the huano from the Islands of Pisco and Chin- 
cha for their abundant harvest. I have seen the 
fields quite yellow, from the parched State of the 
plants, when they were about a foot high, baying 
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föUr ar fivfe ledves eatih^ at whicU time they ar4 
manvuredy by opeüinga hdo at the root of every 
threa or four plaotd^ for they grow in elustersl 
of thi^Diimber» and putting into it, with the fior 
gers, about half an ounce of huano> which is cor 
vered with a little eärtb^ throWn on by the foot 
The field is then irrigated as soon as possible ; 
and in the course of ten or twelvö day s the 
plants will be more than a yard high» of a 
mo9t luxuriant green colour, and the stalky 
pregnant with the cobs of com. A secobd 
Ijüantity of huano is now applied in the aamt 
maaner^ and the gtound again irrigated ; and 
thu9 the tnost abundant crops are produced^ 
yielding from one thoueand to twelre hundred 
fold* The cobs are frequently föurteen and eveu 
Bixteen inch^s long, well set with grain» and tfa^ 
grain very large« Beans are often planted with 
the mai2e, by which means a double crop is 
produced ; but in thift case the maize is not so 
prolific, no^ are the beans so good^ beoause 
the best quality of the bean is grown with- 
öüt irrigätion» being sown long befbre the ga- 
ruas disappear, and being ripe eaiiier than 
the mai2e^ 

Chancay is famous for the breeding aüd 
feeding of hogs for the Lima. Market : the hogs 
are all bjiack^ with Uttlo or almost no hair, shört 
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snbuts, small pointed ears> and of a low sta- 
ture ; bat they become so amazingly fat, that 
they can ßcarcely walk ; and as their valoe de** 
pendfi on the quantity of fat which they yield, 
it is the principal object of the feeder to bring 
tfaem tQ thiB State as soon as possible. When 
kiUed, the whole of the body is fried, and the 
fat is sold as lard for eulinary purposes. The 
consumption of lard in every part of Peru is 
enormous, and it is principally owing to the 
tibundance of maize that the hacendados, far*^ 
mers, enjoy this lucrative trade. 

Maize grows on the ridges of the Cordilleras 
where the mean tetnperature is about 48'' of 
Fahrenheit, and on the plains or in the Valleys 
.where it is 80°,*— where the climate is adverse 
to rye and barley, and where wheat cannot be 
produced, either owing to the heat or the cold, 
this grain, whose farinaceons property has the 
gteatest volume, produces its seed from ISO tö 
1200 fold« Thus it may be said to be the most 
useful grain to man ; and it is peculiarly adapted 
to the oouDtry in which it was planted by the 
provident hand of hature. On this account» the 
maiee occupies in the scale of the various kinds 
of cultivation a tnucfa greater extent on the new 
coQtinent than that of wheat does ou the old. 
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It has been erroneously stated, that maize 
was the only species of grain known to the 
Americans before the conquest* In Chile, ac- 
cording to Molina, the mager ^ a species of rye, 
and the fwcfl, a species of barley, were both 
common before the fifteenth Century ; and as 
there was neither rye nor barley, it is evident 
that if they were common even aflter the eon- 
quest, and not European grain, that they 
were indigenous. In Peru the bean and 
quinua were common before the conquest, for I 
have frequently found them in the huacas, pre- 
served in vases of red earthenware. Some 
writers have pretended that the maize, which is 
also a native of Asia, was brought over by the 
Spaniards to their colonies in the new world. 
This is so evidently false, that it does not deserve 
contradiction : indeed, if the aborigines were 
4estitute of maize, beans, plantains, and all 
those articles of food which have been said to be 
introduced by the Europeans, a new query 
would arise — on what did the numerous popu- 
lation of indians feed ? For what purpose did 
they cultivate such large tracts of land, and 
why procure water for irrigation on the coasts 
4of Peru with such immense labour, and such 
eztraordinary ingenuity ? Why did the Peru- 
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vians always build tbeir houses in such sterile 
situations as labour could never have made 
fertile? 

I have enumerated five varieties of maize in 
Peru ; one is known by the name of chancayano, 
which has a large semi-transparent yellow grain ; 
another is called morocho, and has a small yellow 
grain of a horny appearance ; amarillo, or the 
yellow/ has a. large yellow opaque grain, and 
is more farinaeeous than the two former varie- 
ties: blanco, white; this is the colour of the grain, 
which is large, and contains more farina than 
the former ; and cancha, or sweet maize. The 
last is only cultivated in the colder climates of 
the Sierra, mountains ; it grows about two 
feet high, the cob is short, and the grains large 
and white : when green it is veiy bitter ; but 
when ripe and roasted it is particularly sweet, 
and so tender, thatitmay be r^duced toflour 
between the fingers. In this roasted State it 
constitutes the principal food of the serranos, 
mountaineers, of several provinces* It is con-* 
sidered a delicacy at Lima and all along the 
coast, and without a bag fuU of this roasted 
maize a serräno never undertakes a joumey. 
It is sometimes roasted, and reduced to coarse 
flour, like the ulpa in Chile, and is then called 
machka. 
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Accordiog to the dimate, aiod the und of 
maize, its State of perfeotion or ripenefis variea 
very much — from fifty days to five months. Thö 
morocho is ripe within sixty days in climates 
that are very bot and hnmid^ as for iostance at 
Guayaquil, and on the coast of Cfaoco: the 
blanco within three months, in the vicinity of 
Lima aud on the Pernvian coast, vfäle^ : and the 
Chancayano in abont fiye months. The la^t is 
the most prodoctive, and the best food for 
cattle, poultry, &c. 

Although wheat and barley are cultiTated in 
dif&rent parts of Peru, maize is generaily am* 
sidered the priocipal harvest ; and where barley 
is even oommoner than maize, (as in some of the 
more elevated provinces of the interior, and 
where it constitutes the priocipal article of fi>od 
for the indians)tfaey all greatly prefer the maize, 
if attainaMe, and will always exert themselves 
to cultfvate a smail patch of groand for l&is 
gratn. Thus, where it is not used for daily food, 
or calculated np<»i as an article of trade, it is 
oomsidered as a species of luxury. Among the 
iaftdians and poor people on tbe coast it s«^«> 
plies the place of bread ; for which purpose it 
is meiieiy boüed in water, and is then ealled 
mete. Puddings are also made of it, by first 
taking off the husk. This Operation is pe^rficirased 
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by putting a quantity of wood ashes into water 
with the maize, exposing it to a boiling heat, and 
washing the grain in running water, when the 
busks immediately separate themselves from the 
grain, which is afterwards boiled in water, and 
reduced to a paste by bruising it on a large 
stone, somewhat hoUowed in the middle, called 
a batan. The bruiser, or mano, handle, is cur- 
ved onone side, and is moved by pressing the 
ends altemately. I have been the more parti- 
cuiar in describing this rüde mill, because it was 
undoubtedly used by the ancient Peruvians, 
faavingbeen found buried with them in their 
huacas ; and because it may serve some curi^ 
ous investigator in comparing the manners 
of these people with those of other nations. 
By the same implements they pulverized their 
ores for the extraction of gold and silver ; and 
to this day many of their batanes of obsidian 
and poiphyry remain near to the mountain in 
the neighbourhood of Cochas ; bat the bruisers 
have never been discövered. That these stonesr 
were used for the purpose just mentioned is 
obvious, from the relics of a gold mine being 
here visible; besides, I have several times 
found fragments of gold ore in this place. 

After the paste is made from the boiled maize 
it is seasoned with salt and an abundance of 

3 B 
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capsicum, and ä portipn of lafd is ädded : a 
quantity of this päste is then laid on a piece of 
plantain leäf, and söme meät is put among it, 
after which it is roUed up in the leaf, and böiled 
fpr several hours. This kind of pudding is 
called tamal, ä QWcämä word, which inclines me 
to believe, that it is a dish kno wn to the ancient 
inhabitants of the couhtry. 

Sweet puddings are made from the greea 
cörn, by cutting the grains from the cob, 
bruising them, and adding sügar and spices, 
after which they are boiled or baked. Choch, 
being th^ Quichüa name for the green cobs, 
these puddings, if boiled in the leaves that en* 
velop the cob, are called choclo tandas, bread 
of green maize, and also umtos. 

This useful grain is prepared for the table in 
many different ways, and excellent cakes and 
rusks are made from the flour, procured from 
the grain by various means. A thick kind of 
porridge, called sango, is made by boiling the 
flour in water, which constitutes the principal 
food of the slaves on the farms and plantations. 
Another sort, similar to hasty-pudding, is com- 
mon in many places, but particularly in Lima; 
it is called masamorra, and the people öf Lima 
are often ironically denominated nmsdniorerras, 
eaters of masamorra. The grain is bruised and 
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mixed with water ; it is thus allowed to ferment 
until it become acid, when it is boiled, and sweet- 
ened with sugar. It resembles Scotch sowins. 
A great quantity of maize is also made iato 
a fermented beverage, ca^led chicha. The grain 
is allowed to germinate, and is completely malt- 
. ed ; itis then boiled with water, and the liquor 
ferments like ale or porter ; but no other ingre- 
dients are added to it. 

Chicha is the favourite drink of all the indians, 
, and when well naade it is yery intoxicating. In 
some parts of Peru the i^atives believe that fer- 
mpntation will not take place if the malted grain 
be not preyiously subjepted to mastication ; 
fron^ this circumstance many old men and wo- 
pien assemble at the house where chicha is to be 
made, and are employed in chewing thejora, or 
malt. ^ Having masticated^ a , sufficient quantity 
they l^y the chewed substance in small balls, 
mouthfuls, on a calabash ; these are sufiered to 
drya li^tle, ;after which they are mixed with 
spme newly made chicha while it is warm. 
WJbien travelling I always inquired if the chicha 
was ma^cada, chewed, and if it were I declined 
taking any ; — ^however, as the question seemed 
to express a dislike, I yr^s often assured it was 
not mascada when it probably was, No spirit- 
uous liquor is extracted from it, on account 
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of the Prohibition. Two kincjs of chicha are 
usüally , made from the same grain — ^the first, 
called claro, is the water in which the malt has 
been infused ; this is drawn ofF, and aTterwards 
boiled. In taste it has some resemblance to 
eider. The second kind is made by boiling the 
grain with the water for several hours, it is then 
strained and fermented, and is called neto ; the 
residue or sediment found in the bottom of the 
jars is used in fermenting the dough for bread, 
which when made of maize is called arepa ; and 
that of wheaty in the Quichua language, tanda. 
, This beverage was well known to the ancient 
inhabitants before the conquest; for I have 
drunky at Patavilca and Cajamarca, chicha t^at 
had been found interred in jars in the huacas, or 
burying places, where it must have remained 
upwards of three centuries. Garcilaso de la 
Vega relates, that the manufacture of intoxica* 
ting liquors^ particularly the vinapu zxadisora, 
was prohibited by the Incas ; and this part of 
Peru was annexed to their government in the 
time of Pachacutec, the tenth Inca of Peru. 

The Penivians, as well as the Mexicans, 
made sugar from the green stalks of the maize 
plant, and sold it in their markets — Cortes, in 
one of his letters to the Emperor Charles V., 
speaks of it At Quito, I have seen the green 
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canes brought to market, and have frequently 
observed the indians sucking them as the ne^ 
groes do the sugar cane. 

The town Villa de Chancay Stands about a 
league and a half from the Pasamayo river, and 
fifteen leagues from Lima. It was founded in 
1563 by the Viceroy Conde de Nieva, who 
intended to form a College and a university 
here, but this intention was never fulfiUed. It 
has a large parish chureh, a convent of If ran- 
ciscans, dedicated to San Diego, and a hospital^ 
managed by friars of San Juan de Dios. The 
town eontains about three hundred families, 
some of which are descendants of noblemen> 
although perhaps by African favourites. 

Chancay is pleasantly situated, about a 
league from the sea ; its port is small, the an- 
chorage bad, and the landing difficult. Its mar- 
ket is abundant in fish, flesh-meat, vegetables, 
and fruit : of the latter considerable quantities 
are carried to Lima ; it is also fstmous for deli- 
cate sweet cakes, called biscochos. This is the 
capital of a district, which eontains thirty-seven 
Settlements, of different climates, because part 
of it is mountainous. The subdelegado, or po- 
litical govemor of the district, generally resides 
at Chancay, besides whom there are two al- 
caldes or mayors annually elected in the town. 
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At a Short distance is Torre blanca, the se9t 
o£ the Gonde de Torre blanca» Marquis of Lara; 
and an excellent farm-house at Ghancaillo ; not 
far from which^ and near the sea^ are the colcas, 
deep pits dug in the sand. The$e pits have been 
. surrounded with adobes, sunrdried bricks ; and 
they are reported to have beeu granäries belqng- 
ing to the army of Pacbacutec» wben this Inca 
was engaged in the conquestof the.Chimu of 
Manaichi. 

Fourteen leagues from Chancay Stands the 

indian village Huacbo ; it is situated in a de- 

lightful Valley, watered by the Huaura, which 

rises in the province of Cajatambo, and in its 

course to the sea irrigates more than thirty 

thousand acres of land. The village co^itains 

aboüt four thousand inhabitants, all ipdians ; it 

has a large paxish church and three small cha- 

pels, besides. a chapel of ease at Lauriama, 

where mass.iscelebrated on Si^ndays and festi- 

vals. The prin^jipal, employineat of the natLves 

is the cultivation of their chacras, small farms, 

cutting Salt at the ^nalinas, ^shing, . and making 

straw hats, at which they are very dexterous. 

The hats are not. piada of plat : they begin at the 

centre of the crown, and continue the werk by 

altemately raising one straw fand depressing 

another, inaerting>or jtakipg out s^raws^ as t}ie 
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cAiape requires it, tili the hat is finished. These 
hats are generally made either of fine Fushe» 
which grow on swampy ground» or of niocora^ 
the produce of a palm tree^ in the province of 
Lambayeque. 

The chacra^, plots of ground distributed ta 
the indians by the govemitient^ and held during 
life^ are supposed to be an equivalent for the 
tribute ; and indeed they are an excellent com- 
pensation^ for the produce is usually worth six 
times more tfaan the sum paid, leaving at least 
five-sixths for the expences or trouble of culti- 
vation. To the great credit of the indians no 
länd id any where kept in better condition^ nor 
inore attention paid to the crops, which gene* 
rally consist of wheat, maize, beans, catnotes, 
yucas, pumpkinSy potatoes, and many kinds of 
vegetables. There is an abundance of fruit 
trees, the produce of which is often earried to 
Lima. The hedges are almost entirely qom- 
posed of those trees, such as the orange> lime, 
guava, pacay, palta, &c. In some pl^ces the 
Vine änd the granadilla are seen creeping about» 
Tcraving support for their slender branehes, as if 
iinable to sustain the burthen of fruit they are 
destined to bear. The maguey is müch culti^ 
Vated in the hedges ; besides this destination it 
produces cordage for general üses, and the 
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flower siems growing twenty feet high servc 
as beams for the houses^ and other similar 
purposes ; being, if kept dry, of almost ever- 
lasting duration. 

I had an excellent opportunity here of ob- 
serving the character, manners^ and customs of 
the indians, with whom I was very much pleased. 
They are kind and hospitable, but timidity and 
diffidence make them appear reserved and some- 
what sullen. Their maxims are founded on 
their own adage — convince me that you are 
reälly my friend, and rest secure : hos ver que 
eres m amigo, y hechate a dormr. Whether this 
distrust be a natural characteristic trait» or whe- 
ther it be the result of the privations they have 
ßuflPered since the Spaniards beca^e their mas- 
terSy it is difficult to decide ; but at all events it 
surely cannot be called a crime. 

The indians on the coast of Peru are of a 
copper colour, with a small forehead, the hair 
growing on each side from the extremities of 
the eyebrows; they have small black eyes; 
^mall nose, the nostnls not protruding like those 
of the African ; a moderately sized mouth» with 
beautiful teeth ; beardless chin (except in old 
age) and a round face. Their hair is black, 
coarse, and sleek, without any incUnation to 
curl ; the body is well proportioned» and the 
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limbs well turned, and they have small feet. 
Their stature is rather diminutive, but they äre 
indined to corpulency, when they become in- 
active, and it is a common saying, that.a jpUy 
person is tan gordo como nn cacique, aa fat as a 
cacique. The Perspiration from their bodies is 
acetous, which some have supposed to be caused 
by a vegetable 4iet. In the colder climates, 
although in the same latitude, the complexion 
of the indians is lighter, owing perhaps to the 
cold; however, the Araucanians, who enjoy. a 
much colder climate, are of a dark copper 
colour. . : i . ■ 

I shall here endeavour to refute some of. the 
aspersions thrown by aeveral writers upon the 
character of the Peruvian indians, whom I hope 
to place, in tiie estimation of unbiassed men, in a 
i»tuation more honourable to humam nature than 
they have yet enjoyed; and thus one of my 
principal objects for pnblisbing this narrative 
will be obtained. 

M« Bouguer says, that '' they are all ex- 
tremely indolent, they . are stupid, they pass 
whole days aitting in the same place, withcmt 
moving, or speaking a single word/' I believe I 
xnay State, that in aU hot climates an inclination 
to indolence is common, nay even natural ;« a 
hot climate precludes bodily exertion, uuless 
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the craying* of nature are satisfidd with diffl# 
cvlty, and as this is not the case in Peru, half 
the vice, if it be ä vice, didappears at once ; add 
to this, that they have no motive to exer* 
tion above dupplying the wants of nature-^no 
fttimnlusH^no market for an excess of produce^ 
ör the supplying of artificial wants^-and the 
cause for indolence exists as necessarily as ä 
eaüse for industry is feund where the contrarf 
bappens. If a climate demand cmly a shade from 
ihe sün or a sbelter from the rain, why shöuld 
men build themselves stately or close halnte* 
tions ? Where nature spontaneously produces 
Jhe requisite articlea of food, competent to the 
c^asumption of the inhabitants, why shoutd 
they exert themselves to procure a superfiuou» 
stock? and particularly where an introdmc-» 
tion of new articles in snecession is entirely 
tinknown. What to M. Bouguer and others haa 
appeared slupidity, perhaps deserves the name 
of indifference, the natural result of possessmg 
all the means for satisfyiog real wants, and an 
^oranceof artificial ones» But if real stnpidity 
be meant, I must aver that I never ofoserred. it 
either among the wild tribes of Arauco on the 
river Napo, or in those c^ the coasts of Chooo. 
I recoUectvery well an indian, called ätöä^o, who 
was accused at Pomasqui of having Molen 1i» 
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oiule which he had brought from tbe vaUeys to 
tibe eastward of Quitos laden with fruit. At tbe 
mocoent tbe accusation was laid before tbe 
cdcalde» tbe mdian threw bis ppncbo or mantle 
0ver tbe. bead of tbe n^ule, and tben desired tbe 
cb^enger to say of wbicb eye bis mule was 
l^lind? He ^9wered» of tbe left. Tben^saidtbe 
indiaq, takiiig off tbe poncbo, tbis mule cannot 
l^ yours, because it is blind of neitber. That 
ftnybeings endowed witb speecb sbould ^'sit 
wbole days witbout speaking a word," is indeed 
tbe acme of tacitui^nity ; but as M* Bouguer was 
p^baps Ignorant of tbe language of tbe peopl^ 
tie describes> be may probably deserve tb^ 
isame compUment from tbem. I found tbe 
Araucanians prone to talk ; indeed eloquence is 
eonsidered an accomplii^ment among tbem^ 
and extremely necessary among tbe nugms, ov 
cbiefs. Tbe Peruvians are neitber silent in theij^ 
tneetings nor wben travelling ; bowever^ they 
bave littl^ inquisitiven^ss, nor do tbey break 
out into soliloquys on tbe beauties of tbe sur-» 
lounding scenery ; but tbey converse freely on 
common place topics» particularly witb a wbite 
man^ if they find that he deigns to enter into 
eonversation with them. Several of tbe tribes 
in Arebidona and !Napo» who are in their free 
State» certainly did not merit tbe accusation of 
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dumb stupidity ; for althoügh unacquainted with 
tlieir languages« I tried to converse with them 
in Quichua, aided by signs, and I resdly disco* 
vered more intelligence among them than I had 
a right to expect. What is often considerfed a 
Step to wärds civilization or to social life, is a 
pastoral one ; but if we searcb for it in a coun- 
try where animals capable of domestication do 
not exist, we have no right to consider the in- 
habitants as barbarous^ because they are not 
possessed of flocks and herds ; nor do human 
beings deserve that epithet, who will share what 
they are possessed of with a stranger; and such 
höspitality I have frequently experienced. The 
kitidness which these men shöw to the dog is no 
small proof of their sensibility ; they will take 
long joürneys to procure one/ and value it as 
much as a lady esteems her lap dog. The Uti- 
lity of the animal may perhaps be said to be 
the Chief motive of the indian's attachm^it; 
and what other motive has the shepberd or the 
herdsman? ' 

M. Bouguer continues^ " they are totally in- 
different to wealth and all its advantages. One 
does not know what to offer them to procure 
their Services ; it is in vain to offet money, they 
answer, that they are not hungry." Wealth, in 
the general acceptation of the word, can procure 
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no advaDtages to men who have no rnean» of 
disposing of it. Where there is no market, 
money can purchase nothing ; and where the na^. 
tural wants are abundantly suppUed, and men's 
desires have not created artificial ones, a market 
is superfluous and useiess ; but wherever > the 
indians can exchange the produce of the coyntry 
they inhabit for whatever pleases them, they 
are always anxious to do it. The Logrono indi- 
ans trade with the city of Cuenca ; the Yumbos, 
Colorados, and^ Malabas with Quito ; the Chun* 
chos, Pehuenbhes, Huiiliches, and other tribes 
with Conception ; the Orejones with. Huanuco ; 
and numerous other tribes frequent the Settle- 
ments nearestto them, for the purpose of bar- 
tering their commodities for others which are 
either usefnl or omamental. Had M« Bouguer 
offered them beads, hawks' bells, machetes, 
large knives, bows, arrows, or poison for i their 
darts, he would have obtained their Services. 

Dr. Robertson considers the indians to have 
been, at the time of the conquest by the Span- 
iards, less improved and more savage than the 
inhabitants of any part of the globe ; but h^ af* 
terwards limits this Charge to the rudest tribes ; 
a limitation which was very necessary, for the 
purpose of palliating what I cannothelp believ* 
ing to be a false accusation. He could not mean 
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the tribe of t\^ Muy^ea iniüaiis, wbo have left 
Üi^ fßwest remains of their ingenuity» much less9 
Iht Peinivism9 ; ^d w Mexico^ some of their 
^^itiefl wefe equsil to the fiae^t in Spftiu^accoidipf 
to the accounts giveo by Cwtes, in Im r^H>rt0 
to the Emperor Charles V. These repoits» and 
the yet exi^tiag monumeQtcf of labour apd inge- 
nuity« apeak atrongly ia Opposition to Robert- 
aoQ's Statement. 

UUoa says, '' one can bardly form an idea <^ 
them different from wfaat one hau of the briitep." 
Paul III. thought dilferently, when> by hip 
celebrated buU^ he declared them worthy c^ 
bang eonsidered as human beiDg$. UUoa 
fflight have said^with more truth, one can hardly 
form an idea of treatment more brutd than that 
'vhich many of them receive« In t^e intertor o£ 
Pero^ as Ulloa speaks of the Peruviana, ikey 
wece degraded by the mita, a apion of the law 
of repartirnientos, distribution of indians at the 
time of the conqnest. By this law, the men 
were fbrced from their bomes and their fanülies 
to serve for a limited time an imperious mast^r, 
who, if .he approved of their labour» took care to 
advance them a little money or some equiFalent 
Abo w what their wages amcm»ted to, and thea 
ohliged them to aerve him mitil the debt was liqui- 
dated. By this time another debt waa obotracted» 
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aAd thxiB tt was that they became wotBe than 
riaved^ ekcept i0 the name; I have been cfa 
s^eral estates in differeiit pattd of Peru aiid 
Quito wbere the annuai stipend o£ am itidian was 
HO motfe than eighteen or twenty dollars ; with 
which pittanee he had probably to maifttahü^ ^ 
wife and family, besides payidg Ms annual tribxiljd 
of tiv6 or seyen dollats and a half to thä King; 
Tfae r^sult was generally this:--^he fathef died 
indebted to bis master^ and his cfaildren were at- 
tacHed to ihe estate for the payment. I would 
now ask Don Antonio Ulloa, wfaö are the brutes? 
The hut of ' one of these miserable indians con^ 
fitistsof afew stones laid one upon another^with^ 
out any Geme^t or mortar; thatehed örer willi^ 
0oine long gtass or stfaw^ whieh neitber defendW^ 
^kt unhappy inmates from the witid nör th^ 
istm; U3td^5U(£asthe ea^ od til^päfamM, of 
bleäk mountains. One smefll iröofüf contaiaiäi tfie 
whole famiiy ; their bed, a sheep skin or two, 
tiieir coveiing, tfae few clothes which they wear 
dfaringthe day^ for they have nö öthärs; their 
fimdture^ one or two eartiito' pots ; and th^ir 
fiitodr a 49canty provi^on of baf tey . Who that is 
pwsessed of Christian charity eould 'witness' 
liiis^ and, int^d of pitying thfeir miserable con-^ 
däion, caH them brutes ? If of these UUoa' 
says, ''nothing distarbs th« trsinquiUity öf their 
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souls — equally insensible to disasters and to 
prosperity/' his Observation is just. Born an- 
der the lash of an imperious master^ subjeet to 
the cruelty of an unfeeling mayordomo» they 
had no disasters to fear, because their condition 
could not possibly be rendered worse: with 
prosperity they had been totally unacquainted» 
it was a blessing which had fled the land they 
were bom to tread» or rather it had been trans- 
ferred to usurpers« 

Vüoa cpntinues, '' though half naked, they 
are as contented as a monarch in his most splen- 
did array/' And does the Spaniard imagine, 
that these miserable men are destitute of corpo- 
ral feeling as well as of intellectual sensibility ? 
Does neither the bleak wind nor the cold rain 
make any impression on them ? Gan content be 
the companion of the half-naked, half-starved 
slaye ? Itmay be the gloom of despair that 
hangs on their countenänces ; but it is certainly 
not the smile of content. '' Fear makes no 
impression on them, and respect as little." This 
rhapsody is taken from the mouth of some 
Spanish m^stejr» as a palliative of his own cruel 
conduct. ''Their disposition is so singular, 
that there are no means of influencing them, nor 
of rousing them from that indifierence, which is 
proof against all the endeavours of the wisest 
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persons. No expedient which can induce them 
to abandon that gross ignorance, or lay aside 
that careless negligence which disconcert the 
prudent, and disappoint the care of such as 
äre attentive to their welfere." If a man be so 
oppressed by a tyrannical and proud master, 
that he finds himself lower in his estimation than 
the cattle which he tends — so worn down with 
hunger, cold, and fatigue that he is only anxious 
for the approach of night or of the grave, — what 
can rouse him froin that indifference or despon- 
dency which Senor UUoa describes? Now 
this.has been the State of the South American 
indian on the large farms, and in the ohrages, 
manufactories. He dreads to finish his task 
early, fearful of an increase of labour ; he dares 
not appear cheerful, because it might be called 
impudence by his overseer ; he dares not be 
cleanly or well clothed, because the first condi- 
tion would be considered a negligence of his 
duty to his master, or an attention to his 
own comforts, and the second the result of 
theft. Then, what, let me ask, is left, but misery 
in appearance, and wretchedness in reality ? I 
well remember what the pious Dr. Rodrigues 
Said to me at Quito : — ** Not half the saints of 
the Romish Church, whose penitent lives pla- 
ced them in the calendar and on our altars, suf. 

3d 
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fered greater privations, in the hopes of enjoy- 

ing everlasÜDg glory^ tban one of these indians 

does through fear of ofFending a cruel master, 

or for the purpose of increasing his wealth.*' 

" How dear," added he, " has the religion of 

Christ cost these once happy innocent creatures, 

and at what an usurious price it has been seid to 

them by theproud pedlars who imported it. Oh! 

heaven,'^ exclaimed he, '* tili when ! tili when l 

hasta quando ! hasta quando !" Well too do I 

remember, when passing, with the Conde Ruis 

de Castilla, by the cloth manufactory of San 

Juan, near Riobamba, an old indian woman, who 

was tending a flock of sheep, and spinning with 

her distaff and spindle, her head uncovered, her 

grey locks waving wildly in the wind, and her 

nakedness not half concealed by an old coarse 

anacoy running to his excellency, and on her 

knees exclaiming, with sobs and tears, *' bless 

your worship, 1 have seen seven viracochas who 

came to govern us, but my poor children are 

still as naked and as hungry as I was when I 

saw the first; but you will teil the King of this, 

and he will make me happy before I die ; he 

will let US leave San Juan ; oh ! taita ya, taita 

ya — oh! my father, my father." 

*^ No expedient can induce them to lay aside 
their gross ignorance," says el Senor ülloa. 
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What expedients have been tried? No schools 
have been established for them; no persona 
employed to teach them, except an old man or 
a friar, who once a week teaches them their 
prayers ; and I can safely aver, that thousands 
of indians employed by white people live and 
die in their service without ever seeing any 
other book than the missal on the altar, or their 
master's accoünt book on his table. 

Bat let US turn from this loathing sight, and 
look to indians where they are blessed with a 
greater portion of rational liberty, where they 
are- considered more on a level with their white 
neighbours, and have more opportunities of 
evincing that they are not a disgrace to human 
nature, nor beneath the merited name of men. 

The towns of Huacho and Eten, inhabited 
almost exclußively by indians, may serve to 
pourtray the character of these people when 
in Society. I have already mentioned their 
employment at Huacho ; to which may be added 
the manufacture of many articles of cotton at 
Eten, such as napkins, tablecloths, and coun- 
terpanes, some of which are remarkably fine, 
and omamented with curious figures interwoven, 
somewhat like damask. I have seen their feit 
or frieze counterpanes seil for twenty or twenty 
five doUars each. They also make large floor 
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mats of junco, a species of fine rush, and they 
manufacture bats. These are sufficient proofs, 
that when an indian reaps the benefit of bis 
labour hß is not averse from work. 

UUoa bas also mistated the cbaracter of tbe 
American indian, in asserting, ^'tbat be will 
receive witb tbe same indifference tbe office of 
an alcalde or judge, as that of a bangman." 
An indian alcalde is as proud of his vara, insig- 
nia of Office, as any mayor of England is of 
his gown, and always takes care to carry it 
along witb bim, and to exact that respect which 
he considers due to bim in bis official capacity. 
When tbe Oidor Abendano passed through the 
indian town of Sechura, in 1807, be bad neg- 
lected to take tbe necessary passpört from tbe 
Go vernador of Paita ; tbe indian alcalde request- 
ed to see it ; tbe Oidor informed bim that he 
bad not one ; adding, that be was one of the 
ministers of the royal audience of Lima ; and 
I, said tbe indian, am tbe minister of justice of 
Sechura, and here my vara is of more impor- 
tance than your lordship's. I sball therefore 
insist on your returning to Paita for your pass- 
pört, or eise of sending some one for it : two 
of my bailiffs will wait on you, my lord, tili it is 
procured, as well as for tbe purpose of prevent- 
ing you from pursuing your journey without it. 
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The number of indiaus who receive holy Or- 
ders, nativesof the coast as well asthe interior, 
is a convincing proof that they are not destitute 
of understanding, nor incapable of at least be- 
Coming literary characters,^ if not learned men. 
Some have also shone at the bar, in the audi- 
ences of Lima, Gusco, Chuquisaea, and Quito ; 
among these was Manco Yupanqui, of Lima, pro- 
tector-general of indians, whom I knew. He 
was a good Latin scholar, was well versed in the 
English and French languages, and considered 
the only good Greek scholar in the city. I knew 
also Don Jose Huapayo, Vice-rector of the Col- 
lege del Principe, a pasante of San Carlos, a 
young man of natural talents, which were well 
cultivated. 

Extreme cowardice has also been attributed 
to the indians ; but this imputation very indif- 
ferently accords with the tribes of Araucania, 
Danen, &c. During the present contest in 
South America the indians have sustained more 
than their share of fighting ; and had the unfor- 
tunate Pumacagua of Cusco, or Pucatoro of 
Huämanga, been supplied with arms and am- 
munition, they would not have been subdued by 
Ramires and Maroto. 

The indians who reside among the creoles 
and Spaniards on the coasts of Peru and in the 
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province of Guayaquil are docile, bbliging, and 
rather timid. Their timidity has been the cause 
of their being supposed totally indifferent to 
'what passes ; indeed^ as I have before said, there 
does not appear to be any eager curiosity about 
them^ they have little to satisfy ; but at its lowest 
iebb, this disposition surely can only be termed 
apathy. They are industrious in the cultivation 
of their farms and gardens ; attentive to their 
other occupations, and faithful in their engage- 
ments ; they know the value of riches, strive to 
obtain them^ and are fond of being considered 
rieh, although they riever boast of being so. 
Infidelity between man and wife is very rare ; 
they are kind parents, which generally makes 
their children grateful as well as dutiful. Ro- 
bertson says, that " chastity is an idea too re- 
fined for a savage." Imustbeg leave to state, 
that his compilation, founded on Spanish wri- 
tings, is not always deserving of credit. Had 
Dr. Robertson travelled over half the countries 
he describes, or observed the native character of 
the people which he has depicted, he would have 
expressed himself in very different terms. Chas- 
tity is more common^ and infidelity more un- 
common, among the Peruvians than in most 
countries of the old world. The same author 
remarks, '* in America^ even among the rudest 
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tribes> a regulär union between husband and 
wife was uaiversal, and the rights of marriage 
were understood and recognized." This surely 
is a proof that chastity was known^ among these 
savages ; and I cannot conceive that polygamy, 
when sanctioned by law or custom^ is any ob- 
jection to chastity. 

They are cleanly in their persons, and par- 
ticularly so in their food ; abstemious in generale 
but at their feasts inclined to gluttony and drun- 
kenness ; although disposed to the latter vice in 
a considerable degree^ they are not habitual 
drunkards, and the females are so averse from 
it, that I never saw one of them intoxicated. I 
often observed^ when living among the indiahs^ 
that they slept very little ; they will converse 
tili late at night» and always rise early in 
the moming, especially if they have any work 
that requires their attention; stich as irri- 
gating their fields, when water can only be 
obtained at night» or tending their mules on a 
journey. In such cases they will abstain from 
sleep for three or four nights successively, with- 
out any apparent inconvenience, and they sel- 
dom or never sleep during the day. Both males 
and females adhere to one kind of dress» which 
varies little either in towns or villages. The 
men ofHuachowearlongbluewooUen trowsers. 
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waistcoat, and sometimes ajacket; alightpon- 
cho, and a straw hat^ but they are without either 
shoes or stockings^ except some of the old men 
whohave beenalcaldes, and who afterwards wear 
shoes adoraed with large Square silver buckles 
when they . go to ehurch or to Lima. The al- 
caldes also usually wear a long blue Spanish 
cloak. The dress of the females is a blue flan- 
nel petticoat, plaitedin foldsabout half an inch 
broad, a white shirt^ and a piece of flannel, 
red, green, or yellow, about two yards long and 
three quarters of a yard broad; this they put 
over their Shoulders like a shawl^ and then 
throw the right end over the left Shoulder, cros- 
sing the breast. They wear ear-rings formed 
like a rose or a button, the shank being passed 
through the aperture made in the ear> and se- 
cured by a small peg passed through the eye of 
the shank ; they have also one or more rosaries, 
which like the ear-rings are of gold, and hang 
round their necks with large Grosses, medals, 
&c. They seldom wear shoes, except when 
they go to ehurch, and then often only put them 
on at the door ; stockings they never wear. The 
hair both of the men and women is generally 
long ; the former have one plat formed with the 
hair of the forehead, at the top of the head, and 
another with the rest behind, and both are fas- 
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teüed together ai tbe ends ; tbe women plftt 
their faair in a number of rery &inaU tresse«, but 
ooflab tbe whale from the forehead bac^ardft. 
TfaeiTe is a ocxasiderable portion af st^perstitioa 
amoDg tbem ; old women are always afraid of 
betng oonsidered witches, and when a pet- 
soa 4iea bis d^tth. is generali^ attribxited ta 
vntchcTüfL A widow will aften, wbile lameat^ 
ing tbe death of ber busband, throw out a 
vobiiiffi ofubufire against some female' wbo, as sbe 
imagines, bad cast an evil eye on bim. When A 
person praises a child or eren a young animal» a 
by-^stander will ex^iaim, God prötect it ! DiW 
& guarda ! to avert its betng withered by an evil 
eye« They are ooiisidered as neopby tes, aiKl tba 
i&quisitioii bas no power ovcr tbem> nor are 
they iüduded atnong tbe ball buyers. As to 
their religion, tbey are particuiarly attentive toall 
the outward forms^ and strict ifa tbeir attendance 
at cbufch ; but an instance of cunning in evading 
a reprimand from tihe rector happened at tbit» 
town. An indian being queationed by tbe curu^ 
rector, why be did not attead masß on a day of 
precept, to bear Tnass and wwkp replied, " tbat 
be bad fulfiUed tbe coaunandment of tbe cbuFdak> 
Ibr a« be did not intend to work, mass was un- 
doubtedly excused by tbe precept/' 

I observed at Huacbo one of tbe ancient rites 

3 E 
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of the Peruvians ; it was the i^aca feast A child 

never has its hair cut tili it is a year old, or 

tIierealK>uts ; the fiiends then assemble> and 

one by one take a small lock and cut it off, at 

the same time presenting something to the child. 

This ceremony among the ancient Peruvians 

was practised at the naming of the child, and the 

name was generally appropriate to some parti- 

cular circumstance which occurred to the child 

on that day. The seventh Inca was called Ya- 

huar Huacar, weeperöfblood, because on that 

day drops of blood were observed fälling from 

his eyes; and Huascar, the fourteenth Inca; 

was so named because the nobles on this day 

presented him with a golden chain ' called a 

huascoy after the ceremony of cutting the nacasl 

At this village I heard for the first time the 

oral tradition of the first Inca, Manco Cäpac ; it 

was afterwards repeated to me by indians in 

various parts of the country, and they assured 

me that it Was true, and that they believed it. 

A white man, they say, was found 6n the coast, 

by a certain Cacique, or head of a tribe, whose 

name was Gocapac ; by signs he asked the white 

man who he was, and received for aiiswer, an 

Englishman. He took him to his home, where 

he had a daughter; the stranger lived with him 

tili the daughter of the Cacique bore him a 
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son and a daughter, and then died. The oH 
man called the boy Ingasman Gocapac» and the 
girl Mama OcUe; they were of a fair com- 
plexion and had light hair^, and were dressed in 
a different manner from the indians. From ac- 
counts given by this stranger of the manner in 
which other people liyed, and how they were 
govemed, Cocapac determined on exalting his 
family ; and having instrueted the boy and girl 
ia what he proposed to do^ he took them first to 
the piain of Cusco^ where one of the largesttribes 
of indians then resided, and informed them that 
their God, the sun, had sent them two of his 
children to make them happy, and to govern 
them ; he requested them to go to a certain 
mountain on the foilowing morning at sunrise^ 
and search for them ; he moreover told them 
that the viracochasy children of the snn^ had hair 
like the rays of the sun> and that their faces 
were of the colour of the sun. In the morning 
the indians went to the mountain, condorurco, 
and found the young man and woman, but sur- 
prised at their colour and features, they declared 
that the couple were a wizard and a witch. They 
now sent them . to Rimac Malca, the piain 
on which Lima Stands, but the old man fol- 
lowed them, and next took them to the neigh- 
bourhood of the lake of Titicaca, where another 
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powerful tribe resided ; Cocapac teld thcse 
mdiaos tlte same tale, but vequeated them to 
gearob for the viraoochas od the edgeof thelake 
at sunrise ; they did s;o^ and foimd them ih&te^ 
aad immediately declared them to be the ohiVr 
dren of their God, asd their aupireme govemors. 
Elated with bis success, Coca^Hic was deter* 
mined to be reveaged oa the indians of Guseo ; 
for this purpose he paivately iDatructedbisgrand« 
children ia what he intfeiided to do^ and then 
informed the tribe that the mracochM, Ingasman 
Cocapac» had detexmined to aearch for the pkce 
where he was to reside; he requested they 
would take their ai'ms and foUow him^ aaymg, 
that wher ever he Struck bis golden rod er scep*' 
tre into the gromid, that was the apot where he 
ebose to remain. Tbe youorg man and womao 
directed their course to the piain of Cusoo, where 
baving arrived» the signal was giren» and the 
indians here, surprised by the re^af^arance of 
the viracocbas, and averawed by the number of 
indians that accompanied them, aeknowledg«d 
them as their lord» and the children oftlieir Gkid» 
Thtts» say the indians, waa the power of tbib 
Incaa established, and many of them bare said^ 
that as I was an Englishman, I was of their 
family. When H. B. M. ship Breton was at 
Gallao^ some of the o0cers accompanied me one 
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Sua4ay aft^ro^n to the Akmeda at Lima ; on 
our way we were saluted by several mdians 
from the mouDtains. calUng us their country^ 
men and their relations, begging at the sam^ 
time that we would drink some chicha with them* 
There 19 a curiouB aualogy between this tradi« 
tioD and one that I had from the mouth of Don 
Santo« Pires, at Rio de Janeiro» in 1823. He 
told me» that before the discovery of the Brasils, 
an EngUshman had been shipwrecked, and feil 
into the banda of the Coboculo indians ; he had 
pf eserved or obtained from the wreck a muaket 
and 90ine ammunition, with which he both ter^ 
rified and pleased the indians, who called him 
Camaf*uru, the man of fire> and elected bim their 
king. He taught them several things of which 
they were before ignorant (as did Manco Gapao 
and Mama Oclle the Peruvians) ; he was alive 
at the conquest of the conntry, and was carried 
to Portugal, when Emanuel granted him a val« 
ley near to Bahia, independent of the crown. 
Don Santos is the brother of the Baron da Torre, 
both lineal descendants of Camaruru, of which 
he boasted not a little, adding, that to the 
present time none of the lineal descendanta had 
ever married a Portuguese. 

The Muysca indians of the plains of Cun-> 
dinamarca have a white man with a beard» 
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called Bochica» Nemquetheba/ or Suh6, for im« 
der these different names, he is spoken of, as 
their legislator. This old man, like Manco 
Capac, ta\ight them to build huts and live in 
communities, to tili tbe ground, and to harvedt 
the produce ; as also to clothe themselvesy with 
other comforts ; but bis wife, Ghia, Yubecay- 
guaya, or Huythaca, for she is ^Iso known by 
three different names, was not like Mama Oclle, 
who taught the females to spin^ to weave, and 
to dye the cloths. Chia, on the contrary, op- 
posed and thwarted every enterprize for the pub- 
lic good adopted by Bochica, who, like Manco 
Capac, was the child of the sun, dried the soil, 
promoted agriculture, and established wise laws. 
The Inca did not separate the ecclesiastical au- 
thority from the political, as Bochica did, but 
established a theocracia. The first opened an 
outlet to the lake Titicaca, for the benefit of his 
subjects, at a place now called Desaguadero, the 
outlet ; while the latter, for the same purpose, 
opened the lake of Bogotd, at Tequendama. 
The Inca bequeathed his sovereign authority to 
his son, while Bochica named two Chiefs for the 
govemment, and retired to Turga, holy valley, 
where he lived two thousand years, or, as other 
traditions State, where his descendants governed 
the Muysca tribe for two thousand years. The 
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first of these successots was called Huncahua, 
and the rest Huncas, whidi'was the name of tiie 
holy dty ; but the Spaniards have changed the 
name to Tunja. 

The Mexicans^have likewise a bearded white 
man asa legislator^ called Quatzalcoatl ; he was 
the high priest of Cholula, chief of a religious 
sect^ and , a legislator ; . he preached peace to 
men, and prohibited all sacrifices to the Deity^ 
excepting the first fruits. 
V . We have here the tradition of four white 
men distinguished by the people of the new 
World, as having beards/ a circumstance as.re- 
markable to them, as it was visible, for they 
being beardless, would eensequently be.sur- 
prised at seeing men . whose faces bore what 
they. wdhid be led to consider a feature so dis- 
tinguishing. Two of these are said to have been 
Englishmen. Of the laws established by Ga- 
maruru I have no information, but those es- 
tablished by Manco Capac I know have no 
anälogy, nor do they bear any resemblance 
to diose of any of the northern govemments, 
except, setting aside lineal descent, the pa- 
pal, where the spiritual authority is exercised 
by the King of Korne. This coincidence of 
four men, bearing the. same mark of a beard, 
three of whpm were priests and legislators. 
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occurred at plaoeB tfae most distast from each 
other, the one at Rio de Janeiro, in latitude 
22" 54' 10" S., loögitade 42* 43' 46" W.; oae at 
Cusco in lat. 13' S., long. 81' W4 one at CJun* 
dinamarca in Üatitude 4"" 85' N., kmg. 74* 8' ; and 
tlie other at Cholula in iatitude 19' 4' N., loogH 
tude 98' 14' W. 

Tlie traditions of Manco Gapac, Bochica^ 
and Quatzalcoatl a^ee in predictisg tfae ar* 
rival of bearded men at some fiitare ^riod^ 
ffiul tbe conqueat of tfae difierent conntriea by 
tfaem; which predictions operated stroagly in 
farourofPizarrOyBei^^cazar» andCortes, and pro» 
dnced that aubinission of the PeruvianSi Majs* 
caa» and Mexicaas^ wfaidi finally laut tfae foim« 
dation of tibe degraded State of tiieir desoendanta, 

From fiome accounts of the govemment of 
tbe Incas of Peru, it ia eaay to obserye how wdi 
acquainted they were with the natural cfaftractet 
o( the people whom they faad to govern. Tbe 
wfade empire was modeUed like a large moiiastte 
eatabtisln&ent^ in wfaidi each individual faad faia 
place and fais duty assigned to faioi, widiont 
being permitted to inquire nto tbe eonduot of 
hm aaperiors, mmcfa less to qnestion tbe autho* 
rity of the high priest, or to doiafat tfae justneetf 
of faia mandatea. Passdve obedience te tfae de* 
eiieea of their madter couid not but cnisfa thd 
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.genn of lenterpiiiie &ui «iid)itian. Tfatra . it . is 
tliat the.. Bennriam iodräns are destitutc» ttf 
an active love for tbea* country, and iofeapaJ^ of 
«BY exeitioD, unless rontsed by the «rders of a 
Suoerior. Patiaat in adveruty« and iK>t dated 
TmA piKM^nty, Iheir most indäferent ac^oitfi 
«re regxdoted by alnuwt superstitioas pvectedon. 
'Dm^ vaieratioea larihe memoaTT of tlieir Inoae 
is beyowi desoription, pwticabariy ia some of 
theiiÄCTior districtB, wliere im d«colUtian by 
Pfeattois annndly represeated. In thi» per- 
formatoce tbeir grief isso natural, thongh eKce«- 
nve, "Aeip söngs so plaintive, assd tbe whole is 
*»cfe a scen6 of jdÄtress, thaut I nevear witnraaed k 
withotftaiiögHogmy teara wiävtheirs. The %»- 
Biah Äötberities hwe endeavoa*ed 4o parevent this 
«xhftition, birtwithout eflfect, abAough «everal 
toyal ordere ka^e been isswed for Ae pivrpose. 
Tbe indiaus in «he territory of Qoko wear black 
dotües, afid afiftrm Äat it ib. mowming for Ihex 
Incas, of whom they never speak but in a 
dolefal tone. I cannot quit «this subject irbk- 
out again saying* th«t from the unoooquered 
ttibeS to tbe «ast and the weit oC Quito, 
both from those who were subject to Om teiws 
of the conquerors, as well as the wa^Kbe iribes 
of Araucoi I reoeived tbe landest trcsrtment, 
and a degree of respect *o which l ymnu m> 
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way entitied ; and I hope I shall never permit 
ingratitude to guide either my pen or my tongue 
when their character is discussed. 

Among the feasts which the indians of Huacho 
celebrate, that of Corpus Christi deserves to be 
spoken of. Besides the splendid decorations 
of the church, at the gratuitous expence of the 
indians, there are at the houses of the Mayor- 
domos, Alfereces, and Mayorales sumptuous 
dinners, from the feast to the octave, provided 
for all persons who choose to partake of them. 
They consume an enormous quantity of their 
. fayourite beverage, chicha, of which 1 have been 
assured, that a thousand jars, each containing 
eighteen gallons» have been drunk at one feast ; 
«andl dopotdoubt it, for besides the natives, 
numbers of people flock to the feast from the 
surrounding villages, and many come from Li- 
ma. At these dinners there are always several 
dishes of guinea pigs, stewed, and seasoned 
.with an abundance of capsicum. Indeed, an 
indian of the coast of Peru never dispenses 
with this picante at a feast ; and I must acknow- 
led^e that I became almost as partial to it as 
any indian« 

During the week the village is enlivened 
with difierent companies of dancers : one called 
huancos is composed of eight or ten men ^ they 
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have large crowns of ostrich feathers (froin the 
plains of Buenos Ayres) on their heads; the 
quills are fastened in a roll of red cloth, which 
contains not less than five hundred long feathers 
dyed'of yarioüs colours, but particularly red. 
They have small ponchos of brocade, tissue, or 
satin ; on their legs they wear leather buskins, 
loaded with hawks' bells ; their &ces are part- 
ly covered by a handkerchief tied high above 
their mouths ; and they carry as arms a cudgel, 
and ' bear on the left arm a small wooden bück« 
1er. They dance aJong the streets to the sound 
of a pipe and tabbr, keeping pace^ to the tune; 
that the bells on their legs may beat time to the 
pipe and tabor. 

When two companies qf these dancers meet, 
neither will give way for the other to pass, and 
the result is, the cudgels are applied to open it. 
Some of their skirmishes produce broken heads 
and arms, although they are very dexterous in 
g^arding off the blows with their small bucklers; 
but no intreäties nor threats from magistrates, 
who have sometimes interfered, can appease or 
separate them, until the crioUaos appear, when, 
as if by magic, each party dances alöng quite 
unconcerned. 

The crioUäos go by pairs, accompanied by a 
pipe and tabpr.' They have small helmets on* 
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tfai^r beäds» a poncho Hke the kuaiMaMr; tad a 
sbört petticoat ; they cany in their lig^ hands 
ä sinall woodeD sword, m thekr feft a bünch of 
öowers, and they datice to a melaocholy tUAe, 
while that of the huancos is very lirdy. They 
are the peace makerä, and such reapect is paid 
to their interference, that not a blow is stnicfc 
after their arrival; but neither threats Qor 
intreaties will hurry tfaem on to the place of 
action. 

The chimbos are very gaily dressed : they 
kave crowns ornamented with all the jewellery 
v^hich they can borröw ; n^cklaces, ear-rings^ 
braceletSi and rösariea ar^ fasteoed on them in 
abundance, and when these cannot be pixxmred, 
they haVe höles driUed in doubloons and new 
doUars, with which they load them. - I have 
Seen fifty of each on one crbwn. Their dcess is 
a gay poncho, with wide Moonah trowsers ; and 
their muaic congdsts of ooe or mote harps er 
guitars. For the purpose of daneing akmg tibe 
streets, two boys support the bottom of the 
harp, whilst the top is fastened with a handkep* 
Chief tied round the neck öf the^play^eff. ; 

AU these dsmce before the procession^ 
which, considering the smallnessofthe.towx^is 
very splendid. A double row of mdians; the men 
on one side and. the wt>men on tip^ c^er» with 
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Iarg«t lighted Wiax tapers, oftcan as( m^ay aa two 
thousanö, go be£9re ; in the centn are iodiaa 
boys and girlSj, buraiag p<^rfumes ia sjEaall in« 
oense btuiiers, and strewing flowera«. A rieb 
pall wfth' six silver cased poies ia carried over 
thepi^iestbeanog tbe hoat^ hy the Mayo^domos, 
Alftreces» aad Mayorales y ^t^d the processton 
is closed with all the niuaic. they caci muster. 
In the eonrse of the procession, as well, as every 
night during the octave, great quantitiea of fire^ 
workB are burot. , 

LoDgevity ifi cemmoa atnong the Peravian 
Indiana. I witaesaed the burial of two, ia a 
sinaU viUage^ oae ckf whom had attaiaed the age 
of 127, and the other of 109 ; yet both eajoyed 
unimpaired health to a few days withia their 
decease. On examiaing the pari^ books of 
Barranca, I fouad, that ia aevea years, eleven 
indians had been buried, whoae Joint ages 
amounted to 1207. 

'Hie - diseases most iacideatal to the in* 
dians, both along the coastof Peru and ia the 
interier, are of aa iaflammatory aaturer^con-» 
aumptiona in puberty, aad .plenritic afi^ctiona 
inold age* With what certainty the origin of 
Syphilis haa been traced to America, I know 
not; bat the wild triben of Araucoy Archido« 
aa, Napp, in the yicinity « of Bari^, stpd seve* 
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ral others» as well as those that live in small 
Settlements among the Spaniards, are totally 
unacquainted with it ; and although I have beeH 
particularly inquisitive on this head, I never 
could hear of one solitary instance of the 
disease» except in large towns and cities, and 
then it was limited to a certain clas's, where it 
was likely to be most prevalent. 

The great deerease of indian populktion in 
Peru may almost be called alarming ; 4inany 
theories have been published respecting it, but 
in my opinion none have given the true cause. 
Some have attributed it to the introduetion of 
thesmall pox; but the virulence of this disease 
was mitigated, as in Europe, by inoculation, 
and latterly by the introduetion of vaccinatiön, 
which at a great expence was carried from 
Spain in 1 805, by the order of Charles IV. Not 
less than eighty boys were sent over in a vessel 
of war, for the purpose of preserving the fluid 
by transferring it from one tothe other; and a 
tribunal was formed in Lima, of which the Vice- 
roy was the president, having professors with 
competent salaries, for the preservation of this 
magnum Dti donum^ as it was justly called in the 
royal order/ On examining some church books, 
I found that the number of deaths was not un- 
eommonly augmented when the small pox was 
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prevalent, although undoubtedly for several 
years after the conquest many people died of 
it through ignorance of the method of treatment. 
Perhaps, too, superstition and fear made the 
healthy abandon the sick, to avoid the contagious 
effects of what appeared to them to be a disease 
brought by the Spaniards for their destruction. 
Of this idea they were doubtlessly possessed^ for 
while Valdivia was at Talcahuano, several in- 
dians took up their residence in the town with 
the Spaniards/ until on the arrival of a vessel 
from Peru with provisions, a barrel of lentils 
feil on the ground and burst ; the grains appear- 
ed to the terrified indians to be a new importa- 
tion of the small pox^ on which aecount they all 
immediately fled, and carried the appalling ne ws 
to their countrymen. 

Others have attributed this decrease to the 
number of indians who died in the mines, being 
driven there by the laws of repartimiento, dis- 
tribution, and mita, temporal labour : these also 
belong to the first years after the conquest. 
Some have fancied that a social life does not 
agree with their nature ; but this is equally 
trifling, because the comforts» conyeniency, and 
regularity of such a life cannot be detrimental to 
human nature; besides, those who were latterly 
subject to the Spanish domination in Peru, were 
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formeriy eabject ta tibat <of the In6as, wbA ike 
deerease was as visiJDle on the ooast» wkere ikt 
mdians niay be iaid to foe tbeir own miisler^» » 
in the intenar, ^here many «re oot. Periiaps 
the intiodiictioQ tsf sphritQÖufl liquommay 1ul¥< 
tended to dimhuah tfae popakimi; if so, th»Mi 
almoBt a& incurabie ewü ; iand ttertadnly the ili^ 
visioa of the couQtry, ort^hectdlivätedhaidsmt^ 
large e^tates, as they ^mm graated to aiany 
af the ecm(|ii6rors and 6t&t setäi^rs^ was afer^^ 
iiiciot&s error, the fatal effscts df xv4iich are 
e£6&a feit, and ai^ iaimical to the increase o( 
populaftioQ. 

Aböat thT€fe leagues to the eaath of Hnadke 
Me tte salifids, or plains of salt. This «atural 
|>rodtict;ioia i» eo^ered mth fiiüd, in setae ptocea 
thicker than in others ; under this «s a Mratuift 
fxf :soUd «dt, from eaght to twdt^ incbe» Ihick. 
For the pnrpo^ of takimg k tip, it i« wariced 
out into squape pieees, by clioppililp 1t tgfetifdy 
with an axe; a bär of ir^ is th^n inCrodooed 
uadenieath (jhei^lt, aad the«qiiai«s aü^e ttimed 
tfveriodryi; beaeath the solM i^t the groand 
is quite soft amd ratber ^K^tery, w4iiiüli ailowa 
the sait to sasparate from the bed wilhtnueh täci- 
lifty. After tiiree yeais have ex^red, the «altis 
again in a State to be eut ; aml from this smaM 
fi^m, "winch is not laore tihan fiye iniles S(]^ai^ 
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Salt enough is extracted for the consumption of 
the greater part of Peru and Chile. It is car- 
ried into the interior on the backs of mules^ and 
to different places on the coast by shipping» for 
which there is an excellent pört called de las 
Salinast though some go to that of Huacho, 
which is not so commodioiis» 
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VOk of HoMifi. DeMriptioii.«....Vi]]a|pe^ of SiipeM»...Riiiii8 ofaB IndiHi 

Town Huaau^ Buryiag P]aoMM....Bodie8 pmenred entire VSIIage 

of Banaiica........Earthqaake in 1806...«....Barnuica RiTer...M...Bridge of 

Ropes ViUage of PaÜTÜca Sugsr Plantatioii...Pjrodaoe and Profit... 

Caoe cuItivBted. Mills .....SiigurJKMue. Haoaganent of Slavos...... 

BegidaüoDs, && of SlaYos. 

Two leagues to the northward of Huacho is 
the villa or town of Huaura ; it consists of one 
long Street and about two thousand inhabitants, 
8ome of whom are respectable creole families ; it 
has a parish church» a convent of Franciscan 
friars» and a hospital. Owing to the Situation 
of this town, having a ränge of high hüls be- 
tween it and the sea, and which keep off the 
sea breeze, it is very sultry ; to this circum- 
stance a cutaneous disease is attributed, which 
leaves a bluish mark on the skin. It is most pre- 
valent among the mulattos ; and on those negroes 
who are affected by it a stain is left which is al- 
most white, and is called by the natives caraH. 
Near to Huaura is a plantatiön, the ingemo, 
formerly belonging to the Jesuits; here the 
cane is crushed by cylinders put in motion by a 
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water wheel, which is said to be the first ever 
constracted in Penu 

A very handsome blick bridge of one arch^ 
the centre of which was forty- seven yards above 
the bed of the river^ and the span twenty-six 
yards wide, was erected at the entrance of the 
town ; it was thrown down by an eärthquake 
on the Ist of December, 1806, and the old 
wooden bridge, which had formerly a redoubt 
to guard it, has been repaired. 

The English pirate Edward David tookHuau- 
ra and sacked it in 1685, putting to death the 
alcalde dela hermandad, Don Blas Carrera, whom 
he had made his prisoner ; this so terrified the 
inhabitants that they immediately abandoned 
the town, nor could they be persuaded to avail 
themselves of the drunken State of the sailors 
during the night to revenge the injuries they had 
suffered ; they were fearful of being captured and 
treated in the same manner as their alcalde. The 
charter of vijla was taken from the town by the 
King, but afterwards restored. 

The Valley of Huaura extends about twelve 
leagues to the eastward, and contains, many ex« 
cellent fanns, plantations of sugar cane, and 
about three thousand slaves. 

Seven leagues from Huaura is the village of 
Supe, with a parish church and eight hundred 
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vibaUtants, the greater part of wfaom ai^indiaiis». 
Between these towns there is a laf^ plaia, 
oalled pampadß medit munda, whioh before the 
oonqueat was uader irrigatioD ; the V6»tiges of 
the old canals, asequiaa, are fttill risible, and bear 
witnes a of the enormous labour of the andent 
Peruvians, aa well as of their uneommon skill 
in CQnvepng water foo* the purpoae of watering 
their fields ta immense diatances^ witbout the 
aid of engines ; the princtpal asequia here 
took its water from the Huanra rirer, and wind- 
ing round the foot of the mountains conveyed it 
to the diatance of ten leagnes, irrigating in ita 
oourae some very beautiful plains^ whichare now 
oaly deaerts pf sand. 

Near to Supe^ are tberemains ofa large in* 
dian town> built on the aide ofa rock, galteriea 
leing dug cut pf it, one above anotber, for the 
pnrpose of making room for their smiüt honsea ; 
many remains of these are stä) visible, and also 
cf small parapeta of atone raised before ti>em, so 
that the hill has the appearance of a fortified 
place. At a short diatance are the min^ of ano- 
ther town, cm an elevated piain, wh^e water 
doubtless could not be prooured ibr irrigatien ; 
for, as I have already obaerved, the indiana 
never buüt on knd that could be cuttivated. 

Iwasfully convinced here that the ii 
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buried their dead in the honse^ where they had 
re^ided^ as I dug op many of tfaem. They ap- 
peartohave been buried with wliatever belcm^ed 
to them at the time of their deatb ; I have found 
women with their pots, paus, and jarsof eartben-» 
wäre, some of which are very eunous. One 
« kind is composed of two hollow spheres,. eacb 
about three inches in diameter; they are eon* 
nected by a small tube placed in the c&ktre, 
and a boHow arehed bandle to hold it by^ 
having a hole on the npper side ; if water be 
ponred into tbts hol6 tili the jar is aboat half 
füll, and the jar be tben inclined first to cme 
side and then to the other, a whistling noise is 
produced* Sometimes a figure of a man Stands 
pn each jar, and the water is poured down an 
opening in his bead, and by tbe same means 
the noise is oecasioned. I saw one of tbese at 
the Carmelite nunnery at Quito, haring two in- 
dians upon it carrying a corpse on their Shoul- 
ders, laid on a hollow bier resembling a biitcher*8 
tray ; when the jar was incUned backwards and 
forwards a plaintive ery wats heard, re»emr 
blihg that made by the indians at a funecd. The 
jars and other u/f ensils were of good clfty, and 
well baked, which, with the ingeniou» c^mstruc» 
tioQ just allnded to, prove that the indians were 
acquainted with the art of pottery. I ha^^ also 
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found in these huacas long pieces of cötton clötli,' 
similar to that which is made by the indians at 
the present time, called tocuyo; many cala. 
bashes, quantities of indiän com or maize, qui- 
nua, beans, and the leaves of plantains ; feathers 
of the ostrich from the plains of Buenos Ayres, 
and different dresses ; some spades of palm 
wood, similar to the chorUa of Guayaquil, and 
of which none grow near to Supe ; lances and 
dubs of the same wood; jars fiUed with chicha, 
which was qüite sweet when discovered^ bat 
became sour after being exposed to the air for a 
Short time. I have also found small doUs made 
of cotton, their dress similar to that wom 
at present by the females of Cajatambo and 
Huarochiri : it consists of a white petticoät, anaco^ 
a piece of coloured flannel/twocomers of which 
are fastened on the left Shoulder by a cactus 
thorn, the middle bemg passed under the right 
arm, girt round the waist with a coloured fillet, 
and open on the left side down to the bottom ; 
tbis part of the dress was called the chaupe anaco ; 
a piece of flanneU of another colour, of about 
two feet Square, was l>röught over the Shoulders 
and fastened on the breast with two large pins 
of silver or gold, called tapas : this part of ihe 
dress is called the j/iglku The hair is divided 
into two side tresses, and these are fastened 
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behind, at the extremity, with a coloured fiUet. 
Tlie principal motive fof digging the huacas is 
to search for treasure ; I have fouud rings and 
small cups of gold ; they are beat out very thin^ 
and their size is that of half a hen's egg-shell ; 
it is supposed that they were wom in the ears, 
for a small shank is attacbed to iheni, like 
the buttons wom by the indian females at 
present. Slips of silver, about two inches 
broad and ten long, as thin as paper, are also 
frequently dug up. Any small piece of gold 
which was buried with them is generally found 
in their mouths. 

Owing to the nitrous quality of the sand^ 
and to its almost perfect dryness, the bodies are 
quite entire, and not the least defaced, although 
many of them have been buried at least three 
centuries : the clothes are. also in. thasame 
State of. preservation, but both soon decay 
after being exposed to the sun and air. .1, dug 
up one man whose . hair grew from his eye- 
browsy covering his forebead, or rather he . had 
jao visible forehead ; a great quantity of dried 
berbs had been buried. with him.some small pots^ 
and several doUs : . the indians who saw him 
assured me, that he had been d,brujo, a wizard 
or diviner ; but I was inclitied to believe him to 
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havebe^ia physician: howevw» tfaetwosci« 
ences might be considered by thon as somewfaaA 
similar. 

Many persons are persuaded that these hua- 
caB were only burying groundsy and not places 
cf residence Ibr the living : if so, it shews the 
lespect which the people had for their dead ; 
bat as some of the tribes of wüd indiaDs bury 
tibeir dead in the house where they lived, and 
then abandon it, building ^or themselves another, 
Ulis appears to be a sufficient reaaon for suspect- 
ii^ that BQC^ was the practice with the andteot 
Peruvians. 

I reiaded sereral moatiis at die smdl village 
of la Barranca, and I here witnessed the great 
earthquake that happened on the Ist of I>e- 
ttmber, 1806, SQpfK>fied to be oue of the 
periodieal dDK)cks fek in Xima and its vidnity } 
they have occurred in the foUowing years:~- 
um, 160», 1655, 1690, 1716, 1746, and 1606. 
Thia earthquake, faovsrerer, did not extend ita 
deMlaüng effiects to the capital ; thtse appear 
to have been üinuted by the rmnrs of Binanca 
and Hnaora, an extent of abcmt ten leagues; 
but tbe diock was fek at Ica, a handiVBd leagoes 
to the sottthward, idtkougb it was aot percesrad 
at Huaras^ tfatrty leagaes to the eastwaBd. 
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No hollow souad wasobaerved to precede 

tfais shock, a cir cumstaace partioularly remarked 

by several of the old people, who said, that 

it came 00 so suddenly^ tbat ihe doga did 

Bot liear it, nor the pigs äm^U it, before every 

one üedt the shbpk. I ioquired dieir reäsön for 

thiis expressing themselve?, and vras iofonnied, 

that it had always ibeen fbund wheathe shocks 

were severe, that they were aonounced by the 

howling ol the dogs and. the squealißg of the 

pigg; This effect, I think, can only be accoua- 

ted för by the dogs lyiag on the groünd, and 

eitker hearing the noii^e or feeling the mo« 

tion be£are either become perceptible to the^ 

people; and probably i£ any gasoous vapour 

be ejected the olfactory nierves of the pigs 

may be affected by it. Iiämediately after the 

earthquake many people saw red flames tising 

oiitofthe sea, and otfaers burniogöTer a low 

piece of grouhd dn the shore called the Toto- 

räl. The cattle which were feeding here at the 

time, died shortly afterwards fxoia the effect 

produced 6n the grass by this buming vapour. 

The motion of the earth during the shoeb; 
was' osciilätory, resembling the waves of the 
sea; and the Sensation which lexperienced 
was similar to that which is feit in a boat when 
approaching ' the land. The motion was so 

3 H 
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great» tlutt flome bottles of mne ana bTttidy, 
plaoed on a sbelf iabont two yaids high ajdd 
thfee fiom the door^ were thrown ffom a slu^p 
into the strebt tb a' distaoice of more thaa two 

9 

ieet from Ihe door ; if, therefore, tdiey feU frai» 
the shelf wiüiout any projiecting impalse (to imr 
pelthem forward^ the wall mu6t have indzued ao 
as to form^inrith ite naituial base an angle of 
2iSdegree8« 

The ^ottQd was reut in severaljfdaQea» and 
<iuaiititie8 of sand aad a^ speoies of mnd were 
thrown inta the air; Traea were tom; up:by the 
roots ; the churcb^^nd aeveral of the honaea 
iKdh heee aüd at Supe, were destroapd; while 
'Bfttivilca, a town at only two leagues diakaaee, 
<m the opposite «ide of the river, isuffisred very 
triviaUy. The muhilatiGkis of the Barth laated 
twenty*öne miantes ; bot theie «was na repeti- 
tion of sbocks, nor was any subterraneoas noise 
häard. The perpendicular beight of tk^ land 
^n the 86a aide is fifty^three yards^ notwith- 
atanding which aeveral canoes and boatawieoe 
thiown by the waves neariy to Ihe top, and 
ieft amcftig the trees, and fbr more than two 
ttönlhs afterwards enormous.quaAtities of fish 
idrifted dsdly on the foeacL i ^ 

Perhapa the effcict phxdliced on the grass 
<at tibe Totoral, and this on the fish, may thirovr 
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Mme Hght cm the proUem o£ the steriliity oeca«^ 
siooed by earthquakes» whieh I have Bk&dy 
V^ced-riü particular, 9s the gaseous matter 
haviog beoome oondensed was left on the 
soff^ce ta produce its effect on the groimd, 
where it could uet be wasbed off by the rains. 

An old nmlatto, one of the four men wbo 
eacaped at Gallao in 1746,.when that city was 
submersed in the! sea, assor^d me, that the 
convulsion there did not appear to him so terri«* 
ble astheonel hayejustmeiitioaed/ 

Near.to tbis viilage is a convenient port and 
laoding jplace> called de la Barranea, and abbat 
amiile to the northwaird of the viHage^ is the 
liyerde la Barranoa. During .the raioy months, 
in theiittoüntäinous distsicts of the interior, it is 
so filled with water, that its passage. ia attended 
with cQnsidofable danger without the assistance 
of the chimbadoros^ ferrymen. The bottom is 
very.'sAcdtiy^ which also occaäions mudh danger, 
if the horses are not snre^footed and accustomed 
to ford livers. The rapidity of the .current pre^ 
dudea tbe use of boats or canoes, and its widtb 
WQft^ld runder the constraction of a bridge ex^ 
tnemely expensive. I ha^e often crossed it when 
die watet: covered the spfioe qf half amile, and 
was divided into thirteen or fourtcjen branehes^ 
thRHig^ SQ1D6 tii which the harpe on which I 
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was mounted had to swim. * About six leagues 
Irom the main coast road, and tbe usual fording. 
place of the river, there is a bridge of ropes, 
made from the fibres of the maguey leaves. 
These are. first crushed between two stones, im- 
mersed in water tili tbe vegetable matter easily 
separates. from tbe fibres, when they are taken 
outy beat with a 8tick> wäshed, and dried ; the 
ropes are ,then twisted by band, without the 
assistance 6f any machinery, the fibrous parts 
of the leaves being inserted when the dimmished 
strength of tbe.rope requires them. Tbis 
bridge is called de. Cochas, from the small vil- 
lage which Stands near to it : it is thirtj^eight 
yards across. On one side^ the principal ropes, 
five in number, each abötit twelve inches in cir- 
cumference, are fastened to a large beam laid 
on the ground, secured by two strong posts 
buried nearly. to their tops: on the opposite side 
the beam is secured by being placed bebind two 
small rocks. Across these five ropes a number 
of the flower stalks of the maguey are laid, and 
upon them aquantity of old ropes and the fi- 
brous parts of leaves are strewed, - tö preserve 
the stalks and the principal ropes. A net*work, 
instead of railings, is placed on^ each side, to 
prevent the passengers from faUing* into the 
ri ver. Although the whole constroction appears 
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bo flimsy» the breadth being only fire feet, I 
liave Seen droves of laden loules, as well as 
homed cattle, cross it ; and I^ have repeatedly 
done so myself, on horseback, after I iiad re- 
conciled myself to its tremülous mbtioh. 

These swing bridges> which are comim»! 
in South America, are called jsz^eiife^ de marama, 
or de amaca; and by the indians, cimpachaca, 
biidge of Topes^ or ratber> of tresses— as cimpa 
signifies a platted tress. Some perscHis, how- 
ever, caill them huascachaca, huasca being more 
properly a twisted rope ; but I apprehend that 
they were originally made from platted/ rapes, 
in which the insertion of leaves is more easy. 
" Bridgesof this description were g^neral. in 
Peru before the conquest, and they are unque»* 
tionabiythe best calculated for a moüntainous 
country, where some of the rayines requiij&g 
them are very steep, and the currents impetu- 
ons. Bridges were likewise formed by the in- 
diaus by laying large beams across stoEO piers; 
but these were not so common nor 9» appro- 
priate as the. rope bridges. . The lurgest of 
them was over the river Apurimac, wlich ruHs 
between Lima and Cuscö, and is ciossed by 
traveUers who frequent this road to and from 
the ahcient and modern capitals of Peru« The 
bridge was two hundred and forty feet long^ and 
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nlne feet brpad ; the end» öf the pnndpnd 
ropieswere fostened on öae aide the m& to 
ringt <tf stone» ' out in the solid rock r ose of 
tkese was broken ia 1818^ wben the stream roae 
so high that it caught the btidge, and dragged 
itaway. 

Two leagües to the northvirardof Banraaca is 
the neat viilage of Pativilca» without any indian 
popuIatioB : it was IbrmiBrly a country eoYered 
with wood, ai^d a place of retoeat for maleüsK^* 
lors ; but the Viceroy Clastel*forte sent people 
to fonn a Tiliage, and ordered a church to be 
baut» ofl^ng an indult to all persons who 
shottld ieave the bosh, and boüd themsehres 
houses in the towh. By this wise policy he 
accomplished bis end-— reclainiing many out- 
easts, and rendering the read secuf e to travel- 
ters. 

While residing at Barranca I had an excel* 
lent opportunity of jüdging of the condition of 
the slaiids OQ the plantations; and I shall here 
gire a btief account of one of the best regulated 
that I viiited^ 'which was Haaito, the property 
of Doua 7ose£aL Sälasar de Moutebianoo. 

Thisplantation is principaHy dedicated 
to the cultiyation of cane and the elaboration 
of sugar ; but a part is destined to ordinaiy 
ägvicttltural ^tsuits, sueh as the growth of 
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mause» beans, camotea, puinpkiiis, kc, beside 
some pastore land for cftttle« The number of 
slai/^es employed on it» includingall «lescriptiOQS, 
is six hundred and seventy^twp ; and tfae 
weigbt of augar produced anmiaUy» accxHnding 
to the fitettemeüt giren ito me by Don MaoMwl 
^otU, who aupennteaded the manuftictory, is as 
follows : — 

Loaves of dayed Sugar 9666, each weighingl 

OD an arense $0 fta. at 10 didlars per >47770 dolkn. 
quintal : j 

Chancaca> or coarae brown Sugar in cakes 6000 

Coane fiogar made ftom Üheitfaat IMO 

Molasses sold on the eatate .« ••.. 6ep 

Value of produce of Sugar... 55870 

Espenoes :— Clöthing of slaves at 10 doUars each 3790 

GhaiAdn .>.. 800 

Suigetm ^ ,...M MI 

Oreneer..... .,...•..«.. ^0 

Sugar boiler ,.. 800 

* Premium to Slates 000 

JOrogs • .909 



6390 



The result of this atatement ia> that »fim 
defir^yii^ ^1 ^^^ expeacea of the oultivation ad 
^e cane, and the elaboratioo, of the .augar» the 
profit amouQted to 49ö$0 doUars* 
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Besides this' profit, another of codsidera« 
ble importance was derived . from the feeding 
of catäe on extensive fidds of lucern, and 
the breeding of hogs. There was also generally, 
a aurplus of maize and beans beyond the con- 
fiumption of the. estate; bnt without this, ac- 
cording tothe valuation made ofthe whole estate, 
including buüdings, slaves and Utensils, which 
amounted to 962000, the clear profit on this 
capital exceeded five per cent. ; which, with the 
assistance of the requisite machinery for culti- 
vatingand harvesting the cane, and manufiatc- 
turing the sugar, might be doubled. 

I have made no deductions for the food ofthe 
8layes> because they were mamtained by the 
produce of the estate, leaving a great surplus 
for sale ; probably as much in value as would 
defray the expences of their clothing. 

The cane usually cultiyated in Peru is the 
creole ;, but in the year 1802 plants of the Ota- 
heitean cane were first introduced atGuayaquil, 
by Don Jose Merino, who procured them from 
Jamaica, whence in 1806 they were brought to 
some of the plantations of Peru, and from the 
advantageous resnlt which has been experienced 
in the growth of this cane, it would foUow 
that the creole will soon be exploded, notwith- 
Standing the assertion, that the sugar obtedned 
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ffam (he $aoe of Qtaheite abounds mbre iü 
mucilage than in easential salt^ and that it 
iß mw&ptihle of bat a feebie consistency, 
wbiob exposes it ta decpmposition qn long 
¥oy^^^^. ar if it be wavehoused any oonsic^er«- 
ab)e long^ of time. B^ut the Peruvian cu^tivator 
bfts^ n^itfaer of these dsawbaoks to fear, because 
ibere i» always an immediate demand for it at 
bome» or tbQ longest voyaga to wbicb it iasub* 
jepted iß to Chile. 

The Ot^heitean cane, on tfae same land, and 
witk equal lahour viitb tbe creole» grows. to the 
hi^ght of niiie or ten feet in eighteeii. 6r twenty 
paoathfiu wbile Üie preole only growB six in 
thirty-five or thirtyaix months, at which timen 
tbey ^iX^ respecävely in a 8ta(e o£ matnri^. The 
largeoanes of the former are from seventoeight 
inchea in diameter/ but tfaosi^ of die latter seldoiQ 
ei&ceed three and a half, and the same nieasnre 
of jqiee prodaces nearly the same weight of 
augar: besides thia, the aaving of läbour ät 
tbe miUs and. manufaotory ia very great. The 
^ane ci* Qtaheite ia ipore tenacioiia, apd com« 
from tiie oylindets whole, while.t]^ creole ia 
Creque^y completely cnished, and inoapahlq 
^f beüig retumed to the. Operation of the cylin? 
ders» QU which account a oo^aid^rabk portion 
of th$ jiMCe is lost ; the preased cane of Ota« 

3 I 
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heite is also conveyed to the fumace with much 
tnore facility than the other. 

The cane is usudly planted in the foggy 
06ason> that it may have taken root before the 
dry weather commences ; the land is prepared 
by repeated ploughings^ and by breaking the 
lampsofearth withdubs, harrows and roUers 
for this purpose being unknown. The ploughs 
ate similar to those used in Gliile, and which I 
have already desciibed. If suitable ploughs 
and other Utensils were introdueed, it is easy 
to conceive what great relief would be given to 
manual labour; and if the horse or mule were 
substituted for the drowsy, slow-paced bullöck^ 
the resült would be much more favourable. 

The canes are planted in drills made with 
hoes, so formed, that when the water for irri- 
gation enters the upper end of a field it can 
flow without any hinderance to the lower; but 
before this Operation of watering takes place 
theearth is hilled up to the plants. According 
to the.dryness of the season^ and the quality of 
the land, irrigaüon is repeated three or four 
times during the summer, and OMdng to the dis* 
posal of the furrows it is neither laborious nor 
troublesome« The water is generally allowed 
to remain on the ground twenty-four hours« 

When the cane is ripe it is cut close to the 
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ground, and all the leaves are stript off, v^iich 
with the rubbish are left until the whde field be 
cut, wben they are bumt ; and immediately af- 
terwardg the roots are irrigated. The cane is 
carried to the mill on the backs of asses ; but for 
this purpose carts might be used with much 
saving of labour. 

In some parts of the province of Ouayaquil 
and on the coast of Choco the natives, who cul- 
tivate the cane for their household consumption 
of molasses, guarapo, and rum, cut all that is 
ripe, leaving that which is green; they next 
bare the roots, mix the soil so obtained with 
the soil in the fiirrow, by digging and tuming 
them over, and then hill up the cane again. By 
repeating iMs c^eration every time they cut 
their cane, they have a constant succession of 
crops, and the plantation neverfails; white in 
Peru a plantation only yields two crops, for 
the third is often scarcely sufficient to plant the 
ground for the ensuing harvest. 

The general method of pressing the cane is 
by means of three vertical grooved brass cylin- 
ders, which are put in motion by two pairs of 
oxen, yoked to two opposite points of a large 
wooden whed, jdaced above the cylinders, and 
attached at its centre to the axle of the central 
cylinder, the cogs or teeth of which communi- 
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(iiate the rotafory molioD to ikk: other two. 
tsürdy fkiethöd of preisiiig is «sed oü many plan^ 
tätiotis ; bat tm tfae one I im now 'dpeaking of 
verticai waterrwbeels snpply the place of the 
biiUocks» cme wbetl iiehig attacfaed to each inÜL 
There is ho#everigteat room for improyement^ 
particularly in the adoption of iroa 60g and lan-^ 
tern wheels^ or at least of metal cogs to the 
large wheeb», iron axletr^es, hz. ; but mde as 
the present plan is> the expence of keeping a 
considerable number of oxen is avoided» 

The j^ice of the cade ib reeeiVed in this b(Ml« 
iüg höuse» ib a large belUibetal pan, a smaU 
quantity of lime bei'ag filrst thrown into it; from 
this receiver it is barri^d in ktrge calabashes to 
a pan ten feet deep» where it is evaporated to a 
^oper «onsistency, and at iifterviiis caustic ley 
16 addt»d to it, prepared at sL considerable es> 
pence from the ashes of the e$pkw, <>€ kuar^mgo. 
After throwiag into tiie pan about half a pint öf 
this ley^ a considerable quantity of fecula rises 
tb the top^ ivhich is iimnediately taken off ^^ith 
a läitnmer made of a large tsalabash, bored fuU 
of holes. Wheti the syrnp has becoibe ^oool it is 
put kito another pan» and evaporated to a proper 
consistency for er y stallization ; it is then poured 
into dse snoulds, made of cotmnon baiced cläy^in 
whidi it is n^peatedly stin^ed, und on the ibUim^ 
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iag day it is transferred to the purgiog house, 
where the plug^ is tjäken from the bottdm of f he 
iaduld> aad the coarse daoliataea rufi frcto th4 
augar« . It i» next removed to the clayiog 
house ; each mould> Uke bti inverted oone, ia 
placed on a jar, and soft clay of the eoaaistetic]^ 
of batter poured oa Uie iättgar. This operatiod 
is repeated three ör four times> or tili the loaf is 
purged from the mölasse» it coMainedi when it 
is taken out of the mould änd cärriäd into the 
Store to dify* The y^holQ process requires a 
month or five Weeks, accordiög to the seasod^ 
ibf it is mubh soon^r ready for the stete hoxxBe 
in daitip weaüier than in dry« Unlike cither 
counti^> Where the cane is only cnt during a 
certaiii seasoH) ön the {dbntatiocyi on the coast 
oi Peru it is <mt and sugär is made from it during 
the Mrhole year. . 

The pans £plr bmliiig the juiee are of brass^ 
beiüg a nlaxture of ci^per and tin ; the lowet 
pän is generaUy three feet in diameter at the 
bottom, five ieBt at the top^ and five feet deep; 
the rim whidi is placed above this is three feet 
deep, and above that the brick and wood wörk 
eoQ»aences, making the whole boiler ten feät 
deep. The pans, cylinders, and receirers im 
cast on the estate by the slaves» and by tbem 
also aU the carpetttery anod bteoksmith wodc are 
piiirfbmed; 
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I have been rather more particular on 
subject than some persons may think necessary ; 
büt it has been with the view of opening anotfaer 
outlet to British manufactureß, namely, that 6f 
iron machinery and implements of agriculture. 
If the evaporationof the canejuice were effected 
by heat communicated by steam, er by prevent- 
ing atmospheric pressure on the surface of the 
liquid while boiling, a considerable quantity of 
Bugar which is bumt by the present method, and 
which constitutes the molasses, would be saved : 
it would be an advantage of at least thirty per 
Cent. At the same time that I advert to iron 
machinery for the mills» as aa article worthy the 
attention of mercantile speculators^ I would also 
reccnnmend some stiUs on aa improved princi- 
ple, for the brandy distilleries at Pisco, Ica, 
Canete^ and other vine countries, as well as those 
of mm ; because the political change in South 
America will annul the prohilHtory colonial law, 
and because the sugar manufacturer would be 
glad to convert tohis advantage that refuse from 
which the rum is distiUed ; at present it is a 
nuisance to him, or.if applied to any use, it is 
thrown to the oxen and asses, smd they eat it 
with great avidity. 

The management of the slaves here is worthy 
et the imitatioa.of.every planter, both. with 
regaid to die comfort of the negroes, and the 
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profitable result to tbe owner. I shall de- 
ficrUie the laws establisfaed, and mention some 
other regulations which I suggested to Dona 
Josefa^ which she approved, and put in prac- 
tice : she afterwards frequently told me, that 
they deserved to be generally adopted^ because 
they would eventually tend to ameliorate the 
condition of the slave and benefit the proprietor. 
A slave was never flogged at Huaito with^- 
out the consent of the mistress^ who, having 
heard the complaint made by the overseer or 
other task^master, adjudged the number of lashes 
to be inflictedy or eise determined on some 
other means of punishmenty which she thought 
more proper. Her motive for this regulation 
was, to prevent their being improperly chas« 
tised by any one during the heat of passion, or 
perhaps under the influence of revenge. The 
slave was never questioned as to the imputed 
^elinquency, because, as she observed, it 
would only induce them to disregard the over- 
seer, if he were not implicitly believed, or the 
slave were allowed to contradict him. ' Wben 
any doubt presented itself, she would some- 
tiines send for some other slave, who had either 
been present or was near at the time, and make 
tihe ne^essary inquiry ; but sh^ would often say. 
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tbat fibe trasted very little to what they rai4 
about each other» qu^ting the old Spanish pro« 
Terl) as a reaspn, 2a j^aor cuua,. is ikl nusmo 
pah, the wor^t wedge is from the same block« 

Np slare wa$ pui^ished pri vately ; . those at 
least were presei^t wbo were aoquainted wiüi 
thd crime which had beeil oommitted. 

If a 8lave absented bimgelf^ and were after-» 
wards Gaugbt, he was sentenced for the first 
piTence tOiCarry a chain at bis legasmany weeks 
W he bad been absent days ; for a repetition» ha 
WH» senteooed to the mill» where the most labo^r 
riaua work i^ to. be done ; it is also esteemed 
tbe moß% degrading. Situation, very few except 
delinquents being employed at it.. If a recur^ 
reoce tpok pl%oe, the slave was kept at the mill 
duQDg the day with a cbain to bis leg, aud slept 
in the goal diuiDg the night. If the fiigit^Ye re^ 
tumed home and pr eaented hipiself to bis ma^ 
tress, hei was pardoned fop the first pfiEance ; the 
penalty d the first was inflieted if it were these^ 
eond ; ^nd that of tbe asoond if it were the tbiid ; 
after whieh^ if tha slavse pieBse¥asi)ed in running 
away he was sold^ . 

. Tm ipromote ipaniages, all ^ildren bora <mt 
of .uredlock wcce sdd whüe yoimg ; and %s.die 
«IfiKeveKceptsomefewdo^esticservaiitSy were 
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all negroed» if a tawny chikl made ito appear-* 
ttoce it was also 9oId : this mode was adopted 
to ptevmi the negresses from hamg any inter- 
courae with t\^ people of the neighbourmg 
TÜlages. 

The tiegresa^ from the age of eleveu or 
twel^re years wete kept separate from the men, 
and sliqrt withiu the walls of the faouae, uader 
the care of a ^ärnnma^ until they were married. 

The greatest oare was takea of child-beariog 
womes, botfa with regard to rdief from wotk 
and the admintötrajtion of proper food ; a sepa* 
rate building, caUed the lymg-in hospital, waa 
fu^rmshed with beds aod other comforts for 
them ; and if a slare reared six chädren so that 
Ütey could walk, she ohtaiued her liberty, or a 
release from work for faerself aiid hushand for 
tht«e days in^ach wedL ; whe&, if they worked 
on tiie estate« they were regularly paid for their 
labour. 

As an improvement of this regulation, I pro- 
poaed theaUowing one 4ay:0f rest weekly either 
to the father or the mother for each chüd : and 
Dona Josefe, acknowledged the pr<^iety of it, 
Ibr^ said she, the iskaiaumission of a alave is his 
ruin if young, and the origin of his distress if 
old. She assured me that, at differeirt times,. 
ribie had given freedom to fifty slaves» out pf 
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whom^ 8he was sorry to say» she could not find 
one useful member of society ; much less one 
tfaat was grateful to herself^ although all of them 
were young at the time they were manumitted^ 
and some had been put to different trades at her 
expence. I have frequently observed, that nine- 
tenths of the convicts for different crimes at 
Lima were freed slaves, generally zambos. 

I am convinced from experience/ that if pro- 
per magistrates were appointed in all districts 
where there is a number of slares, each having a 
competent salary for his subsistence, butre- 
moveable every year, to prevent private con- 
nexions with the planters/ that the state of 
slavery would- be freed from its greatest evil, 
that of a human creatüre being subjeeted to the 
whip of an offended, irritable, or unjust master; 
for how can justice prevail where the piain tiff is 
the judge» and the defendant the criminal ? or 
when a prima instantia the accused is brought 
to receive his sentence» or suffer the infliction of 
an arbitrary punishment. If proprietors were 
prohibited from using the whip, or any other 
cruel chastisements, without the concurrence 
of an Order from the magistrate, who should 
inquire summarily into the circümstaüces, an- 
der the penalty of a heavy fine, the odious epi- 
thet of slave-driver would lose its Stigma, at uie 
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same time that the slave would reverence the 
law that protected as well as punished him, in-; 
stead of hating his arbitrary master, and lurking. 
for an opportunity of revenge. It is the interest 
as well as the duty of a master to preserve the 
hqalth and life of his slave^ and the. slave has 
only to dread the presence of his master under 
the influenae of passion or misinforination : let 
this occasion for the exercise of cruelty be avoid- 
ed^. by transferring the authority to punishfrom 
thß interested master to an unbiassed person^ 
and the band of justice would fall like the invi- 
gorating dew of heaven, while that of passion 
often rages like the destructive tornado. 

The principal food of the slaves at Huaito 
was the flour of maize boiled with water to the 
oonsistency of a hardish paste, to this was 
added a quantity of molasses ; and beans boiled 
in the same manner. They had meat once or 
twice a week, either fresh or jerked beef. The 
quantity allowed was quite sufficient; and I 
have frequently seen them feeding their poultry 
with what theycould not eat. Each married 
man and each widow or widower was presented 
annually with a small pig, which they reared 
with the refuse of the cane, and some pumpkin-s 
which they cultivated : it was afterwards fat- 
tened with maize frpm their own small plota 
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öf grcrnnd« This was an inducemeiit to Üie 
slaves to mmfry, and it kept them fi^om strolliag 
abroad on Sttndays and hoiidaya. Inde^ed, 
all tfae married had small portions of land 
allotted to them, and were aHowed the use öf 
^eoxen and plougks belong ing to die estate. 
On an ^verage two faundred fat pig« wtere sold 
annnally by the slaves at Huaito, and these 
generally produced twelve dollars each ; so that 
two thonsand fonr hundred dollars were dis- 
tributed yearly among the slave« for this articie 
alone ; bnt several of the more indu^trious fed 
two, three, er four pigs, by parchasing maize 
for them* A convincing proof of their kom- 
fortable lifo was afibrded on a Sunday after- 
»oon ; many of the negriesses, dressed in white 
mnslmsor gaudily printed caliooes, gold ear- 
rings, Tosaries and necklaces, stockings and 
coloured shoes, and a profusion of landkierchief% 
«night be seen daincing with the negro youtiis 
to the sound of their large dnam« and unharaio<- 
nionis songs : this exhibition eertainly eviscdl 
that their minds were uncankered Iritii care. 

Each Blave had two w^orkingdresses gvr«i to 
!him yearly ; the men a flannel shirt and wooUen 
troMrsers-— the women a tfiannel petticoat a&d a 
cotton ehirt with long «leeves ; they had also an 
allowaiK^e of blanki^and pondios, bat wfaaterer 
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öiiMt dothes they possessed were purdiased 
by themselves. Weekly premiums and a small 
quaotity of tobaooo were given acoording to the 
chiBS of work in whiph they were individually 
employcd; they were also permitted to have 
tbe skimminga and other refuee from the Bugar* 
house fer their guarapo or fermented drink. 

The g^ipoHy where the slaves lived, on this 
as on every other plantation, was a large square 
enclosure, walled round about twelve feet high ; 
it was divided into streets» having an open 
Square in the centre for dancing and their other 
Amüsements ; the small houses were uniform, 
and whitewasbed, whieh with the clean streetit 
xnade a very neat appearanoe. The slaves slept 
in the galpon, by whieh means they were 
kept from visiting the neigfabouring villages 
or plaatations and from oommitting depreda. 
tions, 

Mass was celebrated every moming at six 
o'ciock, and those who chose to hear it had suf^ 
ficient time, as the field labourers never went 
to work tili seven ; th^r tasks were light, they 
had two hours' rest at noon, and always retumed 
at six in the evening« and many at four in the 
aftemoon ; after which they ^ttended to their 
own little farms. I am certain that a labourer 
in England does more work in am day than 
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any slave I ever saw in the Spanish colonies 
performs in three. Those employed at the mills 
are more hours at work; but this is considered a 
punishment : those employed in the sugar-house 
have also more hours to attend ; but they have 
always sufficient rest between the time of emp* 
tying one pan and waiting tili it boils again, 
and this leisure some occupy in making baskets 
or in knitting stockings for their own profit. 

The slaves are mustered at mass on Sun- 
days and hölidays, and are required to confess, 
and receive the communion once a year. The 
chaplain teaches the boys and girls the necessary 
prayers and catechisms, and superintends the 
. moral conduct of the slaves, being allowed to 
Order them for punishment in cases of mis- 
behaviour, on reporting them to their mistress. 
I amignorant of the treatment which the 
slaves may receive in the British colonies ; but 
I feel loath to believe that that mercy which I 
have observed toguide the actions of a Spaniard 
or a Spanish creole should be a stranger in the 
breast of an Englishman or an English creole. 
If the lot of English slaves be not worse than 
that of Spanish slaves, they are more fortunate 
and more happy than the labouring classes 
at hoihe. I have no doubt, but that if a slave 
were brought to England, and subjected to the 
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half-starved and hard-worked State of a day- 
labourer — to experience all bis penury and all 
his privations — he would lift up bis bands^ and 
request tbat be migbt return to bis master^ wbo 
fed bim wben bungry^ clotbed bim wben naked^ 
and attended to bis wants wben sick. If any 
tbing be really wanting to ameliorate tbe con- 
dition of tbe Englisb slave, let a wise legislature 
enact sucb regulations as will secure it to bim ; 
not place in bis band a weapon wberewitb to 
sacrifice bis master in a fit of frantic exaspe- 
ration ; let Englisb slaves enjoy tbe blessings 
of tbe Englisb poor, tbe boast of every En- 
glisbman — an impartial distribution of justice — 
an equality in tbe administration of tbe law. It 
is as preposterous to suppose tbat tbe same law 
sbould not govern tbe master and tbe slave, as 
tbat a judge sbould not be amenable to tbe 
law by wbicb be judges otbers: and I sincerely 
bope, for tbe bonour of my country and coun- 
trymen, tbat tbey all feel as did my Uncle Toby : 
** 'tis tbe fortune of war tbat bas put tbe wbip 
into our bands now, wbere it will be afterwards 
beaven only knows ; but be it wbere it will, tbe 
brave, Trim, will never use it unkindly." 
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